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Tbe Campaign of 1777, in the Middle States. 
OON after the declaration of independence, the au- 
thority of Congreſs was obtained for raiſing an ar- 


my, that would be more permanent than the temporary 177. 
levies, which they had previouſly brought into the field 


It was at firſt propoſed to recruit, for the indeſſnite term 
of the war, but it being found on experiment that the 
habits of the people were averſe to engagements, for ſuch 
an uncertain period of ſervice, the recruiting officers were 
inſtructed to offer the alternative of, either enliſting for 
the war, or for three years. Thoſe who engaged on the 
firſt conditions were promiſed a hundred acres of land, in 


addition to their pay and bounty. The troops raiſed by 


Congreſs for the ſervice of the United States, were called, 


continentals. Though in September 1776, it had been 


reſolved, to raiſe 88 battalions, and in Decowiber follow- 
ing, authority was given to general Waſhington to raiſe 


16 more, yet very little progreſs had been made in the 


recruiting buſineſs, till after the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. Even after that period, ſo much time was 
neceſſarily conſumed before theſe new recruits joined the 
commander in chief, that his whole force at Morris-town, 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, for ſome time, did not exceed 
1500 men. Yet, what is almoſt-incredible, theſe 1500 
kept as many thottlands of the Britiſh cloſcly pent up in 
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1777. Brunſwick. Almoſt every party that was ſent out by the 
SY latter, was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the former, and the 
adjacent country preſerved in a great degree of tranquility. 
It was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh ſuffered 
the dangerous interval between the diſbanding of one ar- 
my, and the raiſing of another, to paſs away without at- 
tempting ſomething of conſequence againſt the remaining 
ſhadow of an armed force. Hitherto there had been a 
deficiency of arms and ammunition, as well as of men, 
F but in the ſpring of 1777, a veſſel of 24 guns arrived from 
1 France at Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire, with upwards 
| | of 11,000 ſtand of arms, and 1000 barreis of powder. 
bj: Ten thouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the ſame time, 
| in another part of the United States. | | 
Before the royal army took the field, in proſecutionof 
the main bufineſs of the campaign, two enterprizes for 
| | the deſtruction of American ſtores were undertaken, in 
| an oppoſite direction to what proved eventually to be the 
| ' theatre of the operations of Sir William Howe. The firſt 
1 was conducted by colonel Bird, the ſecond by major ge- 
| March neral Tryon. The former landed with about 500 men 
23. at Peck's-kill, near 50 miles from New-York. General 
Waſhington had repeatedly cautioned the commiflaries not 
to ſuffer large quantities of provifions to be near the wa- 
ter, in ſuch places as were acccfhble to ſhipping, but his 
prudent advice had not been regarded. The few Ame- 
ricans, who were ſtationed as a guard at Peek's-kill, on 
the approach of colonel Bird, fired the principal ftore- 
© houſes, and retired to a good poſition, about two or three 
miles diſtant. The loſs of provifions, forage, and other 
valuable articles, was confiderable. 
Major general Tryon, with a detachment of 2000 men, 
embarked at New-York, and paffing through the Sound, 
April 26 landed between Fairfield and Norwalk. They advanced 
| through the country without interruption, and arrived in 
about 20 hours at Danbury. On their approach the few 
| continentals who were in the town withdrew from it. 
| The Britiſh began to burn and deſtroy, butabſtained from 
5 injuring the property of ſuch as were reputed tories. 
18 bouſes, Soo barrels of pork and beef, 800 barrels of 
: flour, 
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fl 2000 buſhels of grain, 1700 tents, and ſome other 1777. 
articles were loſt to the Americans. Generals Wooſker, WI 


Arnold and Silliman, having haſtily collected a few hun- 
dred of the inhabitants, made arrangements for interrupt- 
ing the march of the royal detachment, but the arms of 
thoſe who came forward on this emergency, were injured 
by exceffive rains, and the men were worn down with 
2 march of 30 miles in the courſe of a day. Such diſ- 
poſitions were nevertheleſs made, and ſuch advantageous 
poſts were taken, as enabled them greatly to annoy the in- 
vaders when returning to their ſhips. General Arnold, 
with about 500 men, by a rapid movemeat, rgached 
Ridgefield in their front---barricadoed the road, kept up 
2 briſk fire upon them, and ſuſtained their attack, till they 
had made a lodgement on a ledge of rocks on his left. 
After the Britiſh had gained this eminence, a whole pla- 
toon levelled at general Arnold, not more than 30 yards 
diſtant. His horſe was killed, but he eſcaped. While he 
was cxtricating himſelf from his horſe, a ſoldier advanced 
to run him through with a bayonet, but he thot him dead 
with his piſtol, and afterwards got off ſafe. The Ame- 
ricans, in ſeveral detached parties, harraſſed the rear of 
the Britiſh, and from various ſtands kept up a ſcattering 
fire upon them, tifl they reached their ſhipping. 

The Britiſh accompliſhed the object of the expedition, 
but it coft them dear.---They had by computation 2 or 


300 men killed, wounded, or taken. The loſs of the 


Americans was about 20 killed, and 40 wounded. A- 
mong the former was Dr. Atwater, a gentleman of re- 
ſpectable character, and conſiderable influence. Colonel 
Lamb was among the latter. General Wooſter, though 
ſeventy years old, behaved with the vigour and ſpirit of 
youth. While gloriouſly defending the liberties of his 
country, he received a mortal wound. Congreſs refolved, 
that a monument ſhould be erected to his memory, as an 
acknowledgment of his merit and ſervices. They alſo 
reſolved, that a horſe, properly capariſoned, ſhould be 
preſented to general Arnold, in their name, as a token of 
their approbation of his gallant conduct. 
Not Tong after the excurſion to Danbury, colonel 
| Meigs, 
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1777. Meigs, an enterpriſing American officer, tranſported a 
A detachment of about 170 Americans, in whale boats, over 


May 24: 


June 9. a 


the Sound, which ſeparates Long-Ifland from Connecticut, 
and burned twelve brigs and ſloops, belonging to the Bri- 
tiſh, and deſtroyed a large quantity of forage and other 
articles, collected for their uſe in Sagg-Harbour on that 
iſland;---killed'fix of their ſoldiers, and brought off 90 
priſoners, without having a ſingle man either killed cr 
wounded. The colonel and his party returned to Guil- 
ford in 25 hours from the time of their departure, having - 
in that ſhort ſpace not only completed the object of their 
expedition, but traverſed by land and water, a ſpace not 
leſs than. yo miles. Congreſs ordered an elegant ſword 
to be preſented to colonel Meigs, for his good conduct in 
this expedition. 0 
As the ſeaſon advanced, the Aeris army in New- 
Jerſey, was reinforced by the ſucceflive arrival of recruits, 
but nevertheleſs at the opening of the campaigns it a- 
mounted only to 7272 men. 

Great pains had been taken to 3 the Britiſh army 
with American levies. A commiſſion of brigadier ge- 
neral had been conferred on Mr. Oliver Delancey, a loy- 


aliſt of great influence in New-York, and he was au- 


thoriſed to raiſe three battalions. Every effort had been 
made, to raiſe the men, both within and without the Bri- 
tiſh lines, and alſo from among the American priſoners, 


but with all theſe exertions, only 597 were procured. 


Mr. Courtland Skinner, a loyaliſt well known in Jerſey, 
was alſo appointed a brigadier, and authoriſed to raiſe five 
battalions. Great efforts were alſo. made ro procure re- 
eruits for his command, but their whole number amount- 
ed only to 517. 

Towards the latter end of May, general Waſhington 
qu.'tred his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took 
a ſtrong poſition at Middlebrook. Soon after this move- 
ment was effected, the Britiſh marched from Brunſwick, 
and extended their van as far asSomerſet court-houſe, but 


in a few days returned to their former ſtation. This 


ſudden change was probably owing to the unexpected op- 
poſſtion which ſeemed to be collecting from all quarters, 
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for the Jerſcy militia, turned out in a very ſpirited man- MITE. 


ner, to oppoſe them. Six months before that ſame army 


marched through New-Jerſey, without being fired upon, 


and even ſmall parties of them had ſafely patrolled the 


country, at a diſtance from their camp; but experience 


having proved that Britiſh protections were no ſecurity for 
property, the inkabitants generally reſolved to try the 
effects of reſiſtance, in preference to a ſecond ſubmiſſion. 
A fortunate miſtake gave them an opportunity of aſſem- 
bling in great force on this emergency. Signals had been 
agreed on, and beacons erected on high places, with the 


view of communicating over the country, inſtantaneous 


intelligence of the approach of the Britiſh. A few hours 


before the royal army began their march, the ſignal of 
alarm, on the foundation of a falſe report, had been 
hoiſted. The farmers, with arms in their hands, ran to 


the place of rendezvous from conſiderable diſtances. 'They 


had ſet out at leaſt twelve hours before the Britiſh, and 


on their appearance were collected in formidable num- 


bers. Whether Sir William Howe intended to force his 


way through the country to the Delaware, and afterwards 
to Philadelphia, or to attackthe American army, is uncer- 
tain, but whatever was his deſign, he thought proper, ſud- 


denly to relinquiſh it, and fell back to Brunſwick. The 


Britiſh army, on their retreat, burned and deſtroyed the 
farm houſes on the road, nor did they ſpare thoſe build- 
ings which were dedicated to the ſervice of the Deity. 
Sir William Howe, after his retreat to Brunſwick, en- 
deavoured to provoke general Waſhington: to an engage- 


ment, and left no manœuvre untried, that was calculated 


to induce him to quit his poſition. At dne time he ap- 
peared as if he intended to puſh on without regarding the 
army oppoſed to him At another he accurately exa- 
mined the ſituation of the American encampment, hoping 
that ſome unguarded part might be found, on which an 
attack might be made that would open the way to a ge- 
neral engagement. All theſe hopes were fruſtrated. Ge- 
neral Waſhington knew the full value of his fituation. 
He had too much penetration to loſe it from the cir- 
cumvyention' of military manœuvres, and too much tem- 
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apprized it was not the intereſt of his country, to commit 
its fortune to a ſingle action. 

Sir William Howe ſuddenly relinquiſhed his ch 
in front of the Americans, and retired with his whole 
force to Amboy. The apparently retreating Britiſh, were 
purſued by a confiderable detachment of the American 
army, and general Waſhington advanced from Middle- 
brook to Quibbletown, to be near at hand tor the ſup- 
port of his advanced parties. The Britiſh general im- 
mediately marched his army back from Amboy, with 
great expedition, hoping to bring on a general action on 
equal ground, but he was diſappointed. General Waſh- 
ington fell back, and poſted his army in ſuch an advanta- 
geous poſition, as compenſated for the inferiority of his 
numbers. Sir William Howe was now fully convinced 
of the impoſſibility of compelling a general engagement 
on equal terms, and alſo ſatisfied that it would be too ha- 
_ Zardous, to attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the coun- 
try was in arms, and the main American #rmy. in full 
force in his rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, and 
thence paſſed over to Staten-Iſland, reſolving to proſe- 
cute the objects of the campaign by another route. Du- 
ring the period of theſe movements, the real defigns of 
general Howe were involved in great obſcurity. Though 
the ſeaſon for military operations was advanced as far 
as the month of July, yet his determinate object could not 
be aſcertained. Nothing on his part had hithertotaken place, 
but alternately advancing and retreating. General Waſh- 
ington's embarraſſment on this account, was increaſed by 
intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne was coming in 
great force towards New-York, from Canada. Appre- 
hending that Sir William Howe would ultimately move 
up the North-River, and that his movements, which 
looked ſouthwardly were calculated to deceive, the Ame- 
rican general, detached a brigade to reinforce the nor- 
thern diviſion of his army. Succeffive advices of the ad- 
vance of Burgoyne, favoured the idea, that a junction of 
the two royal armies, near Albany, was intended. Some 

movements were therefore made by general Waſhington, 
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towards Peek's-kill, and on the other fide towards Tren- 
ton, while the main army was encamped near the Clove, 


in readineſs to march either to the north or ſouth, as the 


movements of Sir William Howe might require. At 
length, the main body of the royal army, conſiſting of 


thirty-ſix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment 
of light horſe, and a loyal provincial corps, called the 
Queen's rangers, and a powerful artillery, amounting in 
the whole to about 16,000 men, departed from Sandy- 
hook, and were reported to ſteer ſouthwardly. A bout 
the time of this embarkation, a letter from Sir William 


Howe to general Burgoyne was intercepted. This con- 


tained intelligence, that the Britiſh troops were deſtined 
to New-Hampſhire. The intended deception was ſo ſu- 
perfictally veiled, that in conjunction with the intelligence 
of the Britiſh embarkation, it produced a contrary effect. 
Within one hour after the reception of this intercepted 
letter, general Waſhington gave orders to his army to 
move to the ſouthward, but he was nevertheleſs ſo much 
impreſſed with a conviction, that it was the true intereſt 
of Howe to move towards Burgoyne, that he ordered the 
American army to halt for ſome time, at the river Dela- 


ware, ſuſpecting that the apparent movement of the royal 


army to the ſouthward, was a feint calculated to draw him 
farther from the North-river. 'The Britiſh fleet having 
failed from Sandy-hook, were a week at ſea, before they 


reached cape Henlopen. 


Art this. time and place, for 


reaſons that do not obviouſly occur, general Howe gave 
up the idea of approaching Philadelphia, by aſcending 
the Delaware, and reſolved on acircuitousroute by the way 


of the Cheſapeak. Perhaps be counted, on being joined 
by large reinforcements from the numerous tories.in Ma- 
ryland or Delaware, or perhaps he feared the obſtruc- 
tions which the Pennſylvanians had planted in the Dela- 
ware. If theſe: were his reaſons, he was miſtaken in 
both. From the tories he received no advantage, and 
from the obſtructions in the river, his ſhips could have 
received no detriment, if he had landed his troops at New- 


| Caſtle, which was 14 miles nearer Philadelphia than the 
head of Cheſapeak bay. 
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and landed at Turkey- point. 


for its relief. 
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The Britiſh fleet, after they had left the capes of the 


Delaware, had a tedious and uncomfortable paſſage, bes 
ing twenty days before they entered the capes of Virgi- 


They aſcended the bay, with a favourable wind, 
The circumſtance of the 
Britiſh fleet putting out to ſea, after they had looked in- 
to the Delaware, added to the apprehenſion before en- 
tertained, that the whole was a feint calculated to draw 
the American army farther from the North-river, fo as 


nia. 


to prevent their being at hand to oppoſe a junction be- 
tween Howe and Burgoyne. - Waſhington therefore, fell 


back to ſuch a middle ſtation, as would enable him, ei- 
ther ſpeedily to return to the North-river, or advance to 
the relief of Philadelphia. The Britiſh fleet, after leav- 


ing the capes of Delaware, were not heard of for near 


three weeks, except that they had once or twice been ſeen 
near the coaſt ſteering ſouthwardly. A council of offi- 
cers convened at Neſhaminy, near Philadelphia, unani- 
mouſly gave it as their opinion, that Charleſtown, in 
South-Carolina, was moſt probably their object, and that 
it would be impoſſible for the army to march in ſeaſon 
It was therefore concluded to try, to re- 
pair the loſs of Charleſton, which was confidered as un- 
avoidable, either by attempting ſomething on New-York 


ifſland, or by uniting wich the northern army, to give 


more effectual oppoſition to Burgoyne. A ſmall change 
of potition, conformably to this new ſyſtem, took place. 
'The day before the above reſolution was adopted, 
the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak. Intelligence 
thereof, in a few days, reached the American army, and 
diſpelled that miſt of uncertainty, in which general Howe's 
movements had been heretofore enveloped. The Ames 
rican troops were put in motion to meet the Britiſh army. 
Their numbers on paper amounted to 14,000, but their 


real effective. force on which dependence might be placed 


in the day of battle, did not much exceed 8000 men. 


Every appearance of confidence was aſſumed by them as 


they pafſed through Philadelphia, that the citizens might 
be intimidated from joining the Britiſh. About. the ſame 
time a number of the principal inhabitants of that city, 

| being 
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being ſuſpected of diſaffection to che: American eruſe, 1777. 


were taken into cuſtody, and ſent to Virginia. 
Soon after Sir William Howe had landed his troops 


in Maryland, he put forth a declaration, in which he in- 
formed the inhabitants, that he had iſſued the ſtricteſt 
orders to the troops for the preſervation of regularity 


and good diſcipline, and that the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
ment ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe who ſhould dare to 
plunder the property, or moleſt the perſons of any of his 
majeſty's well-diſpoſed ſubjects.” It ſeemed as though 
fully apprized of the conſequences, which had reſulted 
from the indiſcriminate plunderings of his army in New- 
Jerſey, he was determined to adopt a more politic line 
of conduct. Whatcver his lordſhip's intentions might 


be, they were by no means ſeconded by his troops. 
The royal army ſet out from the eaſtern heads of the gept. 3. 


Cheſapeak, with a ſpirit which promiſed to compenſate 
for the various delays, which had hitherto waſted the cam- 
paign. Their tents and baggage were left behind, and 
they truſted their future accommodation to fach quarters - 
as their arms might procure. They advanced with bold- 
neſs, till they were within two miles of the American ar- 
my, which was then poſted near New-port. General 
Waſhington ſoon changed his poſition, and took poſt on 
the high ground near Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine 
creek, with an intention of diſputing the paſſage. It 
was the wiſh, - but by no means the intereſt of the Ame- 
ricans, to try- their ſtrength in an engagement. Their 
regular troops were not only greatly inferior in diſcipline, 
but in numbers, to the royal army. The opinion of the 


3 inhabitants, though founded on no circumſtances more 
ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed a ſpecies of neceſ- 


= ſity on the American general to keep his army in front 

ced | of the enemy, and to riſque an action for the ſecurity of 

Philadelphia. Inſtead of this, had he taken the ridge of 

en. = . . » .* + 

was | High mountains on his right, the Britiſh muſt have re- 

he | ſpeRted his numbers, and probably would have followed 
S him up the country. In this manner the campaign might 

ame : . 

ity have been waſted away in a manner fatal to the invaders, 

ing but the bulk of the American people were ſo impatient 
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| 1777: of delays, and had ſuch an overweening conceit of the 


numbers and proweſs of their army, that they could not 
2 comprehend the wiſdom and policy of WAOGNVFES to ſhun 
a general engagement. . 
On this occaſion neceflity dictated, that a benign 
ſhould be made on the altar of public opinion. A ge- 
Sep. 11. neral action was therefore hazarded. This took place 
at Chadd's Ford, on the Brandywine, a ſmall ſtream 
which empties itſelf into Chriſtiana creek, near its con- ford 
flux with the river Delaware. - who, 
The royal army ad vanced at day break in two W RES tive « 
commanded by lieutenant general Kniphauſen, and by in Fi 
lord Cornwallis. The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's the 
Ford, and made a ſhew of paſſing it, in front of the and 
main body of the Americans. At the ſame time the other he © 
column moved up on the weſt fide of the Brandywine miff 
to its fork, and crofled both its branches about 2 0 clock of ſe 
in the afternoon, and then marched down on the eaſt and 
ſide thereof, with the view of niet the right wing of fron 
their adverſaries. / 5 Am 
This ther effected and 8 than e a with || thro 
great loſs. General Kniphauſen amuſed the Americans theſ 
with the appearance of croſſing the ford, but did not at- || ris t 
tempt it until lord Cornwallis having croſſed above, and ſent 
moved down on the oppoſite ſide, had commenced his that 
attack. Kniphauſen then croſſed the ford, and attacked | diſt: 


! 
- 


— — > 
— 


the troops poſted for its defence. Theſe, after a ſevere Hav 
| conflict, were compelled to give way. The retreat of the pur 
Americans ſoon became general, and was continued to |f foo! 
Cheſter, under cover of general Weeden's brigade, which tha! 

came off in. good order. The final iflue of battles often con 

. depends on ſmall circumſtances, which human prudence the 

cannot control---one' of theſe occurred here, and pre- || Am 

vented general Waſhington from executing a bold deſign, ſeq 

to effect which, his troops were actually in motion. This Jof! 

was to have croſſed the Brandywine, and attacked Knip- Uno 

hauſen, while general Sullivan and lord Stirling, ſhould by : 

keep earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical mo- || ing 

ment, general Waſhington received intelligence which con 

he was | obliged to credit, that the column of lord Corn- Th: 


Wallis 
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wallis had been only making a feint, and was returning 277. 


to join Kniphauſen. This prevented the execution of a 


plan, which, if carried into effect, would probably have 


given a different turn to the events of the day. The killed 
and wounded in the royal army, were near fix hundred. 
The loſs of the Americans was twice that number. In 
the liſt of theig wounded, were two of their general offi- 


I cers,---The marquis de la Fayette, and general Wood- 


ford. The former was a French nobleman of high rank, 
who, animated with the love of liberty, had left his na- 
tive country, and offered his ſervice to Congreſs. While 
in France, and only nineteen years of age, he eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Americans, with the moſt diſintereſted 
and generous ardour. Having determined to join them, 
he communicated his intentions to the American com- 
miſſioners, at Paris. They juſtly conceived, that a patron 
of ſo much importance would be of ſervice to their cauſe, 
and encouraged his deſign. Before he had embarked 
from France, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the 
American inſurgents, reduced to 2000 men, were fleeing 
through Jerſey before a Britiſh force of 30, 00. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the American commiſſioners at Pa- 
ris thought it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the pre- 
ſent proſecution of his perilous enterpriſe. It was in vain 
that they acted ſo candid a part. His zeal to ſerve a 


diſtreſſed country, was not abated by her misfortunes. 


Having embarked in a veſſel, which he purchaſed for the 
purpoſe, he arrived in Charleſton, early in 1777, and 
ſoon after joined the American army. Congreſs reſolved, 
that © in conſideration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and 
connexions, he ſhould have the rank of major general in 
their army.” Independent of the riſque he ran as an 
American officer, he hazarded his large fortune in con- 
ſequence of the laws of France, and alſo the confinement 
of his perſon, in caſe of capture, when on his way to the 
Uaited States, without the chance of being acknowledged 
by any nation; for his court had forbidden his proceed- 
ing to America, and had diſpatched orders to have him 
confined in the Weſt-Indies, it found in that quarter, 
This gallant nobleman, who under all theſe diſadvantages 

| had 


11 


a. 
/ 
| 
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1977; had demonſtrated his good wilt to the United States, re- 
WAYS ceived a wound in his leg, at the battle of Brandywine, 


drowned in the river Schuylkill. 
bottomed boat on a ſpirited mare, whoſe career he was, 
not able to ſtop, and ſhe went out at the farther end in- 


but he nevertheleſs continued in the field, and exerted 
himſelf both by word and example in rallying the Ame- 


ricans. Other foreigners of diſtinction alſo ſhared in the 
engagement. Count Pulaſki, a Poliſh nobleman, the 


fame who a few years before had carried off king Sta- 


niſlaus from his capital, though ſurrounded with a nu- 


merous body of guards, and a Ruſhan army, fought with 


the Americans at Brandywine. He was a thunderbolt 
of war, and always ſought for the poſt of danger as the 
poſt of honour. Soon after this engagement Congreſs 
appointed him commander of horſe, with the rank of bri- 
gadier. Monſieur du Coudray, a French officer. of high 
rank, and great abilities, while on his way from Philadel- 
phia to join the American army, about this time was 
He rode into the flat- 


to the river, with her rider on her back. | 
The evening after the battle of Brandywine, a party of 
the Britiſh went to Wilmington, and took preſident 
M*Kinley-priſoner. They alſo took poſſeſſion of a ſhallop, 
loaded with the moſt valuable effects of the inhabitants. 
Howe perſevered in his ſcheme of gaining the right 
ftank of the Americans. This was no leſs ſteadily pur- 


| ſued on the one ſide, than 2voided on the other. Waſh- 


ington came forward in a few days with a reſolution of 
riſquing another action. He accordingly advanced as 
far as the Warren tavern, on the Lancaſter road. Near 
that place both armies were on the point of engaging with 


their whole force, but were prevented by a moſt violent 


Sep. 18, 


ſtorm of rain, which continued for a whole day and 
night. When the rain ceaſed, the Americans found that 
their ammunition was entirely ruined. They therefore 
withdrew to a place of ſafety. Before a proper ſupply 
was procured, the Britiſh marched from their poſition 
near the White Horſe tavern, down towards the Swedes 
Ford. The Americans again took poſt in their front; 


but the Britiſh, inſtead of urging an n began to 


march 


march up towards Reading. To fora the ſtores which 1777. 


had returned to Philadelphia, were obliged a ſecond time 


welcome of numerous citizens, who either from con- Sep. 26, 


ws 
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had been depoſited in that place, Waſhington took a rvew 2 
poſition, and left the Britiſh in undiſturbed poſſeflion of 

the roads which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were 

worn down with a ſucceſſion of ſevere duties. There were 

in his army above a thouſand men who were barefooted, 

and who had performed all their late movements in that 
condition. About this time the Americans ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſs by a night attack, conducted by general 
Grey on a detachment of their troops, which was en- 
camped near the Paoli tavern. 'The outpoſts and pickets Sep. 20. 
were forced without noiſe, about one o' clock in the morn- 

ing. The men had ſcarcely time to turn out, and when 

they turned out they unfortunately paraded in the light 

of. their fires. This directed the Britiſh how, and where 

to proceed. They ruſhed in upon them and put about 

300 to death in a filent manner by a tree and excluſive 

uſe of the bayonet. The enterpriſe was conducted with © 
ſo much addreſs, that the loſs of the aflailants did not ex- Fi 


_ ceed eight. . [| 


Congreſs, which after a ſhort reſidence at Baltimore +- . 


to conſult their ſafety by flight. They retired at firſt to # 
Lancaſter, and afterwards to Yorktown. : $4 

The bulk of the Britiſh army being left in Germantown, i 
Sir William Howe, with a ſmall part, made his triumphal 
entry into Philadelphia, and was received with the hearty 


ſcience, cowardice, intereſt, or principle, had hitherto ſe- 
parated themſelves from the claſs of active whigs. 

The poſſeſſion of the largeſt city in the United States, 
together with the diſperſion of that grand council which 
had heretofore conducted their public affairs, were reck- 
oned by the ſhort ſighted as deciſive of their fate. The 


ſubmiſſion of countries, after the conqueſt of their capital, 
had often been a thing of courſe, but in the great conteſt 
for the ſovereignty of the United States the queſtion did 
not reſt with a ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it to 
be determined by the poſſeſſion or loſs of any particular 
place. 


It was the public mind, the ſentiments and opia- 1 
ions | 


» 


IE 
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1777. ions of the yeomanry of the country which were to de» 


WY cide 


were fixed near Mud-Iſland. 
ſeſſed by the Britiſh army, was expoſed to danger from 


.at Germantown. 


the Britiſh army, yet as long as the bulk of the people 
of the United States were oppoſed to their government, 
ihe country was unſubdued. 
the more diſcerning politicians, that the luxuries of a 
great city would ſo far enervate the Britiſh troops as to 
indiſpoſe them for thoſe active exertions to which they 
were prompted, while nen encamped in the 
Open country. L 

To take off the impreſſion the Britiſh ſucceſles, might 
make in France' to the prejudice of America, Doctor 
Franklin gave them an ingenious turn, by obſerving, 
e that inſtead of ſaying Sir William Howe had taken 
Philadelphia, it would be more, proper to fay, ae 
phia had taken Sir William Howe.“ 

One of the firſt objects of the Britiſh, after they lad 
got poſſeſſion, was to erect batteries to command the river, 
and to protect the city from any inſult by water. The 


Britiſh ſhipping were prevented from aſcending the De» 


laware, by obſtructions hereafter to be deſcribed, which 
Philadelphia, though poſ- 


the American veſſels in the river. The A mgrican frigate 


Delaware, of 32 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the 
unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by fome ſmaller 


veſſels, commenced a heavy cannonade upon the batte- 
ries and town, but upon the falling of the tide ſhe ran 
aground. Being briſkly fired upon from the town, while 
in this condition ſhe was ſoon compelled to ſurrender. 
The other American veſſets, not able to reſiſt the fire 


from the batteries after loſing one of rheir number, re- 


tired. | 
General Waſhington, having been reinforced by 2500 


men from Pecks-kill and Virginia; and having been in- 


formed, that general Howe had detached a conſiderable 
part of his force, for reducing the forts on the Dela- 
ware, conceived a deſign of attacking the Britiſh poſt 
Their line of encampment, croſſed 
the town ax right angles near its centre. The left wing 

0 extended 


Though Philadelphia had become the reſidence of 


Indeed it was preſumed by 
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nden to the Schuylkill, and was covered in front by 


1777. 


the mounted and diſmounted chaſſeurs. The queen's YL 


Amevican rangers and a battalion of light infantry were 
in front of the right. The goth regiment with another 


battalion of light infantry were ' poſted on the Cheſnut- 


hill road, three quarters of a mile in advance. Lord 
Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia, with four battalions of 
grenadiers. A wa of the general officers of the Ame- 
rican army, whoſe advice was requeſted on the occaſion 
unanimouſly recommended an attack; and it was agreed 
that it ſhould be made in different places, to produce 
the greater confuſion, and to prevent the ſeveral parts 
of the Britiſh forces, from affording ſupport to each 
other. From an apprehenſion, that the Americans from 
the want of dicipline would not perſevere in a long at- 
tack, it was reſolved that it ſhould be ſudden and vigor- 
ous, and if unſucceſsful to make an expeditious retreat. 
The diviſions of Sullivan and Wayne flanked by Con- 
way's brigade, wereto enter the town by the way of Cheſ- 


nut-hill, while general Armſtrong with the Pennſylvania 


militia ſhould fall down the Manatawny road, and gain 
the lefr and rear of the Britiſh. The diviſions of Greene 
and Stephen's flanked by M Dougal's brigade were to enter 
by the lime kiln road. The militia of Maryland and 


Jerſey under generals Smallwood and Furman, were to 


march by the old York road, and to 7 upon the rear 
of their fighter. 

Lord Stirling with Naſhe's and Maxwell's brigade were 
to form a corps de reſerve. The Americans began their 
attack about ſunriſe on the 40th regiment, and a batta- 
lion of light infantry. Theſe two corps being obliged 
to retreat, were purſued into the village. On their retreat 
lieutenant colonel Muſgrove with ſix companies took 


poſt in Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay in front 


of the Americans. From an adherence to the military 


maxim of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by an enemy in 


the rear, it was reſolved to attack the party in the houſe. 

In the mean time general Greene got up with his co- 
lumn and attacked the right wing. Colonel Mathews 
routed a party of the Britith oppoſed to him, killed ſe- 


veral, 
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| | 1997. veral, and denk x36 priſoners, but from the datkneſs of 
WY the day loſt fight of the brigade to which he belonged; 


— 
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and having ſeparated from it, was taken priſoner with his 
whole regiment, and the priſoners which he had pre vi- 
ouſly taken, were releaſed, A number of the troops in 
Greene's diviſion, were ſtopped by the halt of the party 
before Chew's houſe. Near one half of the American 
army remained for ſome time at that place inactive. In 
the mean timegeneral Grey led on three battalions of the 
third brigade, and attacked with vigour. A ſharp con- 
teſt followed. TWO Britiſh regiments attacked at the 
ſame time on the. oppoſite fide of the town. General 
Grant moved up the 49th regiment to the aid of thoſe 
who were engaged with Greene's column. 

The morning was extremely foggy.- This, by conceal- 
ing the true fituation of the parties occaſioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary as to give the Britiſh 
time to recover from the effects of their firſt ſurprize. 
From theſe cauſes the early promiting appearances on the 
part of the aſſailants were ſpeedily reverſed. The Ame- 
ricans left the field haſtily, and all efforts to rally them 
were ineffectual. Lord Cornwallis arrived with a party 
of light horſe, and joined in the purſuit. This was con- 
tinued for ſome miles.---The loſs of the royal army, in- 
cluding the wounded and priſoners, was about . A- 
mong their ſlain were brigadier general Agnew, and lieu- 


| tenant colonel Bird. The loſs of the Americans, in- 


cluding 400 priſoners, was about 1000. Among their 
flain were general Naſh and his aid de — W925 Wi- 


therſpoon. 


Soon after this battle the Britiſh left Germantown, 
and turned their principal attention towards opening a 
free communication between their army and their ſhip- 
ping. 

Much induſtry and jogenuicy had been 1 for the 
ſecurity of Philadelphia on the water ſide. Thirteen gal- 


lies, two floating batteries, two zebeques, one brig, one 


ſhip, beſides a number of armed boats, fire ſhips and rafts, 
were conſtructed or employed for this purpoſe. The A- 


mericans had alſo built a fort on Mud-Ifland, to which 
they 
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3 of || they gave! the name of fort Mifflin, and erected thereon a 1777. 
ed; conſiderable. battery. This iſland is admirably ſituated e ig 


his for the N of works to annoy ſhipping on their way 
vi- up the D claware. It lies near the middle of the river, 
in about 7 1 2 below Philadelphia. No veſſels of burden 
rty ca come up but by the main ſhip channel, which 
can paſſes cloſe to Mud-Ifland, and i is very narrow for more 
In than a mile below. Oppoſite to fort Mifflin there is a 
the height, called Red- Bank. This overlooks not only the 
on- river, but the veighbourigg country. On this eminence, 
the a reſpectable battery was erected. Between theſe two for- 
eral treſſes, which are balf a mile diſtant from each other, 
zoſe the American naval armament for the defence of the ri- 
ver Delaware, made their harbour of retreat. Two ranges 
cal I of cheyaux de friſe were alſo ſunk into the channel. Theſe 
kes, || conſiſted of large pieces of timber, ſtrongly framed together, 
tiſh in the manner uſual for making the foundation of wharfs 
ize. in deep 1 water. Several large points of bearded iron pro- 1 
the jecting down the river were annexcd to the upper parts K 
me- of theſe chevaux de friſe, and the whole was ſunk with 1 
hem Noges, ſo as to be about four feet under the water at low [a 
arty tide. Their prodigious weight and ſtrength could not ih 
on- fail to effect the deſtruction of any veſſel which came upon 4 
in- them. Thirty of theſe machines were ſunk about 300 30 
A- yards below fort Mifflin, ſo as to ſtretch in a diagonal Lil 
eu- lige acroſs the channel. The only open paſſage left was 1 
in- between two piers lying cloſe to the fort, and that was i 
heir Þ ſecured by a ſtrong boom, and could not be approached | 
Wi- but in a direct line to the battery. Another fortification ''h 
was erected on a high bank on the Jerſey ſhore, called 4 
wn, Billingsport. And oppoſite to this, another range of che- L's 
ng a i Laux de friſe was deported, leaving only a narrow and 
hip-  fhoal channel on the one fide. There was alſo a tempo- 
rary battery of two heavy cannon, at the mouth of Man- 
the tua creek, about half way from Red-Bank to Billiagſport. 
gal- The Britiſh were well apprized, that without the com- 
one mand of the Delaware, their poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
-afts, | would be of no Advantage. They thercfore ſtrained every 
e A- nerve, to open the navigation of that river,---to this end 
-bich lord Howe had early taken the moſt effeftual meaſures 
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| 1777. for conducting the fleet d PIE! PS round from the k 
N — Cheſapeak to the Delaware, and drew them up on the great 
if | Pennſylvania ſhore, from Reedy-Ifland to New-Caſtte the pn 
| 


if | | Early in October, a detachment from the Britiſh army you { 
| | croſſed the Delaware, with a view of dihodging the A- draus 
; 


mericans from Billingſport. On their approach, the place 
was evacuated. As the ſeaſon advanced, more vigorous 
meaſures for removing the obſtructions were concerted 
between the general and the admiral. Batteries were 


— , , me te AS S; 3. n — 
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| erected on the Pennſylvania ſhore to affift in diſlodging 1 
| the Americans from Mud-Ifland. 3 the ſame time eee 
Þ Count: Donop with 2000 men, having croſſed into New © 4 
| Jerſey, oppoſite to Philadelphia, marched down'on the deere 
8 yo 


eaftern fide of the Delaware, to attack the redoubt at 
A : Red-Bank. This was defended by about 400 men under take 


ES 


ij} the command of colonel Greene. The attack immedi- * 
| ately commenced by a ſmart' cannonade, under cover ot . 
j which the Count advanced to the redoubt. This place] reh 
4 | was intended for a much larger garriſon than was then ing n 
| : it. It had therefore become neceſſary to run a line in the = 
bil - ö middle thereof, and one part of it was evacuated. That 7 
Kt : P Miff 
ö | part was eaſily carried by the affailants, on which they ſor 
[| mdulged in loud huzzas for their ſuppoſed victory. The 10d 
} ' garriſon kept up a ſevere well directed fire on the affail - Mei 
Nl ants by which they were compelled to retire. They fſuf- 4 
# | fered not only in the aſſault, but in the approach to, and wig 
i retreat from the fort. Their whole lofs in killed and 2 
it wounded was about 400. Count Donop was mortally abs 
il wounded and taken priſoner. Congreſs refolyed, to pre- No 
! ſent colonel Greene with a ſword for his good conduct Wi 
| 


| on this occaſion. An attack made about the fame time Thi 
on fort Mifflin by men of war and frigates, was not more 


2 
facceſsful than the aflault on Red-Bank. The Auguſta q ph 
of 

| man of war of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the vel- thei 
[| ſels which were engaged in it, got aground. The former 8 c 
| was fired and blew up, The latter was evacuated. a 


Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh, for opening of 
the navigation of the Delaware, were unſucceſsful, they 
carried their point in another way that was unexpected. 
The chevaux de friſe, having been ſunk confider- 
; able 
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able time, the current of the water was diverted by this 


* he great bulk into new channels. In conſequence thereof — 
8 boy the paſſage between the iſlands and the Pennſylvania ſhore 
= my was ſo deepened as to admit veſſels of ſome conſiderable 


draught of water. Through this paſſage, the Vigilant, 
2. large ſhip, cut down ſo as to draw but little water, 
mounted with 24 pounders, made her way to a poſition. 


= from which ſhe might enfilade the works on Mud-Ifland. 
e This gave the Britiſh ſuch an advantage, that the poſt was 
a6 029 longer tenable. Colonel Smith, who had with great 
umel ! eallantry defended the fort from the latter end of Sep- 


New tember, to the 11th of November, being wounded, was 
removed to the main. Within five days after his removal, 


pln major Thayer, who as a volunteer had nobly offered to 
inden take charge of this II poſt, was opliged to eva- 
medi. cuate n 

o This event did. not take place till the works were en- 
place tirely beat dow n every piece of cannon diſmounted, and 
en in de of the Britiſh. ſhips ſo near that ſhe threw granadoes 


n the into the fort, and killed the men uncovered in the plat- 
Tha form. The troops who had ſo bravely defended fort 
Mifllin, made a ſafe retreat to Red-Bank. Congreſs voted 
Thel ſwords to, be given to lieutenant colonel Smith and com- 
Mail. modore Hazlewood, for their gallant defence of the De- 
fut. laware. Within three days after Mud-Ifland was evacu- 
100 ated, the garriſon was alſo withdrawn from Red-Bank, 
. on the approach of lord Cornwallis, at the head of a large 
force prepared to aſſault it. Some of the American gal- 
lies and armed veſſels eſcaped by keeping cloſe in with 
qu the Jerſey ſhore, to places of ſecurity above Philadelphia, 


* but 17 of them were abandoned by their crews, and fired. 
time We : A ne 

Thus the Britiſh gained a free communication between 

more "i hf : 
Nan their army and ſhipping. This event was to them very 
N deſirable. They had been previouſly obliged to draw 
pt. their provifions from Cheſter, a diſtance of ſixteen miles, 
at ſome riſque, and a certain great expence. The long 
Mie protracted defence of the Delaware, deranged the plans 
ty of the Britiſh, for the remainder of the campaign, and 


ged conſequently ſaved the adjacent country. 
About this time the chair of Congreſs became vacant, 


able | | by 
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177 7. ' bf the ieren of Mr. Hancock, after he had iſchirged 
WS the duties of that office to great acceptance, two years and 


Nov. = 


2 member, and ſoon after the preſident of the provincial 
congreſs, the preſident of the couneil of fafery---the 


five months. Henry Laurens, of Soutk-Carolina, was 
unanimoully elected his ſucceſſor. He had been in Eng- 
land for ſome years, antecedent to the hoſtile determi- 
nations of parliament againſt the colonies; put finding 
the diſpute growing ſerious, he conceived that dosen 


and duty called him to take part with his native country. 6 
He had been warmly ſolicited to ſtay 1 in England, and of- 


fers were made him not only to ſecure, but: t6"d6uble his 
American eſtate, in caſe of his continuing to retide there, 

but theſe were refuſed. To a particular friend i in Lon- 
don, diſſuading him from coming out to America, he re- 
plied on the ꝙth of Nov. 1774, when at Falmouth, on 
the point of embarking, 74 ſhall” never forget your 
& friendly attention to my intereſt, but I dare not return. 
* Your miniſters are deaf to information, and: ſeem bent 


* on provoking unneceſſary conteſt: think I have ated. 


ce the part of a faithful ſubject, I now! 'go refolved till to 


& labour for peace ; at the ſame time determined io the 


«© laſt event to ſtand or fall with my country.“ e 
Immediately on his arrival in Charlefton; he wits elected 


vice-preſident of the ſtate, Land a member of congreſß. 

While Sir William Howe was ſuecceding iahevery en- 
terprize in Pennſylvania intelligence arrived, ds all be 
related in the next chapter, that general Burgoyne and 
his whole army had ſurrendered Fee of war to he 
Americans. | 

General Waſhington. {ook after eee a cho dera 
ble reinforcement from the northern army, which had 
accompliſhed this great event. With this inertaſed force 


he took a poſition at and neat Whitemarſh. The royal 


army having ſucceeded in removing the obſtructions 3a 
the river Delaware, were ready for new enterprizes. 


„ Sir William Howe, marched out of Philadelphia with 


almoſt his whole force, expecting to bring on a general 
engagement. The next morning he appeared on Cheſ- 
put-bill in front of, and about three miles diſtant from 

the 
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the richt wing of the Americans. 


21 
On the day follow- 1777. 5 


jug the Pritith/ changed their ground, and moved to the 


right. Two days after they moved ſtill farther to the 
rightty a and made every appearance of an intention to attack 
the American encampment. Some ſkirmiſhes took place, 
ard a general action was / hourly expected: but inſtead 
nereof on the morning of the next day, after various 


marches and countermarches, the Britiſh filed off from Dec. 9. 


their right, by two or three eee, in bull march, 
for Philadelphia. | 
The poſition of general n in a military n 


of view was admirable. He was ſo ſenſible of the advan- 


tages of it; chat the manoeuvres of Sir William Howe. 
for ſome days, could not allure him from it. In conſe- 
quence of the reinforcement lately received, he had not 
in any preceding period of the campaign, been in an equal 
condition for a general engagement. Though he ar- 
dentiy wiſhed to be attacked, yet he would not relinquiſh 
a poſition, from which he hoped for reparation for the 
adverſities of the campaign. He could not believe. that 
general Howe with a: victorious army; and that lately re- 


ia forced with four thouſand men from New-York, ſhould: 


come out of Philadelphia only to return thither 
aglin. 
of fuch a movement, the Britiſh commander would, from 
a ſenſe military honour, be compelled to attack him, 
mougk under great diſadvantages. When he found him 
eautious'of engaging and inclining to his left, a daring 
defigty was formed which would have been exccuted, had 
the Britiſh either continued in their poſition, or moved 
a little karther to the left of the American army. This 
was to have attempted in the night to ſurpriſe Philadel- 
Phid. The neceſſary preparations for this purpoſe wers 
made, but the retreut of the Britiſh prevented its execu- 
tion. Soon after theſe events general Smallwood with a 
confiderable force, was poſted at Wilmington on the banks 
of the Delaware, and general Waſhington, with the main 
army retired” to winter quarters at Valley Forge, 16 
miles diſtant from Philadelphia. This poſition was pre- 
ferred to diſtant and more comfortable villages, as being 


calculated 


He therefore preſumed that to avoid the diſgrace 
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.rW-try' adjacent to Philadelphia. The American army 


. 


might have been tracked, by the blood of their feet; in 
marching without ſhoes or ſtockings over the hard frozen 
ground, between Whitemarſh and Valley Forge. Some 


hundreds of them were without blankets. Under theſe 


circumſtances; they had to fit down in a wood, in the 


latter end of December, and to build huts for their ac- 


commodation. This mode of procuring winter quarters, 
if not entirely novel, has been rirely if ever practiſed in 
modern war. The cheerfulneſs with which the general 


and his army ſubmitted to ſpend a ſevere winter, in ſuch 


eircumſtances, rather than leave the country expoſed, by 
retiring farther, demonſtrated as well their patriotiſm as 
their fixed refolution to ſuffer every inconvenience, in pre- 
ference to ſubmiſſion. Thus ended the campaign: of 1777. 
Though Sir William Howe's army had been eroued 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, having gained two conſi- 
derable victories, and been equally triumphant, in many 


| ſmaller actions, yet the whole amount of (this. tide-; of 


good fortune was no more than a good; winter lodging 
for his troops in Philadelphia, whilſt the men under chis 
gommand poſſeſſed no more of the adjacent country than, 
what they immediately commanded with their arms. The 
Congreſs, it is true, was compelled to leave the firſt ſeat: 
of their deliberations, and the greateſt city in the United 
States changed a number of its whig inhabitants for a 
numerous royal army; but it is as true chat the minds of 
the. Americans were, if poſſible, more hoſtile to the claims 
of Great-Britain than ever, and their army had gained as 
much by diſcipline and nen as hw for its 
diminution by. defeats, 61 at 5 

The events of this campaign were Senſe to [the Gm 


guine hopes which had been entertained. of a ſpeedy con- 


queſt of the revolted colonies. , Repeated: proofs had 
been given, that, chough general Waſhington was very 
forward to engage when he thought it to his advantage, 


yet it was impoſſible for the royal commander to bring 


him to action againſt his conſent. By this mode of con- 
ducting the defence of the new formed ſtates, two cam» 
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paigns had been” waſted away, and the work which was 1777- 
— 


originally allotted for one, was ſtill unfiniſhed. © | 
Ap account of fome miſcellaneous tranſactions will 


doſe this chapter. Lieutenant colonel Barton, of a militia 


regiment of the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland, accompanied by 


about forty volunteers, paſſed by night from Warwick neck July 9. 


co Rhode-Iſland, and ſurpriſed general Preſcot in his 
quarters, and brought him and one of his aids ſafe off 
to the continent. Though they had a paſſage'of ten 
miles by water, they eluded the ſhips of war and guard 
boats, which lay all round the iſland. The enterprize 
was conducted with ſo much filence and addreſs, that 
there was no alarm among the Britiſh till the colonel and 


his party had nearly reached the continent with their 
prize. Congreſs ſoon after reſolved, that an elegant 


ſword ſhould be preſented to lieutenant colonel Barton, as 


' colonies. The Americans henceforth devoted themſelves ' 
"to privateering, and were very ſucceſsful. 


of homeward bound Weſt-India men. 


a teſtimonial of their ſenſe of his gallant behaviour. 


It has already been mentioned, that Congreſs in the lat- 
ter end of November 1775, authuriſed the capture of 
veſſels, laden with ſtores or reinforcements for their ene- 
mies. On the 23d of March 1776, they extended this 
permiſſion ſo far as to authoriſe their inhabitants to ſit 
out armed veſſels to cruiſe on the enemies of the united 


| In the courſe 
of the year they made many valuable captures, particularly 
The particulars 


- cannot be enumerated, but good judges have calculated, 


that within nine months after Congreſs authoriſed priva- 
teering, the Britiſh loſs in captures, excluſive of tranſ- 
ports and government ſtore ſhips, exceeded a million ſter- 


ling. They found no difficulty in felling their prizes. 


The ports of France were open to them, both in Europe 
and in the Weſt-Indies. 


In the latter they were ſold 


without any diſguiſe, but in the former a greater regard 


was paid to appearances. Open fales were not permitted 


in the harbours of France at particular times, but even 


then they were made at the entrance or offing. 
In the French Weſt-India iſlands the inhabitants not 
only purchaſed prizes, brought in by American cruiſers, 
| | but 


N 
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1777. but. Rated out privateers under American colours and com: 
1 CEO miſſions, and made captures of Britiſh veſſels. William 
{i Bingham, of Philadelphia, was ſtationed as the agent of 
1 Congrels, at Martinico, and he took an early and active 
io} : part in arming privateers in St. Pierre, to annoy and cruiſe 
1 . againſt Britiſh property. The favourable, diſpoſition, of 

che inhabitants furniſhed him with an opportunity, whic 
he ſucceſsfully improved, not only to diſtreſs the Britiſh 
commerce, but to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
French and Engliſh. The American privateers alſo fonnd 
countenance in ſame of the ports of Spain, but not ſo rea- 
dily nor ſo univerſally as in thoſe of France. The Britiſh 
took many of the American veſſels, but they were oftenMoatis 
of inferior value. Such of them as were laden with pro-M, 
viſions, proved a ſeaſonable gelief to their Weſt-India if- 
lands, which otherwiſe would have ſuffered from the want 
of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been viualy 
pfocured from the neighbouring continent, 
The American privateers in the year 1777, increaſed 


| rm 
in numbers and boldneſs. They ipſulted the coaſts. of I ad 
Great- Britain and Ireland, in a manner that had never equ 
before been attempted. Such was their ſpirit of adven- lepa 


ture, that it became neceſſary to appoint a convoy for e tr 
the protection of the linen ſhips from Dublin and Newry. 
The general Mifflin privateer, after making repeated cap- gie 
tures, arrived at Breſt, and ſaluted the French admiral. 
This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an independ- 
ent power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh ambaſſador, at 
the court of Verſailles, irritated at the countenance given MW, . d 
to the Americans, threatened to return immediately to nd 
London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mea- 


ſures were adopted by France. An order was iſſued in * 
conſequence of his application, requiring all American TH 
veſſels to leave the ports of His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, ies, 

but though the order was poſitive, ſo many evaſions were xpe 


practiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 


[| produced no permanent WW of the beneficial * 
it intercourſe, a | T 
| il his! 
[| der 
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10 effect a free communication between New-York 
'and Canada, and to maintain the navigation of the 
intermediate lakes, was a principal object with the Britiſh, 
for the campaign of 1777. The Americans preſuming 
on this, had been early attentive to their ſecurity, in that 
1 the quarter. They had reſolved to conſtruct a fort on Mount 
oundſindependence, Which is an eminence adjoining the ſtrait 
rea · ¶ on which Ticonderoga ſtands, and nearly oppoſite to that 
ritilh BWfortreſs. They had alſo reſolved to obſtruct the navi- 
often Woation of the ſtrait by caſſoons, to be ſunk in the water, and 
prp-oined ſo as to ſerve at the ſame time for a bridge between 
ia il- ehe fortifications on the caſt and weſt ſide of it; - -and that 
want Wes prevent the Britiſh from drawing their ſmall craft over 
ually Wand: into lake George, the paſſage of that lake ſhould be 
; obſtructed,--that Fort Schuyler, the ſame which had 
ormerly been called Fort Stanwix, ſhould be ſtrengthened, 
and other fortifications erected near the Mohawk river. 
Requifitions were made by the commanding officer in the 
department for 13,600 men, as neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of this diftri&.---The adjacent ſtates were urged to fill up 
heir reeruits, and i in all NA to be in readineſs for an 
active campaign. 

The Britiſh miniſtry were very ſanguine in their hopes, 
rom the conſequences of forming a line of communica- 
jon between New-York and Canada. They conſidered 
he New England people to be the foul of the confederacy, 
and promiſed themſelves much by ſevering them from all 
ree communication with the neighbouring ſtates. They 
oped, when' this was accompliſhed, to be able to ſurround 
hem ſo effectually with fleets and armies, and Indian al- 
ies, as to compel their ſubmiſſion, Animated with theſe 
xpecations they left nothing undone, which bid fair for 
nſuring the foccels of the plans they bad formed for 
his purpoſe. 

The regular troops, Britiſh and German, allotted to 
his ſervice, were upwards of 7000. As artillery is con- 
dered to be particularly uſeful in an American war, 
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1777. where numerous inhabitants are to be driven out of 
A woods and faſtnefſes, this part of the ſervice was parti. 
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both as to officers and men, that had ever been allotted to 
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cularly attended to. The braſs train that was ſent out, 
was perhaps the fineſt, and the moſt excellently ſupplied, 


ſecond the operations of an equal force. In addition to 
the regulars, it was ſuppofed that the Canadians. and the 
loyalifts, in the neighbouring ſtates, would add large re- 
inforcements, well calculated for the peculiar nature offi gat 


the ſervice. Arms and accoutrements were accordingy wit 
provided to ſupply them. Several nations of ſavages had the 
alſo been induced to take up the hatchet, as allies to big but 
Britannic majeſty. Not only the humanity, but the po], 
licy of employing them, was queſtioned in Great-Britainſ ſec: 
The oppoſers of it contended that Indians were caprici/] refi 
ous, inconſtant and intractable, their rapacity infatiateſW Bri 
and their actions cruel and barbarous. At the ſame time his 
their ſervices were reprefented to be uncertain, and thalfff for 
no dependence could be placed on their moſt ſolema en con 
gagements. On the other hand, the zeal of Britiſh mi mit 
niſters for reducing the revolted colonies, was ſo violeni caſi 
as to make them, in their exceſſive wrath, forget that theinl Inf 
adverſaries were men. They contended, that in their virt 
circumſtances every appearance of lenity, by inciting i ſup; 
diſobedience, and thereby increaſing the objects of puniſſſ lige 
ment, was eventual cruelty. In their opinion partial ſeſ and 
 werity was general mercy, and the only method of ſpeed 1] 
ily cruſhing the rebellion, was to invelope its abetton inte 
in ſuch complicated diſtreſs, as by rendering their fituatioff two 
intolerable, would make them willing to accept the Prof to a 
fered bleſſings of peace and ſecurity. The ſentiments offf ord, 
thoſe who were for employing Indians againſt the Ame] leaf 
ricans, prevailed. Prefents were liberally diſtributc fror 


among them. Induced by theſe, and alſo by their inna St.! 
thirſt for war and plunder, they poured forth their wal ter t 


riors in ſuch abundance, that their numbers threaten haw 


to be an incumberance. | | tena 
The vaſt force deſtined for this ſervice was put undd tith 


the command of lieutenant general Burgoyne, an office com 


whoſe abilities were well known, and whoſe ſpirit of enteſ vage 


pri 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
it of prize and thirſt for military fame could not be exceeded. 
arti- 
out, 


lery, who had eſtabliſhed a ſolid reputation by his good 
lied, i conduct during the late war in Germany, and by major 
ed to general Reideſel, and brigadier general Speecht of the 
on to German troops, together with the Britiſh generals Frazer, 
d che Powell and Hamilton, all officers of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
ze re- The Britiſh had alſo undiſputed poſſeſſion of the navi- 
Ire of gation of Lake Champlain. Their marine force thereon, 


dinghß with which in the preceding campaign they had deſtroyed 
es had the American ſhipping on the ROY was not only entire, 
to big but unoppoſed. 

e po A conſiderable force was left! in aun for its internal 


ritain. ſvenitity; and Sir Guy Carleton's military command was 
aprici reſtricted to the limits of that province. Though the 
atiateſW Britiſh miniſtry attributed the preſervation of Canada to 
ie time his abilities in 1775 and 1776, yet by their arrangements 
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for the year 1777, he was only called upon to act a ſe- 
condary part, in ſubſerviency to the grand expedition com- 
mitted to general Burgoyne. His behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, was conformable. to the greatneſs of his mind. 
Inſtead of 'thwarting or retarding a ſervice which was 


1 their] virtually taken out of his hands, he applied himſelf to 
ting 1 ſupport and forward it in all its parts, with the ſame di- 
puniſhy ligence as if the arrangement had been entirely his own, 
rtial ſe and committed to himſelf for execution. 


f ſpeed The plan of the Britiſh for their projected irruption 
abetton into the northweſtern frontier of New-York, conſiſted of 
ituatiof two parts. General Burgoyne with the main body, was 
ie prof to advance by the way of Lake Champlain, with poſitive 
nents orders, as has been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at 
e Ame leaſt ſo far as to effect a junction with the royal army 
tribute from New-York. A detachment was to aſcend the river 
r innatY St. Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quar- 
eir wa ter to penetrate towards Albany, by the way of the Mo- 
reatendÞÞ hawk river. This was put under the command of lieu- 
| tenant colonel St. Leger, and conſiſted of about 200 Bri- 
tiſh troops, a regiment of New-York loyaliſts raiſed and 
commanded by Sir John Johnſon, and a large body of ſa- 
vages. Lieutenant general Burgoyne arrived in Quebec 
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He was ſupported by major general Philips of the artil VW 
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1777- onthe 6th of. May, and exerted. all diligence to 3 
nn due time the objects of the expedition, He proceeded 
June 20. up Lake Champlain and landed near Crown-Point, At 

2 1. this place he met the Indians · gave them a war feaſts, and 
made a ſpeech to them. This was well calculated to excite 
them to take part with the royal army, but at the fame 

time to repreſs their barbarity. He pointedly forbad them 

to ſhed blood when not oppoſed in arms, and commanded 
that aged men, women, children, and priſoners, thould 
be held ſacred. from the knife and the hatchet, even in 
the heat of actual conflict. A reward was promiſed for 
priſoners, and a ſevere enquiry threatened for ſcalps, 
though permiſſion was granted to take them from thoſe 
who were previouſly killed in fair oppoſition. Theſe re- 
ſtrictions were not ſufficient, as will appear in the ſequel, 
to reſtrain their barbarities. The Indians having decidedly 
taken part with the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iſſued 

a proclamation, calculated to ſpread terror among the in- 

habitants. The numbers of his Indian affociates were 

magnified, and their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey 
deſcribed in high ſounding words. The force of the 

Britiſh armies and fleets prepared to eruſh every part of the 

revolted colonies, was alſo diſplayed in pompous language. 

Encouragement and employment were promiſed: to thoſe 

who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal govern- 
ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induſ- 

trious, who continued in their habitations.., All the ca- 
lamities of war arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 

denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould ne in a mili- 

tary oppoſition to the royal forces. | - 

June 30. General Burgoyne advanced with his army; in a Fey 
| days to Crown-Point., At this place he iſſued orders of 
which the following words are a part: The army em- 


barks to-morrow to approach the enemy. 'Fhe- ſervices 


required on this expedition are critical and conſpicuous 
During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in which, nor 
difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to be regarded. This 
army, muſt not retreat.“ From 'Crown-Point the royal 
army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga. On their ap- 
proach to it, they advanced with equal caution and order 
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on both ſides of the lake, while their naval force kept in 
its center. Within a few days they had ſurrounded three 


tourths of the- American works at Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence; and had alſo advanced a work on 
Sugar Hill which commands both, ſo far towards com- 
pletion, that in 24 hours it would have been ready to 
open. Intheſe circumſtances general St. Clair the com- 
manding officer, reſolved to evacuate the poſt at all events; 
but conceiving it prudent to take the ſentiments of the 
general officers, he called a council of war on the occaſion. 
It was repreſented to this council, that their whole num- 
bers were not. ſufficient to man one half of the works, 
and that as the whole muſt be on conſtant duty, it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the neceſſary fatigue for 
any length of time, and that as the place would be com- 
pletely inveſted on all ſides within a day, nothing but an 
immediate evacuation of the poſts could fave their troops. 
The ſituation of general St. Clair was eminently embar- 
raſſing. Such was the confidence of the ſtates in the fan- 
cied ſtrength of this poſt, and of the ſuppoſed ſuperioriry 
of force for its defence, that to retreat without riſquing 
an action could not fail of drawing on him the execration 
of the multitude. To ſtand ſtill, and by ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurrounded to riſque his whole army for a ſingle 
poſt, was contrary to the true intereſt of the ſtates. In 
this trying ſituation, with the unanimous approbation of 
a council of his general officers, he adopted the heroic 
mſdlution of lncrifcicg FTE ee to ſave his 
amp. 

The to af cies apprcbiagont PE bs garri- 
* had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
caution. While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 


ſpect, the evacuation was completed with fo much ſecrecy 


and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the public 
ſtores was ſaved, and the whole would have been em- 


barked, had not a violent gale of wind which ſprung up 


in the night, prevented the boats from reaching their ſta- 
tion. 


The works abandoned by the Americans, were as fol- 
low: The old French lines conſtructed in the late war 
between 
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1777. between France and England, which looked an ge- 
J neral Burgoyne's encampment had been repaired the year 
_ before, and were in good order. About the center was 
a battery of ſix guns. Theſe: occupied about two-thirds 
of the high ground from the ſtrait to the old fort. The 
14 remaining third was open, but ſome fleches were thrown 
142 up for its ſecurity. The old fort was in ruins, but ſome 
| | guns were mounted on a ravelin thereof, that looked 
towards the lake. There was alſo a battery of four guns 
1 in the French lines, which had the fame aſpect. On the 
= point above the bridge was a battery of four guns, and on 
Mount Independence another of fix or eight. The fort 
on that ſide was nearly a mile from the battery, and was 
formed of piquets. The defence of it might have em- 
ployed four hundred men, but it could not have refiſted 
a ſix pounder. There were no barracks within it, nor a 
drop of water, but at a conſiderable diſtance. From the 
battery at the point, a line of entrenchment ran round 
/ the mount, upwards of a mile and a half in length. There 
* | had been a ſtrong abbatis in front of this line the year 
| 
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before, but it had been conſumed by fire, as was alſo that 
in front of the French lines. Towards the eaſt of the 
mount was a block-houſe. Another was on the Ticon- 
| deroga fide. New works were begun on the mount; but 
| there was neither time nor ſtrength of hands to complete 
them. A great deal of timber had been felled between 
the caſt creek and the foot of the mount, to retard the 
approaches of the Britiſh. All the redoubts on the low 
ground were abandoned, for want of men to occupy them. 
Theſe works, together with 93 pieces of ordnance, and a 
large collection of rep 51 into the unde of the 
| Britiſh, | l 
July 6. This evacuation of W was the ſubject dd a no 
{if ſevere ſcrutiny. © Congreſs recalled their general officers ¶ dif 
1 in the northern department, and ordered an enquiry into tu. 
their conduct. They alſo nominated two gentlemen of ¶ ou 
| eminence in the law to afliſt the judge advocate in proſe- bir 
cuting that enquiry, and appointed a committee of their i th, 
„ own body to collect evidence in ſupport of the charges, fre 
118% which were on this occaſion brought — them. Ge- ¶ fu 
I > TIN. neral 
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neral St. Clair, from the neceſſity of the caſe, bes 1777. 
to this innovation in the mode of conducting court 


martial, but in behalf of the army proteſted againſt its 
being drawn into precedent. Charges of no leſs magni- 


tude than cowardice, incapacity and treachery, were brought 


forward in court againſt him, and believed by many. The 
public mind, ſore with the loſs of Ticonderoga, and ap- 
prehenſive of general diſtreſs, ſought to eaſe itfelf by 
throwing blame on the general. When the fituation of 
the army permitted an enquiry into his conduct, he was 
honourably acquitted. In the courſe of his trial it was 
made to appear, that though 13,600. men had been early 
called for as neceſſary to defend the northern poſts, yet 
on the approach of general Burgoyne, the whole force 
collected to oppoſe him was only 2546 continentals, and 
900 militia badly equipped, and worſe armed. From 
the inſufficiency of their numbers, they could not poſſeſs 
themſelves of Sugar- hill, nor of Mount-Hope, though the 
former commanded the works both of Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, and the latter was of great impor- 
tance for ſecuring the commanication with Lake George, 
and had been fortified the year before with that view, 


To the queſtion which had been repeatedly aſked, © why - 2 
was the evacuation, if really neceflary, delayed, till the” 


Americans were ſo nearly ſurrounded, as to occafion the 
loſs of ſuch valuable ſtores ? It was anſwered, that from 
various circumſtances it was impoſſible for general St. Clair 


to get early information of the numbers oppoſed to him. 


They made no debarkation till they came to Gilliland's 

creek, which is about 40 miles to the northward of Ti- 
canderoga, and from this they ſpeedily reimbarked. The 
ſavages which they kept in front, deterred ſmall. recon- 


noitring parties from approaching ſo near as to make any 
diſcoveries of their numbers. Large parties from the na- 
ture of the ground, could not have been ſupported with- 


out riſquing a general action, and that from the com- 
bined operation of theſe circumſtances, the numbers of 
the approaching royal army were effectually concealed 
from the garriſon, till the van of their force appeared in 
full view before it.“ The retreating army embarked as 

| | much 
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177%: much of their baggage and ſores as they. had any pro- 
ſpect of ſaving on board batteaux, and diſpatehed them 


under convoy of five armed gallies to Skeneſborough; 
Their main body took its route towards the ſame place by 
way of Caſtleton. The Britiſh were no ſooner apprized 
of the retreat of the Americans than they purſued them, 
General Frazer, at the head of the light troops, advanced 
on their main body. Major general Reideſel was alſo 


ordered with the greater part of the Brunſwie troops, to 


march in the ſame direction. General Burgoyne in per- 
fon conducted the purſuit by water. The obſtructions 
to the navigation, not having been completed, were ſoon 


cut through. The two frigates---the Royal George and 
the Inflexible, together with the gun boats, having ef- 


fected their paſſage, purſued with ſo much rapidity, that 
in the courſe of a day the gun boats came up with and at- 


| racked the American gallies near Skeneſborough falls. 


July 7. 


- ereck' to fort Anne. 


Ona the approach of the ' frigates all oppoſition ceaſed; 


Two of the gallies were taken and three blown up. The 
Americans ſet fire to their works, mills. and batteaux; 
They were now left in the woods, deſtitute of proviſions. 
In this forlorn ſituation they made their eſcape up W ood- 
Brigadier Frazer purſued the re- 
treating Americans=--came up with, and attacked their 
rear guard, at Hubbordton. In the courfe of the engage- 
ment he was joined by the German troops, commanded 
by general Reideſel. The Americanscommanded by co- 
lonel Warner, made a gallant reſiſtance, but after ſuſtain» 
ing conſiderable loſs, were obliged to give way. Lieut. 
colonel Hall, with the niath Bririfth regiment, was detached 
from Skeneſborough by general Burgoyne, to take poſt 
near fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this re- 
giment and a few. Americans, but the latter, after a con- 


flict of two hours, fired the fort, and retreated to fort 


Edward. The deſtruction of the gallies and batteaux of 


the Americans at Skeneſborough, and the defeat of their 


rear, obliged general St. Clair, in order to avoid being 


between two fires, to change the route of his main body, 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. 


After a fa- 


diguing and diſtreſſing march of ſeven days, he joined 
Rr 


danger, but acted with vigour and firmneſs. 


viſion. 
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general Schuyler at fort Edward. Their combined forces, 7777. 
incluſi ve of the militia, not exceeding in the whole 4400 . 


men, were not long after on the approach of general Bur- 
goyne ; om pelled to retire farther into the country, bor- 
dering on Albany, Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, 
which inꝰthis period of the campaigu ſwept away all oppo- 
ſition from before the royal army. The officers and men 
were liighly elated wirh their good fortune. They con- 
Kdere$s their toils to ibe nearly at an end; Albany to be 
within their graſp, and che congueſt of the adjacent pro- 
vinees reduced to x ceftainty. In Great - Britain intelli- 
gence of the progreſs of Burgoyne diffuſed: a general joy. 
As to che Americans, the loſs of reputation which they 


ſuſtained in the opinion of their European admirers, was 
-grearer than their loſs of poſts, artillery and troops. They 


were ſtigmatiſed as wanting the reſolution and abilities 


of men in the defence of their deareſt rights. Their un- 
qualißed ſubjugation, or unconditional ſubmiſſion was 


conſidered as being near at hand. An opinion was dif- 
fuſed; that che war in effect was over, or that the far- 


chere reſiſtanee of the coloniſts would ſerve only to make 
the terms of their ſubmiſſion more humiliating: The ter- 
ror which the Joſs of Ticonderoga ſpread throughout the 


New. England ſtates was great, but nevertheleſs no diſ- 


poſition to purchaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion appeared in any 


quarter. They did not fink under the appreheuſions of 
The royal 
army, after theſe ſucceſſes, continued for ſome days in 
Skeneſborough, waiting for their tents, baggage and pro- 
In the mean time general Burgoyne put forth/a 
proclamation, in which he called on the inhabitants of 
the adjacent towns to ſend a depuration of ten or more 
perſons from their reſpective townſhips, to meet colonel 
Skene at Caſtleton, on the 15th of July. The troops were 
at the ſame time buſily employed in opening a road, and- 
clearing a ereek, to favour their advance, and to open a 
paſſage for the conveyance of their ſtores. A party of 
the royal army which had been left behind at Ticonde- 
roga, was equally induſtrious in carrying gun boats, pro- 
viton, veſſels, and batteaux over land, into lake George. 
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1777). An immenſity of labour in every quarter was actedlary oro 
HA but animated as they were with paſt ſucceſſes re erif 
hopes, they diſregarded toil and danger. 
From Skeneſborough general Burgoyne diretted- his 
courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on Hudſon's. 
River. Though the diſtance in à right line from one to 
the other is but a few miles, yet ſuch is the impracticable 
nature of the country, and ſuch were the artificial -diffi- 
culties thrown in his way, that nearly as many days wert 
conſumed as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 
have meaſured in miles. The Americans; under the di- 
rection of general Schuyler, had cut large trees on bot 
fides of the road, ſo as to fall acroſs with their branches 
inter woven. The face of the country was likewiſe fo 
broken with creeks and *marſhes,: that they had no leſ. 
than forty bridges to conſtruct, one of which was a log- 
work over # morafs, two miles in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had general Burgoyne 
fallen back from Skeneſborough to Ticonderoga, ander ! 
- thence proceeded by lake George, but he declined this Her. 
route, from an apprehenſion that a retrograde motion online 
- his part would | abate the panic of the enemy. He had rea 
alſo a ſuſpicion that ſome delay might be occaſioned bi V 
the American garriſon at Fort George, as in caſe of his 
taking that route, they might ſafely continue to reſiſt to 
the laſt extremity, having open in their rear a place of 
retreat. On the other hand it was preſumed, that as ſoon 
as they knew that the royal army was marching in a di- 
rection which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would conſult their ſafety by a ſeaſonable evacuation. In 
addition to theſe reaſons he had the advice and perſuaſion 
of colonel Skene. That gentleman had been recommended 
ito him as a perſon proper to be conſulted. His land was 
»ſo-ſituated, that the opening of a road between Fort Ed- 
wart and Skeneſborough would greatly enhance its value. 
This circumſtance might have made him more urgent in 
his recommendations of that route, eſpecially as its being 
the ſhorteſt, it bid fair for uniting the royal intereſt with 


private convenience. The opinion formed by general lav 
Burgoyne of the effect of his direct movement from Skeneſ- ple. 
borough 
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eſfary N orough to Fort Edward on the American garriſon, was 1777+" 
eriſied by the event; for being apprehenſive of having 
heir retreat cut off, they abandoned their fort and burnt 

eir veſſels. The navigation of Lake George being 

hereby left free, proviſions and ammunitiou were brought | 
or ward from Fort George: to the firſt navigable parts of 
udſon's-River. This is a diſtance of 15 miles, and the 
oads'of difficult paſſage. The intricate combination of 
and and water carriage, together with the inſufficient 
zeans:of tranſportation, and exceſſive rains, cauſed ſuch 
clays, that at the end of fifteen days there were not more 
han four days proviſion brought forward, nor above ten 


anche itteaux in the river. The difficulties of this conveyance, 
wiſe ſfol8s well as of the march through the wilderneſs from 


no leſil keneſborough to Fort Edward, were encountered and 


a log - Pvercome by the royal army, with a ſpirit and alacrity 

ifnfcul il chich could not be exceeded. At length, after incredible 
rgoyneffatigue and labour, general Burgoyne, and the army un- July 30. 
a, ander his command reached Fort Edward, on Hudſon's-Ri- 

d this er. Their exultation on accompliſhing, what for a long 


ime had been the . of their e was nm | 
Treat. j a 5 
While the Britiſh were ctr] in their advance. by 
he combined difficulties of nature and art, events took 
lace, which proved the wiſdom and propriety of the re- 
reat from Ticonderoga. The army ſaved by that means, 
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as ſoou das between the inhabitants and general Burgoyne. This | 

u a di- bated the panic of the people, and became a center of | 1 
t, they endezvous for them to repair to. On the other hand, Wl. 
on. In ad they ſtood their ground at Ticonderoga, they muſt in 


ſuaſonMWbe ordinary courſe of events, in a ſhort time, either have 
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nendedſeen cut to pieces, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners | 
od waslf war. In either caſe, as general St. Clair repreſented - . 
ort Ed- his elegant defence: Fear and diſmay would have 115 
s value. ized on the inhabitants from the falſe opinion that had 14 
gent in een formed of the ſtrength of theſe poſts, wringing grief | 
s being ind moping melancholy, would have filled the habitations 


eſt with f thoſe whoſe deareſt connexions were in that army, and 
general lawleſs hoſt of ruffians, ſet looſe from every ſocial prin- 
Skeneſ- ple, would have roamed at large through the defence- 
rough 55 "mo 
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1777. leſs country, te bent of ſavages would have carried 
havock, devaſtatiom and terror before them. Gxeut part 


of the ſtate of New-York muſt have ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, and in it he would have found the means to 


proſecute his ſucceſs: He would have been able effectually 


to have co- operated with general Howe, and would pro- 
bably ſaon have been in the ſame country with him 
that country where the illuſtrious Waſhington, with an 
inferior force made fo glorious a ſtand, but whomuſt have 
been obliged to retire, if both armies had come upon him 
at once. or he might have been forced to a general and 
deciſtve action iu unfavourable circumſtances, whereby the 
hopes, the now well founded hopes of America —of li- 
berty; peace and ſafety might have been cut off forever.” 
Such, it was apprehended, would have been the conſe- 
quences, if the American northern army had not retreated 


from their. poſts at Ticonderoga. From the adoption of 
that meaſure very different events took place. 


In a few 
days after the evacuation, general Schuyler iſſued a pro- 


clamation, calling to the minds of the inhabitants the late 


barbarities and deſolations of the royal army in Jerſey 
warning them that they would be dealt with as träitors, 
if they joined the Britiſh, and requiring them with their 
arms to repair to the American ſtandard. Numerous 
parties were alſo employed in bringing off public ſtores, 
and in felling trees. and throwing obſtructions in the way 
of the advancing royal army. At firſt an univerſal panic 


intimidated the inhabitants, but they ſoon recovered. The 


laws of ſelf-preſer vation operated in their full force, and 
diffuſed a general activity through the adjacent ſtates. 
The formalities of convening, draughting and officeritg 
the militia, were in many inſtances diſpenced with. Hun- 
dreds ſeized their firelocks, and marched on the general 
call, without waiting for the orders of their immediate 
commanders. 'The inhabitants had no means of ſecurity, 
but to abandontheir/habirations; and take up arms. Every 


individual ſaw the neceflity of becoming a temporary ſol- 


dier. The terror exited by the Indians, inſtead of diſpofing 
the Ger ts court: Britiſh: AUG 49220 kad a'contrary 
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fuffered from their indiſeriminate barbarities. Among 1777. 
other inſtances, the murder of Miſs M' Crea excited an n 


univerſal horror. This young lady, in the innocence of 
youth, and the bloom of beauty---th2 daughter of a- ſteady 
loyaliſt, and engaged to be married to a Britiſ officer, 
was on the very day of her intended nuprials, maſſacred 
by the ſavage auxiliaries, attached to the Britiſh army. “ 
Occaſion was thereby given to inflame the populace, and 
to blacken the royal cauſe. The cruelties of the Indians, 
ind the cauſe in which they were engaged, were affociated 
together, and preſented in one view to the alarmed in- 
habitants, "Thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to draw forth 
the militia in ſupport of American independence, ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed their execrations of the army, which ſub- 
mitted to accept of Indian aid, and they loudly condemned 
that government which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a 
civil conteſt, as were calculated not to ſabdue, but to ex- 
terminate a people whom they affected to reclaim as ſubs 
jects. Their cruel mode of warfare, by putting to death 
as weil the ſmiling infant and the defenceleſs female, as 


the refiſting armed man, excited an univerſal ſpirit of rea 


fiſtance. In conjunction with other circumſtances, it im- 
preſſed on the minds of the inhabitants a general convic- 
tion that a vigorous determined oppoſition was the only 
alternative for the preſervation of their property, their 
children and their wives. Could they have indulged the 
hope of ſecurity and protection while they remained 
peaceably at their homes, they would have found many 
excuſes for declining to aſſume the profeſſion of ſoldiers, 
but when they contraſted the dangers of a manly reſiſtance, 
with thoſe of a paſſive inaction, they choſe the former, 
as the leaſt of two unavoidable evils. All the feeble aid, 


which 


* This, though true, was no premedidated barharity. - The circumſtances 
were as follows : Mr. Jones, her e frca an anxiety for her fafety, engaged 
ſome Indians to remove her from among. the Americans, and promiſed to re- 
ward the perſon who ſhould bring her ſafe to him, wich a barrel of rum. TWO 
of the Indians, who had conveyed her ſome diſtance, on the way to her in- 
tended huſband, diſputed, which of them ſhpuld prefent her to Mr. N 
Both were anxious for the reward. One of them killed her with his tomahawk, 
to prevent the other from receiving it. Burgoyne obliged the Indians to de- 
liver up the murderer, and threatened to put him to death. His life was only 
Ipared,” upon the Indians agreeing to terms, which the peneral thought would 
be more efficacious than an execution, in preventing ſimilar miſchicts, | 
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on their cauſe, and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition 


tions and of property inſpires. 


Ta (HISTORY or Tas: 


which the royal army received from their Indian auxili- 
aries, was infinitely overbalanced by the odium it brought 


which the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. While 
danger was remote, the preſſing calls of Congreſs, and of 


the general officers, for the inhabitants to be in readineſs 


to oppoſe a diſtant foe were unavailing, or tardily ex- 
ecuted, but no ſooner had they recovered from the firſt 
impreſſion of the general panic, than they turned out 
with unexampled alacrity. The owners of the ſoil came 
forward with that ardor, which the love of dear connec- 
An army was ſpeedily 
poured forth from the woods and mountains. When 


- they who had begun the retreat were nearly waſted a- 


way, the ſpirit of the country immediately ſupplied: their 
place with, a much greater and more formidable force, 
In addition to theſe incitements, it was early conjectured, 


that the royal army, by puſhing forward would be ſo en- 


tangled as not to be able to advance or retrat on equal 
terms. Men of abilities and of eloquence, influenced with 
this expectation, harangued the inhabitants in their ſeve- 
ral'towns---ſet forth in high-colouring, the cruelties of 
the ſavage auxiliaries of Great-Britain, and the fair pro- 


ſpects of capturing the whole force of their enemies, 


From the combined influence of theſe cauſes, the Ame- 
rican army ſoon amounted to upwards of 13, ooo men. 

While general Burgoyne was forcing his way down to- 
wards Albany, lieutenant colonel St. Leger was co-operat- 
ing with him ig the Mohawk country. He had aſcended 
the river St. Lawrence, croſſed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the ſiege of Fort Schuyler. On the approach of 
this detachment of the royal army, general Harkimer 
collected about 800 of the whig militia of the parts ad- 
1 for the relief of the garriſon. 

St. Leger aware of the conſequences of being attacked 


in his trenches, detached Sir John Johnſon, with ſome 


tories and Indians to lie in ambuſh, and intercept the ad- 
vancing militia. The ſtratagem took effect. The general 
and his militia were ſurpriſed, but ſeveral of the Indians 


were nevertheleſs killed by PRA fire. A ſcene of confu- 
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fion followed. Some of Harkimer's men run off, but others 1577. 
poſted themſelves behind logs, and continued to fight wit 
bravery and ſucceſs. The loſs on the fide of the Ameri- 
cans was 160 killed, beſides the wounded. Among the 
former was their gallant leader general Harkimer. Seve- 
ral of their killed and wounded were principal inhabitants 
of that part of the country. Colonel St. Leger availed 
himſelf of the terror excited on this occaſion, and endea- 
voured by ſtrong repreſentations, of Indian barbarity to 
intimidate the garriſon into an immediate ſurrender. He 
ſent verbal, and written meſſages, ** demanding the ſur- 
render of the fort, and ſtating the impoſlibility of their 
obtaining relief, as their friends under. general Harkimer 
were entirely cut off, and as general Burgoyne had forced 
his way through the country, and was daily receiving the 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants,“ he repreſented “ the pains 
ke had taken to ſoften the Indians, and to obtain engage- 
ments from them, that in caſe of an immediate ſurrender 
every man in the garriſon ſhould be ſpared,” and par- 
ticularly enlarged on the circumſtance, that the Indi- 
ans were determined, in caſe of their meeting with far- 
ther oppoſition, to maſſacre not only the garriſon, but 
every man, woman or child in the Mohawk country.” 
Colonel Ganſevort, who commanded in the fort, replied, 
that being by the United States entruſted with the 
harge of the garriſon, he was determined to defend it to 
the laſt extremity, againſt all enemies whatever, without 
any concern for the conſequences of doing his duty.” 

It being reſolved maugre, the threats of Indian barba- 
ities to defend the fort.---Lieutenant colonel Willet un- 
dertook, in conjunction with lieutenant Stockwell, to give 
nformation to their fellow citizens, of the ftate of the 
parriſon, 'Theſe two adventurous officers paſſed by night 
hrough the befiegers works, and at the hazard of falling 
nto the hands of ſavages, and ſuffering from them the 
everity of torture, made their way for fifty miles through 
langers and. difficulties, in order to procure relief for 
their beſieged aſſociates. In the mean time the Britiſh 
arried on their operations with ſuch induſtry, that in leſs 


han three weeks they had advanced within 150 yards of 
he fort. p he 
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1 The brave garriſon, Ks its hour of danger, was not foti 
gotten. General Arnold; with à brigade of continent 
troops, had bſen previouſly detached by general 'Schuyler 
for their relief, and was then near at hand. Mr. To Lee 
Schuyler who had been taken up by the Americans; oHTIae 
ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, was promiſed his life and hi 
eſtate, on conſideration that he ſhould go on and alarn 
the Indians with ſuch repreſentations of the numben 
marching againſt them, as would occaſion their retreat 
He immediately proceeded to the camp of the Indians 
and being able to converſe in their own language, informe 
them that vaſt numbers of hoſtile Americans were next 
at hand. They were thoroughly frightened and determin{Weor 
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11 ed to go off. St. Leger uſed every art to retain chemfobje 
i 4 but nothing could change their determination. It is th of f 

115 jk characteriſtic of theſe people on a ' reverſe of fortune tifmu: 
jt betray irreſolution, and a total want of that conſtancyriſo, 

f which is neceſſary to ſtruggle for a length of time witlilwhc 

8 i _ difficulties. They had found the fort ſtronger: and betteſpect 

40 defended than was expected. They had loſt ſeveral head be e 


4 * 
— * 


| men in their engagement with general Harkimer, and hat ng 
Ii gotten no plunder. Theſe circumſtances, added to the cer and 
f tainty of the approach of a reinforcement. to their adver mig! 
faries, | which they believed to be much greater than Worn 
really was, made them quite untractable. Part of thei Ver 
. inſtantly decamped, and the remainder threatened to folfor; 
* ow, if the Britiſh did not immediately retreat.  Thifthat 
| _ meaſure was adopted, and the fiege raiſed. From t 


| ver. 

10 diſorder, occaſioned by the preeipitaney of the Indians num 
16 Aug. 22 the tents, and much of the artillery and ſtores of the an 
10 ſiegers, fell into the hands of the garriſon. The diſconther 

iq tented ſavages, exaſperated by their ill fortune, are fail n 
1 on their retreat, to have robbed their Britiſh aſſociate ſupf 

þ of their baggage and proviſions. 5 5 | he 
i: While the fare of Fort Schuyler was in \ ſaſpenſs, el 

þ otcurred to general Burgoyne, on hearing of its beige e 
Ai beſieged, that a ſadden and rapid movement forwafAm 
li would be of the utmoſt confequence. As the principonly 
Wt! Force of his adverfaries was in front between him as em 
N Albany; he hoped by advancing on them, -to-- redut Lien 
0 n 
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his way to New. England. Had they to avoid an attack, 
retreated up the Mohawk river, they would, in caſe of St. 
Leger's ſucceſs, have put themſclves between two fires. 
Had they retreated to Albany, it was ſuppoſed their ſitu- 
ation would have been worſe, as a co-operation from 
New-York was expected. Beſides, in caſe of that move- 
ent, an opportunity would have been given for a junc- 
ion of Burgoyne and St. Leger. To have retired from 
he ſcene of action by filing off for New-England, ſeemed 
o be the only opening left for their eſcape. With ſuch 
riews general Burgoyne promiſed himſelf great advantages, 
from advancing rapidly towards Albany. The principal 


of furniſhing proviſions to his troops. To keep up a com- 
wnication with Fort George, ſo as to obtain from that gar- 
riſon, regular ſupplies at à diſtance daily encreaſing, was 
wholly impracticable. The advantages which were ex- 
od MO the propoſed: meaſure, were too dazzling to 
eafily relinquiſhed. Though the impoſſibility of draw- 
ng proviſions from che ſtores in their rear, was known 
and acknowledged, yet a. hope was indulged that they 
might be elſewhere, obtained; A plan was therefore 
formed to open reſources, from the plentiful farms of 
ermont. Every day” 8 account, and particularly, the in- 
formation of colonel Skene, induced Burgoyne to believe, 
hat one deſcription, of the inhabitants in that country 
vere panic ſtruck, and that another, and by far the moſt 
numerous, were friends to the Britiſh intereſt, and only 
anted the appearance of a protecting power to ſhew 
bemſelves. Relying on this intelligence, he detached 
nly 500 men, 100 Indians, and two field pieces, which he 
ſuppoſed would be fully ſufficient for the expedition. 
he command of this force was given to lieutenant colo- 
nel Baum, and'it was ſuppoſed that with it he would 
be enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of ſupplies which the 
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only guarded by militia. It was alſo intended to try the 
emper of the inhabitants and to mount the dragoons. 
Lieutenant colonel Baum was iaſtructed to keep the re- 
"or. II. | — gular 


| i 
hem to the neceſſity of fighting. or of retreating out of 1777. 
— 


objection againſt this plauſible project, was the difficulty 


mericans had collected at Bennington, and which was 
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1 777. des | force poſted, while the light troops felt their way 
— and to avoid all danger of being furrounded, or of ha 
ing his retreat cut off. But he proceeded with leſs ca 
tion than his perilous fituation required. Conkiding i 
the numbers and promiſed aid of thoſe who were depend 
ed upon as friends, he preſumed too much. On his aj 
proaching the place of his deſtination, he found the A 
merican militia ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed. 
therefore took poſt in the vicioity,---entrenched his pary 
and diſpatched an expreſs. to general Burgoyne, with a 
account of his fituation, Colonel Breyman was detache 
to reinforce him. Though every exertion was made ti 
puſh forward this reinforcement, . yet from the imprac 
ticable face of the country and defective means of tran( 
-. portation, 32 hours elapſed before they had marched 2. 
miles. General Starke who commanded. the America 
militia at Bennington, engaged with them before the j june 
tion of the two royal detachments could be effected. O. 
this occaſion about 800 undiſciplined militia, without bay 
onets, or a ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and, route( 
500 regular troops advantageouſly poſted behind en 
trenchments---furniſhed with the beſt arms, and defendei 
with two pieces of artillery. The field pieces were take: 
from the party commanded by col. Baum, and the great 
eſt part of his detachment was either killed or capturec 
Colonel Breyman arrived on the ſame ground and on th: 
ſame day, but not till the action was over. loſtead ol 
meeting his friends, as he expected, he found himſe 
briſkly attacked. This was begun by colonel Warner 
(who with his continental regiment, which having bee: 
. ſent for from Mancheſter, came opportunely at this time 
and was well ſupported by Stark's militia, which had juſ 
defeated the party commanded by colonel Baum. Brey 
man's troops, though fatigued with their preceding march 
behaved with great reſolution, but were at length compel 
led to abandon their artillery, and retreat. In theſe tw 
actions the Americans took four braſs field pieces, twelve 
braſs drums, 250 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition wag 
gons, and about 700 priſoners. The loſs of the Ameri 
cans, incluſive of their wounded, was about 100 men 
Congreſ 
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ir way Congreſs reſolved, *that their thanks be preſented to gen. I777, 
f haf stark, of the New-Hampſhire militia, and the officers > 
1s caufMand troops under his command, for their brave and ſuc- 
ding i ceſsful attack upon, and fignal ier over the enemy in 
lependMtrheir lines at Bennington, and alſo, that brigadier Stark, 
his ap ve 3.5 eee a brigadier general in the army of the United 
the Astates.“ Never were thanks more deſervedly beſtowed. 
d. HMWThc overthrow of theſe detachments was the firſt link in 
s partyſWa grand chain of cauſes, which finally drew down ruin 
with Aon the whole royal army. The confidence with which 
etachethe Americans were inſpired, on finding themſelves 
made tWable to defeat regular troops, produced ſurpriſing effects. 
impract animated their exertions, and filled them with expec- 
f tranſſ tation of farther ſucceſſes. 
ched 2 That military pride, which is the ſoul of an army, 
mericaſÞwas nurtured by the captured artillery, and other trophies 
he juncWof victory. In proportion to the elevation of the Ame- 
:d,, Ofxicans, was the depreſſion of their adverſaries. Accuſ- 
put baytomed to ſucceſs, as they had been in the preceding part 
|, routcYof the campaign, they felt unuſual mortification from 
ind enfthis unexpected check. Though it did not diminiſh their 
efendeMcourage, it abated their confidence. It is not eaſy to enu- 
re taketElmerate all the diſaſtrous conſequences which reſulted to 
e greaiſſthe royal army, from the failure of their expedition to 
apturedEBennington. Theſe were ſo extenſive, that their loſs of 
d on tha men was the leaſt conſiderable. It deranged every plan 
ſtead ofWfor ning the advantages which had been previoully 
himſelſſobtained. Among other embarraſſments it reduced ge- 
Warner neral Burgoyne to the alternative of halting, till he 
ng beeWrought forward ſupplies from Fort George, or of ad- 
his time ancing without them at the riſque of being ſtarved. The 
had julformer being adopted, the royal army was detained from 
Brey Auguſt 16th, to September 13th. This unavoidable de- 
z marchWay, gave time and opportunity for the Americans to col? 
compel ect in great numbers. 
heſe twill The defeat of lieutenant colonel Baum, was the firſt 
s, twelvvent which for a long time had taken place in favour of 
on wagſWhe American northern army. From December 19795, 
Ameriſßzt had experienced one misfortune, treading on the heels 
do ment another, and defeat ſucceeding defeat. Every move- 
ongreſſ; 5 ment 
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mination found that the reduction of either that poſt or 


of much diſcuſſion. Some charged it on the impetuoſit 
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ment had been either retreating or evacuating. „ The ſub. Me 
ſequent tranſactions preſent a remarkable contraſt. For- N vo 
tune, which previous to the battle of Bennington, had not 
for a moment quitted the Britiſh ſtandard, ſeemed after Ini 
that event, as if ſhe had totally ee it, and ane over 


to the oppoſite party. Gab] 

After the evacuation of Ticonderoga, the 2 legs ti ore: 
had fallen back from one place to another, till they at ( 
laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's iſland. Soon after this retreat- an 
ing ſyſtem was adopted, Congreſs recalled their general beit 


officers, and put general Gates at the head of their north. a 
ern army. His arrival gave freſh vigour to the exertions wit 
of the inhabitants. The militia fluſhed with their recent M;ho; 
victory at Bennington, collected in great numbers to his ade 
ſtandard, They ſoon began to be animated with a hope Nreſo 
of capturing the whole Britiſh army. A ſpirit of adven-M;we; 
ture burſt forth in many different points of direction, I mar 
While general Burgoyne was urging his preparations for ¶ ſpec 
advancing towards Albany, an enterprize was undertaken part 
by general Lincoln to recover Ticonderoga, and the other hcc: 
poſts in the rear of the royal army, He detached colonel any 
Brown with 500 men to the landing at Lake George. The ang 
colonel. conducted. his operations with fo much addreſs, ſſ vict 
that he ſurpriſed all the outpoſts between the landing a and 
the north end of Lake George, and the body of the for- Noffi. 
treſs at Ticonderoga, He alſo took Mount Defiance and yer: 
Mount Hope, the French lines, and a block-houſe, 200Mand 
batte aux, ſeveral gun boats, and an armed ſloop, together too 
with 290 priſoners, and at the ſame time releaſed 100 acti 
Americans. His own loſs was trifling. Colonel Brown and 
colonel Johnſon, the latter of whom had been detached 
with 500 men, to attempt Mount Independence, on exa- 


of Ticonderoga, was beyond their ability. When the neceſ- 
ſary ſtores for thirty days ſubGſtence, were brought for: 
ward from Lake George, general Burgoyne gave up al 
communication with the magazines in his rear, and 
croſſed Hudſon's river. This movement was the ſubje 


of the general, and alledged, that it was premature before 
JEN: « 
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he was ſare of aid from the royal forces poſted in New- 1777. 
Vork, but he pleaded the peremptory orders of his ſupe & > 
riors. The rapid advance of Burgoyne, and eſpecially 
his paſſage of the North-River, added much to the i imprac- 
ticability of his future getreat, and in conjunction with 
ſubſequent events made the total ruin of his army in a 
great degree unavoidable. ; 
General Burgoyne, after croſſing the Hudſon, ad- 

vanced along its fide, and in four days encamped' on the 
bcights, about two miles from general Gates' camp, which 
was three miles above Stillwater. The Americans, elated 
with their ſucceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuyler, 
thought ao more of retreating, but came out to meet the 
advancing +Britiſh, and engaged them with firmneſs and 
reſolution. The attack began a little before midday, be- 
tween the ſcouting parties of the two armies. The com- 
manders on both ſides, ſupported and reinforced their re- 
ſpective parties. The conflict, though ſevere, was only 
partial for an hour and a half, but after a ſhort pauſe it 
became general, and continued tor three hours, without 
any intermiſſion. A conſtant blaze of fire was kept up, 
and both armies ſeemed to be determined on death or 
victory. The Americans and Britiſh alternately drove, 
and were driven by each other. Men, and particularly 
officers, dropped every moment, and on every fide, Se- 
veral of the Americans placed themſelves in high trees, 
and as often as they could diſtinguiſh an officer's uniform, 
took him off by deliberately aiming at his perſon. Few 
actions have been characteriſed by more obſtinacy in at- 
tack or defence. The Britith repeatedly tried their bay- 
onets, but without their uſual ſucceſs in the uſe of that 
weapon. At length, night put an end to the effuſion of 
blood. The Britiſh loſt upwards of 500 men, including 
their killed, wounded, and priſoners. The Americans, 
incluſive of the mifling, loſt 319. Thirty-ſix, out of for- 
ty- eight Britiſh matroſſes were killed, or wounded. The 
»2d Britiſh regiment, which was 500 ſtrong, when it left 

anada, was reduced to 60 men, and 4 or 5 officers. 
This hard fought battle decided nothing, and little elſe 
than honour was gained by either army, but nevertheleſs 
It 
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1777, it was followed by important conſequences. - Of theſe 
one was the diminution of the zeal and alacrity of the 
Indians in the Britiſh army. The dangerous ſervice, in 
which they were engaged, was by no means ſuited to their 
habits of war. They were diſappointed of the plunder 
they expected, and ſaw nothing before them but hard- 
ſhips and danger. Fidelity and honour were too feeble 
motives in the minds of ſavages, to retain them in ſuch 
an unproductive ſervice. By deſerting in the ſeaſon 
when their aid would have been moſt uſeful, they fur. 
niſhed a ſecond inſtance of the impolicy of depending 
upon them. Very little more perſeverance was exhibited 
by the Canadians, and other Britiſh provincials. They 
alſo abandoned the Britiſh ſtandard, when they found, 
that inſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, they. had a 
numerous and reſolute force oppoſed to them. Theſe 
8 deſertions were not the only diſappointments which ge- 
neral Burgoyne experienced. From the commencement 
of the expedition, he had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from that part of the Britiſh army, which 
was ſtationed at New-York. He depended on its being 
able ro force its way to Albany, and to join him there, or 
in the vicinity. This co-operation, though attempted, 
failed in the execution, while the expectation of it con- 
tributed to involve him in ſome difficulties, to which he 
would not have otherwiſe been expoſed, 

General Burgoyne received intelligence in a cypher, 
that Sir Henry Clinton, who then commanded in New- 
York, intended to make a diverſion in his favour, by at- 
tacking the fortrefles which the Americans had erected 


on Hudſon's river, to obſtruct the intercourſe between fo 
_ New-York and Albany. In anſwer to this communica-Woo! 
tion he diſpatched to Sir Henry Clinton ſome truſty per- Nuſh. 
| ſons, with a full account of his ſituation, and with inſtruc- ne. 
tions to preſs the immediate execution of the propoſedſſÞmy 
co-operation, and to aſſure him, that he was enabled inſ4th 
point of proviſions, and fixed in his reſolution, to hold hisggpur, 
preſent. poſition till the 12th of October, in the hopes ofs e 
favourable events. The reaſonable expectation of a diſt tc 


vexſion from New-York, founded on this intelligence 
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fairs, a delay of two or three weeks, in expectation of 
he promiſed co- -operation from New-York became ne- 
eſſary. In the mean time the proviſions of the royal 
rmy were leſſening, and the animation and numbers of 
he American army increaſing. The New-England people 
rere fully ſenſible, that their All was at ſtake, and at the 
ame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exertions Burgoyne 
ould be ſo entangled, that his ſurrender would be una- 
oidable. Every moment made the ſituation of the Bri- 
iſh army. more, critical. From the . uncertainty of re- 


oldiers provifions. The 12th of October, the term till 
yhich the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
ew-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 
he expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 


cement tuation it was thought proper to make a movement to 
ng re- Ine left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
which for this purpoſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 


; beingfRommanded by generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 
ere, orfrazer. As they advanced, they were checked by a ſud- 
-mpted, en and impetuous attack; but major Ackland, at the 
it con- Nead of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with great 
aich heſhrmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 
| e whole front of the German troops, who were poſted 
cypher, In the right of the grenadiers, and they alſo marched a 
n New-fpree body round their flank, in order to cut off their re- 
„ by at · eat. To oppoſe this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh light 
erectedſpfantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed 
between form a ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the 
munica-FMoops into the camp. In the mean time the Americans 
ſty per · uſhed forward a freſh and a ſtrong re-inforcement, to 
inſtruc · new the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 
ropoled my was obliged to give way, but the light infantry, and 
abled in 
hold his 


nopes of 


dur, and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh lines be- 
g expoſed to great danger, the troops which were near- 
of a di to them returned for their defence. General Arnold, 
ligence ch 2 brigade of continental troops, puſhed for the works 
made | poſſeſſed 


eiving farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leſſened the Oct. t. 


4th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its ſuc- 
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nade it diſgraceful to retreat, and at the ſame time im- 1777. 
roper to urge offenſive operations. Ia this poſture: of 9 
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9 poſſeſſed by lord Balcarras, at the head of the Britiſh ligt 


retire. Arnold left this brigade, and came to Jackſon 
fended by lieutenant colonel Breyman at the head of th 
German grenadiers. The'affailants puſhed on with rap 


who entered them. Lieutenant colohel Breyman ut 


works, but on finding that the aſſault was general, th 


of the eſteem and confidence of the American army. 
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2 infantry ;/ but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, au co 


many other obſtructions to ſurmount, was compelled j 


regiment, which he ordered inſtantly to advance, and x 
tack the lines and redoubt in their front, which were d 


F 


dity, and carried the works. Arnold was one of the fir 


killed. The troops commanded by him retired firing 
They gained their tents about 30 or 40 yar ds from the 


gave one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britif 
camp, but others threw down their arms. The nipl 


put! an end to the action. 
This day was fatal ro many brave men. The Briti 


— 


-officers' ſuffered more than their common proportiot lan 


Among their ſlain general Frazer, on account of his di ap 
tinguiſhed merit, was the ſubject of particular regret. 8 the 
James Clark, Burgoyne' s aid de camp, was mortal 
wourided. The general himſelf had a narrow eſcape bx 
a ſhot paſſed through his hat, and another through hi ve 


waiſtcoat. Majors Williams and Ackland were take off 
and the latter was wounded. The loſs of the Americat ur 
was inconſiderable, but general Arnold, to whoſe imp} © 
tuoſity they were much indebted for the fuccefs of t - 

day, was among their wounded. They took more thun 


200 priſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs artillery, and th 
encampment of a German brigade, with all their equipag} 25 

The royal troops were under arms the whole of th 
next day, in expectation of another action, but nothir 
more than ſkirmiſhes took place. At this time, gene 
Lincoln, when reconnoitring, received a dangerous wount 
An event which was greatly regretted, as he pofſefſed mu 


The poſition of the Britiſh army, after the action 
the 75th, was ſo dangerous, that an immediate and to 
change became neceflary. This hazardous meaſu 
was executed without lofs or diſorder. The Brit 
cam 
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camp; with all its appurtenances, was removed in the 177%. 


courſe of a ſingle night. The American general now ſaw WY 


4 fair proſpect of overcoming the army oppoſed to him, 
without expoſing his own to the danger of another battle. 
His: meaſures were therefore principally calculated to cut 
off their retreat, N e a PERIOD farther 
ſupplies. 1: | a 

While — STOR was 3 on n Al- 
1 an unfucceſsful attempt to relieve him was made 
by the the Britiſh commander in New. York, For this 


purpoſe, Sir Henry Clinton conducted an expedition up Oct. 5. 


Hudſon's river. This: confiſted of about 3000 men, and 
was accompanied by. x ſuitable naval force. After making 
many feints he landed at Stoney Point, and marched over 
the mountains to Fort Montgomery, and attacked the 


different redoubts. Fhe garriſon commanded. by gover- 


nor Clinton, a brave and intelligent officer, made à gal- 
lant reſiſtanee. But as the poſt had been deſigned prin- 
tipally to prevent the paſſing of ſhips, the works on 
the land ſide were incomplete and untenable. When it 
began to grow dark, the Britiſh entered the fort with 
fixed bayonets. The loſs on neither fide was great. Go- 
vernor Clinton, general James Clinton, and moſt of the 


officers and men effected their eſcape under cover of the 


thick: ſmoke and darkneſs _—_ ſuddenly prevailed... 


The reduction of this furniſhed the Britiſh: with | 


an opportunity eee a e up the North-River, 
but inſtead of puſhing. forward | to: Burgayne's encamp- 
ment, or even to Albany, they ſpent ſeveral days in lay- 
mg waſte the adjacent country. The Americans de- 
ſtroyed Fort Conſtitution, and alſo ſet fire to two new 
frigates, and ſome other veſſels. General Tryon at the 
ame time deſtroyed a ſettlement, called Continental Vil- 
lage, which contained barracks for 1 50 men, beſides 
many ſtores. Sir James Wallace with a flying ſquadron 
of light feigates, and general Vaughan with a detach- 
ment of land forces, continued on and near the river for 
leveral days, deſolatiog the country near its margin. Ge- 
neral. Vaughan ſo completely burned Eſopus, a fine 


louriſhing village, that a ſingle houſe was not left ſtand- 
Vol. II. G ing, 
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BYVthe town without making any reſiſtance. - Charity: would 


to anſwer military purpoſes. Their authors might have 


— 


any other conſideration to interfere with it. General 


following terms: Is it thus your king's generals think 


baſis of the reſentment of the people.“ Whether policy 


being the moſt; effectual method of relieving Burgoyne. 


Tus HISTORY or THe 
ing; though on his approach the Americans: dvds left 


lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe devaſtations were deſigned 


hoped to divert the attention of general Gates, and 
thus indirectly relieve general Burgoyne, but if this 
was intended the artifice did not take effect. The pre- 
fervation of property was with the Americans only a 
feeondary object. The capturing of Burgoyne promiſed 
fuch important conſequences, that they would not ſuffer 


Gates did not make a ſingle movement that leſſened the 
probability of effecting his grand purpoſe. He wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to Vaughan, part of which was in the 


to make converts to the royal cauſe ? It is no leſs ſurpriz- 
ing than true, that the meaſures they adopt to ſerve their 
maſter, have a quite contrary effect. Their cruelty ef- 
tabliſhes the glorious act of en edgane upon the broad 


or revenge led to this devaſtation of property is uncer- 
tain, but it cannot admit of a doubt that it was far from 


The paſſage of the North-River was made fo practicable 


by the advantages gained on the 6th' of October, that Sir co: 


ſerving the cauſe of their royal maſter, it ſeems as though 


his ſubmiflion to articles of capitulation. Why the) 


Henry Clinton, with his whole force, amounting to 3000 Ar 
men, might not only have reached Albany, but general the 
Gates encampment, before the 12thz che day till which Bur · ¶ ane 
goyne had agreed to wait for aid from New-York. WhileWtwe 
the Britiſh were doing miſchief to individuals withoutWſan: 


they might by puſhing forward about 136 miles in fit 
days, have brought Gatey' army between two fires, at leall 
twenty-four hours before Burgoyne's neceſſity compelled 


neglected this opportunity of relieving their ſuffering bre. 
thren, about thirty-ſix miles to the northward of Albany; 
when they were only about one hundred miles below it 
has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained. 


Gates poſted 1400 men on the heights oppolite the 
fords 
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left tords of aenege and 2000 more in the rear, to prevent 17 77 1 


rould a retreat to Fort Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up.. 
igned Burgoyne receiving intelligence of theſe movements, con- 
cluded from them, eſpecially from the laſt, that Gates 


meant to turn his right. This, if effected, would have 
entirely encloſcd him. To avoid being hemmed in, he 
reſolved on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. His hoſ- 
pital, with the fick and wounded, were neceſſarily left 
behind, but they were recommended to the humanity of 
general Gates, and received from him every indulgence 
their ſituation required. When general Burgoyne arrived 
at Saratoga, he found that the Americans had poſted a 
conſiderable force on the oppolite heights, to impede his 


in paſſage at that ford. In order to prepare the way for 
-think Wa retreat to Lake George, general Burgoyne ordered a 
rpriz- ¶ detachment of artificers, with a ſtrong eſcort of Britiſh 
e their Wand provincials, to repair the bridges and open the road 
ty ef- leading thither. Part of the eſcort was withdrawn on 
broad other duty, and the remainder on a flight attack of an 
policy inconſiderable party of Americans, ran away. The 
uncer- ¶ workmen thus left without ſupport, were unable to effect 
r from che buſineſs on which they had been ſent. The only 
goyne. ¶ practicable route of retreat, which now remained, was by 
Ticable a night march to Fort Edward. Before this attempt 


hat Sir could be made, ſcouts returned with intelligence, that the 
o zoo Americans were entrenched oppoſite to thoſe fords on 


generalWthe Hudſon's river, over which it was propoſed to paſs, 


ch Bur- and that they were alſc in force on the high ground be- 
While ween Fort Edward and Fort George. They had at the 
withouWſame time parties down the whole ſhore and poſts, ſo near 
thoughWas to obſerve every motion of the royal army. Their 
s in fixpoſition extended nearly round the Britiſh, and was by 
at leaſii the nature of the ground in a great meaſure ſecured from 
mpelled attacks. The royal army could not ſtand its ground 
hy they where it was, from the want of the means neceſſary for 
ing bre · ¶ cheir ſubſiſtence; nor could it advance towards Albany, 
Albany vithout attacking a force greatly ſuperior in aumber; nor 
below it could it retreat without making good its way over a river 
Nin face of a ſtrong party, ad vantageouſly poſted on the op- 
ofite the hole 2 In caſe of either attempt, the Americans 

fords | were 
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775. vere ſo near as to diſcover every movement, and by mieam 
of their bridge could bring their whole force to operate. 


' Allies---unſupported by their brethren in New- Tork 
weakened by the timidity and deſertion of the Canadian 


out a poffibility of retreat, or of repleniſhing their ex. 


ereaſing. Volunteers came in from all quarters, eager to 
. thare in the glory of deſtroying or capturing thoſe whon 


— 7 2 
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Truly diſtreſſing was the condition of the royal army, 
Abandoned in the moſt critical moment by their Indian 


---worn down by a ſeries of inceſſant efforts, and grcaih 
reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they were in. 
veſted by an army nearly three times their number, with- 


hauſted ſtock of proviſions. A continual cannanad 
pervaded their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in mam 
parts of their lines. They nevertheleſs retained a great 
ſhare of fortitude. - | | 


In the mean time the American army was hourly in. 


they conſidered as their moſt dangerous enemies. The 
43th of October at length arrived. The day was ſpent in 
anxious expectation of its producing ſomething of conſe. 
quence. But as no proſpect of aſſiſtance appeared, andi to 


their proviſions were nearly expended, the hope of re- ev. 
ceiving any in due time for their relief, could not reaſon in 
ably be further indulged. General Burgoyne though lor 
proper in the evening, to take an account of the proſWers 
viſions left. It was found on enquiry, that they would to 
amount to no more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for thre an 
days. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called to 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend both th the 
field officers and the captains. 'Their unanimous opinion fic 
was, that their preſent fituation juſtified a capitulation oi G1 
honourable terms. A meflenger was therefore diſpatchedWa! 
to begin this buſineſs. General Gates in the firſt inſtano i ſid 
demanded, that the royal army ſhould ſurrender prifonerWar: 
of war. He alſo propoſed that the Britiſh ſhould ground its 
their arms. But general Burgoyne replied, * This ame 
ticle is inadmiſſible in every extremity ;- ſooner than thi ot} 
army will conſent to grouod their arms in their encampWac 
ment, they will ruſh on the enemy, determined to take nh! 


ed 
by 


guarter.” After various meſſages, aconvention was ett! 


= 
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by which is was ſubſtantially ſtipulated as follows: The 1777. 
troops under general Burgoyne, to march out of their 


meam 
erate. 


army. Mramp with the honours, of war, and the artillery of the 
Indian intrenchments to the verge of the river, where the arms 
Fork and artillery are to be left. The arms to be piled by 


nadiam word of command from their own officers. A free paſ- 


great ſage to be granted to the army under lieutenant general 
vere in: Burgoyne to Great-Britain, upon condition of not ſerving 
„ with- again in North-America during the preſent conteſt, and 


1EIP ex 
NaGnad: 
in mam 
a great 


the port of Boſton to be aſſigned for the entry of the 
tranſports to receive the troops whenever general Howe 
ſhall ſo order. The army under lieutenant general Bur- 
goyne to march to Maſſachuſerts-Bay, by the eaſieſt 
route, and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as 


urly in. poffible, to Boſton. The troops to be provided with pro- 
eager to viſion by general. Gates' orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
e whonſWas the troops of his own army. All officers to retaia their 
„ The carriages, .bat- horſes, and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſpent ii ſearched. The officers are not, as far as cireumſtances 
f conſe. will admit, to be ſeparated from their men. The officers 


ed, andi to be quartered according to their rank. All corps what- 
e of re. ever of lieutenant general Burgoyne's army, to be included 
reaſon in the above articles. All Canadians, and perſons be- 
thoughWlonging to the Canadian eſtabliſhment, and other follow- 
he pro. ers of the army, to be permitted to return to Canada--- 


vwoulaſ to be conducted to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake George, 
or threi and to be ſupplied with proviſions as the other troops, and 1 
s called to be bound by the fame condition of not ſerving during 00 


both thi the preſent conteſt. Paſſports to be granted to three of- 1 


opinionWicers, to carry deſpatches to Sir William Howe. -Sir 4 

» . r mT 
ation oi Guy Carleton, and to Great- Britain. The officers to be 1 
ſpatchedWadmitted on their parole, and to be permitted to wear their 1 
— 17 
inſtanc 15 


ſide arms.“ Such were the embarraffments of the royal 
army, incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, or of making 
its way to a better ſituation, that theſe terms were rather | 
more favourable than they had a right to expect. On the | j 
other hand it would not have been prudent for the A- 1 | 
merican general at the head of his army, which, though ll; | 
numerous, conſiſted moſtly of militia or new levies, to 1 
have provoked the deſpair of even an inferior number of "oh 

brave | 


— 
- 8 
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1777. brave diſciplined regular troops. General Gates rightly 
—— judged that the beſt way to ſecure his advantages was tg 
uůſe them with moderation. Soon after the convention 


could conſtitute a triumph in the American army. The 


and the hiſtorian is at a loſs whether to admire moſt, the 


quiſhed general. 


days ſubſiſtance. 


Tur HIS TOR or THE | 


was ſigned, the Americans marched into their lines, and 
were kept there till the royal army had depoſited ther 
arms at the place appointed. The delicacy with which 
this buſineſs was conducted, reflected the higheſt honou 
on the American general. Nor did the politeneſs of 
Gates end here. Every circumſtance was withheld, tha 


captive general was received by his conqueror with reſped 
and kindneſs. A number of the principal officers of both 
armies, met at general Gates“ quarters, and for a while, 
ſeemed to forget in ſocial and convivial pleaſures, that 
they had been enemies. The conduct of general Burgoyne 
in this interview with general Gates: was truly dignified, 


magnanimity of the victorious, or the fortitude of the van- 


The Britiſh troops partook libarally of the lan that 
reigned in the American army. It was the more accept-{ 
able to them, as they were deſtitute of bread and flour, 
and had only as much meat left, as was ſufficient for 2 


By the convention which. has been Wenden 5799 
men were ſurrendered priſoners, The ſick and wounded 
left in camp, when the Britiſh retreated to. Saratoga, to- 
gether with the numbers of the Britiſh, German and Ca- 
nadian troops, who were killed, wounded or taken, and 
who had deſerted in the preceding part of the expedition, 
were reckoned to be 4689. The whole royal force, cx- 
cluſive of Indians, was probably about 10,000. The ſtores 
which the Americans acquired, were conſiderable. The 
captured artillery. conſiſted of 35 braſs field pieces. There ert 
were alſo 4647 muſkets, and a variety of other uſeful and 
much wanted articles, which fell into their hands. 'TheWnin 
continentals in general Gates' army were 9093, the mt 
litia 4129, but of the former 2103 were ſick or on fur- 
lough, and 562 of the latter were in the ſame ſituation, 
The number of militia was conſtantly fluctuating. 


'The 
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the agreeable intelligence of the convention of Saratoga, ® 
3;ifarmed them of much of their reſentment. The burn- 
ings and devaſtations which had taken place were ſuffi- 
Jeet to have inflamed their minds, but private feelings 
ere in a great meaſure abſorbed by a conſideration of the 
many advantages, which the capture of ſo large an army 
"romiſed to the new formed ſtates. 

in a ſhort time after the convention was figned, gene- 
al Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtations of the 
Britiſh on the North-River, but on hearing of the fate of 
Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace retired. to New-York. 
About the ſame time the Britiſh, which had been left 
n the rear of the royal army, deſtroyed their cannon, and 
abandoning Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. The whole 
ountry, after experiencing for ſeveral months the con- 


quility« | 

Great was the grief and dejetion i in Britain, on receiv- 
Wag the intelligence of the fate of Burgoyne. The expe- 
dition: committed to him had been undertaken with the 
oft confident hopes of ſucceſs. The quality of the troops 


Ity that 
accept - 
d flour, 


at for "he commanded, was ſuch, that from their bravery, di- 
Oo ected by his zeal, talents and courage, it was preſumed - 
1, 579 What all the northern parts of the United States would be 
rounded ubdued before the end of the campaign. The good for- 
ga, t0-Wune which for ſome time followed him juſtified theſe ex- 


and Ca- 
en, and 
edition, 


dectations, but the cataſtrophe proved the folly of plan- 


ing diſtant expeditions, and of projecting remote con- 
queſts. 


bree, cx The conſequences of theſe great events, vibrated pd 
he ſtore Whe world. The capture of Burgoyne was the hinge on 
e. 2 hich the revolution turned. While it encouraged the 
3. There 


erſeverance of the Americans by well grounded hopes 
f final ſucceſs, it encreaſed the embarraſsments of that 
| iniſtry, which had ſo ineffectually laboured to compel 
eir ſubmiſſion. Oppoſition to their meaſures gathered 
ew ſtrength, and formed a ſtumbling block in the road 
d conqueſt. This prevented Great-Britain from acting 
th that collected force which an union of ſentiments 

| | and 


eful and 
aS. 'The 
the my 
on. fur- 
tuation, 
ng. 

'The 


fuſions of war, was in a moment reſtored to perfect tran- 


55 


The general exultation of the Americans, on receiving 777; 
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1777. and councils would have eirabled: her to do. Hitherts 


WW the beſt informed Americans had doubts of ſucceſs in eſ- 


their preſent ſtruggle, they were forever loft to Great- 


The general court of Maffachuſetts paſſed proper reſolu- 


or as from the articles of convention they might reaſon- 
ably expect. The officers remonſtrated to general Bur- 


tabliſbing their independence, but henceforward their 
language was, That whatever might be the event of 


Britain.“ Nor were they deceived. The eclat of captur- 
jag a large army of Britiſh and German regular troops, 
Toon procured them powerful friends in Europe. 

Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops, com- 
manded by lieutenant general Burgoyne, they were march« | 
ed to the vicinity of Boſton.. On their arrival they were 
quartered in the barracks on Winter and Proſpect hills. 


tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations for the pri- 
ſoners; but from the general unwillingneſs of the people 
to oblige them, and from the feebleneſs of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 
property of their fellow citizens, it was impoſſible to pro- 
vide immediately for fo large a number of officers and 
foldiers, in ſuch a manner as their convenience/ required, | 


goyne, that fix or ſeven of them were crouded together in 
one room, wirhout any regard to their reſpeQive ranks, 
in violation of the 7th article of the convention. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, on the 14th of November forwarded this 
account to general Gates, and added, “ the public faith 
is broken.“ This letter being laid before Congrefs, gave 
an alarm. It corroborated an apprehenſion, previouſly 
entertained that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in A- 
merica. The declaration of the general, that “ the public 
faith was broken” while in the power of Congreſs, was 
confidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perſonal honour, for in every event he 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolved, © That the embarkation 
of lieutenant general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 
command, be poſtponed, till a diſtin& and explicit ratift 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly — 

/ 
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erto | 4 
heir urgoyne explained the intention and conſtruction of the "> 


aſlage objected to in his letter, and pledged himſelf, 
hat his officers would join with him in ſigning any in- 
rument that might be thought neceſſary for confirming 
he convention, but Congreſs would not recede from their 
eſolution. They alledged, that it had been often aſſerted 
y their adverſaries; that faith was not to be kept with 
dels, and that therefore they would be deficient in at- 


t of 
reat- 
ptur- 
00ps, 


com- 


arch - 3 5 f 
were nion to the intereſts of their conſtituents, if they did 


ot require an authentic; ratification of the convention by 
ational authority, before they parted with the captured 
00ps.: They urged;farther, that by the law of nations, 
compact broken in one article, was no longer binding 
any other. They made a deſtinction between the ſu- 


hills. 
eſolu- 
e pri- 
zeople 


horit 5 
8 3 enfion and abrogation of the convention, and alledged 
_—_ ground to ſuſpet an intention to violate it, was a 


ſtifying| reaſon for ſuſpending its execution on their 


rs and Ge | | 
arty lit was properly ratified. The deſired ratification 


red, BY 
t, Great-Britain was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to that meaſure, 
| Bur- ishi have been obtained in a few months, and Congreſs 
her il iformly declared themſelves willing to carry it into full 


fect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its obſervance by 
Gene- per authority on the other fide. 

ed this About eight months after certain royal commiſſioners, 
ie faith oſe official functions ſhall be hereafter explained, made 
. gave requittion reſpecting | theſe troops---offered to ratify 


ranks, 


eviouſly e convention, and required permiſſion for their em- 
rkation ration. On enquiry it was found, that they had no 


thority to do any thing in the matter which would be 
ligatory on Great-Britain. Congreſs therefore reſolved, 
that no ratification of the convention, which may be 
dered in conſequence of powers, which only reach that 
ſe by conſtruction and implication, or which may ſub- 
5 whatever is tranſacted relative to it, to the future ap- 
arkation obation or diſapprobation of the parliament of Great- 
l tain, can be accepted by Congreſs.” | 

Till the capture of Burgoyne the powers of Europe 
re only ſpectators of the war between Great-Britain 


d her late colonits, but ſoon after that event they were 
Tok, IL. 5 drawn 


s in A- 
Ee public 
eſs, was 
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event he 
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| 1777. drawn in to be parties. In every period of ths conti 
—— verſy, the claims of the Americans were patroniſed | 
| ſundry reſpeCtable foreigners. * The letters, addreſſes, an 
Sther public acts of Congreſs, were admired by mu 
who had no perſonal intereſt in the conteſt. "Liberty 

ſo evidently-the undoubted right of mankind, that en 

[178 they who never poſſeſſed it feel the propriety of col 
. 18 tending for it, and whenever a people take up arms 
r ther to defend or to recover it, they are ſure of meet 
with encouragement or good wiſhes from the Kinn 
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| 
: 
8 
4 J 
v 1 
1 humanity in every part of the worldꝓꝑz . a 
18 From the operation of theſe principles, the 4 9 
8 had the eſteem and good wiſhes of miultitudes in all pa * 
1 of Europe. They were feputed to be ill uſed and wlll i© 
1 i | repreſented as a reſolute and brave people, determined © 
* reſiſt oppreſſion. Being both pitied and applauded, p 8 
ih , nerous and ſympathetic ſentiments were excited in th * 
1 favour. Theſe circumſtances. would have operated WM -© 
8 every caſe, but in the preſent, the cauſe of the America 1 
8 was patroniſed from additional motives. Ar unive . 4 
1 jealouſy prevailed againſt Great-Britain. Her navy e 
1 long tyraniſed over the nations of Europe, and demand © 
„ as a matter of right that the ſhips of all other pont fr 
8 ſhould ftrike their ſails to her, as miſtreſs of the occalliif li 
[. | ö From her eagerneſs to prevent ſupplies going to her « 
18 bellious colonifts, as ſhe called the Americans, the vel © 
Mf | of foreign powers had for ſome time paſt been ſubje ** 
1 to ſearches and other interruptions, when ſteering towa - © 
i | America, in a manner that could not but be impatie P 
[ | born by independent nations. That pride and inſole - © 
„ | which brought on the American war, had long diſguſ T 
| a her neighbours, and made them rejoice at her misfortuſ th 
1 and eſpecially at the proſpect of diſmembering her ol *f 
i N grown empire: #1 
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grievances, they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their 
cure aid to themſelves by paying court to her enemies. 


Americans of arms, was the firſt event which made it ne- 


ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 


the continuance of the diſpute and the countenance which 
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ag "Ah lac between France and the United States. 
de Campaign of 1778. 


oN after intelligence of the capture of Burgoyne's 
army. reached Europe, the court of France concluded 
at Paris, treaties of alliance and commerce with the United 
States. The circumſtances which led to this great event, 
deſerve to be particularly unfolded. The coloniſts hay- 
ing taken up arms, uninfluenced by the enemies of Great- 
Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral months 
after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, without 
any reference to foreigu powers. They knew it to be 
the; intereſt of Europe, to promote a ſeparation between 
Great - Britain and her colonies, but as they began the 
conteſt with no other view than to obtain a redreſs of 


oppoſition to involve Great-Britaip in a war, nor to pro- 
The policy of Great-Britaio in attempting to deprive the 


ceſſary for them to ſeek foreign connexions. At the 
time. ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 
ſubmiſſion, ſhe forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licited the commercial powers of Europe, to co-operate 
with her by adopting a ſimilar prohibition. To fruſtrate 
the views of Great-Britain Congreſs, beſides recommend- 


tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
procure on their account arms and ammunition, and alſo ; 
employed agents in foreign countries for the ſame purpoſe. 
The evident advantage which France might derive from 
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individuals of that country daily gave to the Americans, 
encouraged Congreſs to ſend a political and commercial 
agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to ſolicit its 
friendſhip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane, 
being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
to ſound count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 


foreign 
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1778. foreign lu, 'on the ſubje& of the Nineteen contro. 

* verſy. As the public mind, for reaſons which have been 
mentioned, cloſed againſt Great-Britain, *. opened to- 
wards other nations. . 

On the 1ith. of June 1776, Congreſs appointed a con. 
mittee, to prepare a plan of a treaty to be propoſed to fo 
reign powers. The diſcuſſion of this novel ſubject en. 

gaged their attention till the latter end of September 
While Congreſs v was deliberating thereon, Mr. Deane wa, 
ſoliciting a ſu pply of arms, ammunition andfoldierscloath. 
ing, for their ſervice. A ſufficiency for lading three' vel: 
ſels was ſoon procured. What agency the government 
of France had in furniſhing theſe ſupplies, or Whether 
they were ſold or given as prefents, are queſtions which 
have been often aſked, but not ſatisfactorily anſwered; or 
the buſineſs was ſo conducted that the tranfaction might 
be made to aſſume a variety of complexions, as Eirvum- 
ſtances might render expedient. n Of, 44013008 

It was moſt evidently the intereſt of France to encour- 
age the Americans in their oppoſition to Great Britain, 
and it was true policy to do this by degrees and in à pri- 

vate manner, leſt Great- Britain might take the alarm. 
Individuals are ſometimes influenced by confiderations o 
friendſhip and generoſity, but intereſt is the pole ſtar bi 
which nations are univerſally governed. It is certain 
that Great-Britain was amuſed with declarations of the 
moſt pacific dif poſitions on the part of France, at the time 
the Americans were liberally ſupplied with the means of 
defence, and it is equally certain, that this was the true 
line of policy for promoting that diſmemberment of the 
"Britiſh empire which France had an intereſt r accompliſh. | 
ing. Q 
Congreſs knew, that a diminution of the overgrown il a 
power of Britain, could not but be defirable to France. p 
Sore with the loſs of her poſſeſſions on the continent of t! 
North-America by the peace of Paris in the year 1763, tt 
and alſo by the capture of many thoufands of her failors WM 8 
in 1755, antecedent to a declaration of war, ſhe muſt © 
have been ſomething more than human, not to have re- 7 
joiced at an opportunſt F of depreffing an antient and for-W 0 
. > g midable 
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ontro- Ae bai Beddes the increaſing naval ſuperiority of 197%. {i 
e been FF GreatsBriggin, her vaſt reſourecs, not only in her anti- bl 
ed to- ent dominioùs, but in colonies: growing daily in numbers | 
and wealth, added to the haughtinefs of her flag, 
a con. made her the object both of terror and envy. It was 
Ito fe. che intereſt of Congreſs to apply to the court of France, 
ect en. and it was the intereſt of anus to liſden to their pl 
ember. , d 
ne war 1 ablage nn on aid gh of the, treaty, 
cloath. WM which they iutended to propoſe to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
ee vel. jeſty, proceeded to elect commiſſioners to ſolicit its ac- 
nmem ceptance. Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jef- 
ether ferſon were choſen . The latter declining to ſerve, Arthur 
which Lee, who was then in London, and had been very ſervice- 
ed, foi able to his country in a varicty of ways, was elected in 
\ might his room. It was refolved, that no member thould be at 
irtum - liberty to divulge any thing more of theſe tranſactions 
e than that Conꝑreſs had taken ſuch ſteps as they judged 
neour : ¶ neceſſary for obtaining foreign alliances“ The ſecret 
Britain, committee were directed to make: ade ben! lodgement 
1 x pri. in France of ten chouſand pounds ſterling, ſubject to the 
alarm order of theſe commiſſioners. Dr. Franklin, who was 
ions oil employed as agent in the buſineſs, and afterwards as mi- 
ſtar hy niſter plenipotentiary at the court of France, was in poſ- 
certain ſefion of a greater proportion of foreign fame, than any 
of the other native of America. By the dint of ſuperior abili - 
he time ties, and with but few advantages in early life, he had at- 
cans of tained the higheſt eminence among men of learning, and 
he true in many | inſtances extended the empire of ſcience. His 
of the genius was vaſt and comprehenſive, and with equal,caſe 
mpliſh-W inveſtigate the myſteries of philoſophy and the labyrinths 
EPS of politics. His fame as a philoſopher had reached as far 
TErown as human nature is poliſhed or refined. His philanthro- 
France. MW phy knew no bounds. The proſperity and happineſs of 
nent of W the human race were objects which at all times had at- 
ir 1763, trated his attention. Diſguſted with great Britain, and 
r ſailors MW glowing with the moſt ardent love for the liberties of his 
he muſt oppreſſed native country, he left London, where he had 
1ave.re-f reſided ſome years in the character of agent for ſeveral 
nd for- 1 the en and early i in 1775 returned to Philadel- 
midable : 
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1778. phia, and immediately afterwards was Hlodtatiby the, le. 


—YY giſlaure of Pennſylvania, to hare in the. oppoficion:to My 


Great - Britain as avmember of Congreſs. .- Shortly after Ml 
Oct. 25. his appointment to ſolicit the intereſts of Congreſs in 
Prance, he ſailed for that county. He was no ſooner 
Dec. 1 3. landed than univerſally carreſſed· His tame badsſmoothed 
the way for his reception in a public character. Docto 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, having rendez- 
vouſed at Paris, ſoon after opened thein buſineſs: in a pri- 
vate audience with count de Vergenhes. The Congreſ⸗ 
could not have applied to the court of Frante under mor! 
favourable circumſtandds. The thront was filled by a 
Prince in the flower uf his age, and animated with! the 
defire of rendering his reign illuſttiaus. Count de Ver- 
gennes was not lefs remarkable for extenſive political 7 
knowledge, than for true greatneſs of mind. He had 
*grown old in the habits of government, and was convinced 
that conqueſts are neither the ſureſt nor tlie ſhorteſt way 
to ſubſtantial fame. He knew full well: that no ſucceſ 
in war, however brilliant, could ſo effectually promote 
the ſecurity of France, as the emancipation of the colonia| 
of her ancient rival. He had the ſuperior wiſdom to diſq; 
cern, that be no preſent advantages to be obtainei 
by unequal terms, that would compenſate for thoſe laſt- 
ing benefits which were likely to flow from a kind and 
generous beginning. laſtead of graſ ping at too much, or 
taking any advantages of the humble ſituation of the in- 
vaded colonies, he aimed at nothing more than by kind 
and generous terms to a diſtreſſed country, to perpetuate 
the ſeparation which had already taken place between the 
component parts of an empire, from the vaio of whicl 
his ſovereign had much to fear. 64 
Truly difficult was the line of ended, bia che r rea 
- intereſt of the nation required of the miniſters of Hs 
Moſt Chriſtian. Majeſty. An haughty reſerve would have 
diſcouraged the Americans. An open reception, or even 


a legal countenance of their deputies might have alarmcc co! 
the rulers of Great-Britain, and diſpoſed them to a com- co 
promiſe with their colonies, or have brought on an in- Fr 
mediate rupture between France and England. A * at 

0 pr. 
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de line 'as preferable to either, was therefore purſued: 1978. 
Whilſt the French government prohibited, | threatened (OD 
and even puniſhed the Americans ; private perſons en- 
zouraged; ſupplied, and ſupported them. Prudence, as 


the le. 
100: to 
{after 
reſs in 
ſooner 


aothed en as policy required, that France ſhould not be over- 
Doctor aſty in openly eſppifing their cauſe. She was by no 


endez- ¶ Nneans fit for war. From the ſtate: of her navy, and the 


a pri. ondition of her foreign trade, ſnhe was vulnerable on every 
20 greſs ade. Her trading people dreaded the thoughts of a war 


r mor: 
1 by 4 
ich the 


with Great-Britain, as they would thereby be expoſed to 
great loſſes. Theſe conſiderations were ſtrengthened from 
another quarter“ The peace of Europe was ſuppoſed to 


e Ver- be unſtable from a prevailing belief, that the ſpeedy death 
olicical ict the elector of Bavaria was an event: extremely probable. 


He had 
1inced 
eſt way 
ſucceſs 
romote 
olonies 


But the principle reaſon which induced a delay, was au 
opinion, that the diſpute between the Mother Country 
and the colonies would be compromiſed. Within the 
13 years immediately preceding, twice had the conteſted 
laims of the two countries brought matters to the verge 
pf extremity. Twice had the guardian genius of both 


tod nterpoſed, and reunited them in the bonds of love and 

btain ec ffection. It was feared by the ſagacious miniſtry of 

ſe laſt · ¶ Nrauce, that the preſent rupture would terminate in the — 
nd and fame manner. Theſe wiſe obſervers of human nature | 


uch, or apprehended, that their too early interference would fa- | lt 
the in · ¶ our a' reconciliation, and that the reconciled: parties | 1 | 
by kind would direct their united force againſt the French, as the ri | 
rpetuate diſturbers of their domeſtic tranquility. It had not yet en- 1 1 
een the ered into the hearts of the French nation, that it was poſ- [ 


£ which ble for the-Britiſh American coloniſts, to join with wang 


antient enemies againſt their late friends. 
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the rea At this period Congreſs did not ſo much expect any q 
s of, His direct aid from France, as the indirect relief of a war be- vi. 
uld have tween that country and Great-Britain. To ſubſerve this 1 

or even deſipn, they reſolved, that © their commiſſioners. at the 1 
alarmedſi court of France ſhould be furniſhed with warrants and | x 


d a com-Wcommiſſions, and authoriſed to arm and fit for war in the 

n an in · ¶ French ports any number of veſſels (not exceeding fix) 

A mid-Wat the expence of the United States, to war upon Britiſh 
dle property, provided they were fatisficd this meaſure would f 

not 
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tion was carried into effect, aud in the year 1777 mürine 


1778. not be diſagreeable to the court of e © "i 


officers, with American: commiſſions; both ſailed out of 
French ports, and carried prizes of Britiſh property into 
them. They could not procure their condetnnatiof in 
the eourts of France, nor ſell them publicly, but they ne. 
vertheleſs found ways and means t6 turn them into mo- 
ney. The commanders of theſe veſſels were ſometime 
puniſhed by authority to pleaſe the Engliſh, but they wer 
oftener careſſed en Ber ee to en =p A 
mericans. 4 
While private * on the, pant of hs * oited Stat 
were enden vouring to embroil the two nations, ihe Am 
rican commiſſioners were urging the mitiiſters of His Mo 
Chriſtian Majeſty to accept the treaty propoſed: by Con 
greſs. They received aſſurances of the good wiſhes of th 
court of France, but were from time to time informed 
chat the important tranſaction required farther conſider 
ation, und were enjoined to obſerve the moſt profount 
ſecrecy. Matters remained in chis fluctuating ſtate fron 
December 1776, till December 177%. Private encourage 
ment and public diſcountenance were alternated, but bot 
varied according to the complexion of news: from Am 
rica. The defeat on Long - Iſland, the reduction of New 
Jork, and the train of diſaſtrous events in 1776, which 
have already been mentioned, ſunk the credit of the Ame: 
ricans very low, and abated much of the national arde 
for their ſupport. . Their ſubſequent ſueceſſes at Trento 
and Princeton, effaced theſe impreſſions, and rekindle 
active zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fixe 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans ii 
the campaign of 177, placed them on high ground. Thei 
enmity had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and thei 
friendſhip became deſirable to France. Having helpel 
\ themſelves, they found it leſs difficult to obtain help from 
others. The ſame intereſt, which hitherto had directe 
the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now required 
decifive conduct. Previous delay had favoured the di 
memberment of the empire, but farther procraftinatio! 
bid 5 to promote; at leaſt ſuch à fœderal alliance of th 
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disjointed parts of the Britiſh Empire as would be no 


leſs hoſtile to the intereſts of France than a re-union of 
Its; ſevered parts. 


The news of the capitulation of Sara- 
toga, reache France, yery early in December, 1777. 
The American deputies took that opportunity to preſs 
for an Acceptance of the tr eaty, which had been under 

| The 
capture of Burgoyne's 8 army convinced the French, that 
the, oppoſition of che Americans to Great Britain was 
not the work of a few men who had got power in their 
hands, but of the great body of the people, and was like 
to be figally ſucceſsful. It was therefore determined to 
take them by the hand, and publicly to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, The commiſſioners of Congreſs were informed 


by Me.“ Gerard one of the ſecretaries of the King's coun- 


cil of State, „that it was decided to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States and to make a treaty 
with them. That! in the treaty no advantage would be, 
taken of their 
wite, jt would not be convenient for them to agree to. 
That his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty deſired the treaty once 


wade ſhould be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt forever, 
Mbich could not be expected, if each nation did not find 


an intereſt i in its continuance, as well as in its commence— 
ment. It was therefore intended that the terms of the 
treaty. ſhould be ſuch as che new formed ftates would be 
piling, to agree to if they had been long ſince eſtabliſhed, 


and in the tulneſs of ſtrength and power; and ſuch as 


hey ſhould approve of when that time ſhould come, 
That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was fixed in his determi- 


nation not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport, their in- 


dependence. That in doing this he might probably ſoon 
be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould not expect any com- 
denſation from the United States on that account, nor 


+437 


was it pretended, that he acted wholly for their ſakes, 


ſince beſides his real good will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the intereſt of. France, that the power of England ſhould 


be diminiſhed, by the ſeparation of the colonies from its 


government. The only condition he ſhould 1 require and 
rely on would be, that the United States; in no peace to be 
! | mace 


ſituation to obtain terms which, other- 
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made, ſhould give up their independence and return to 
the obedience of the Britiſh government.” At any time 


previouſly to the 16th of December, 1777, when Mr, 


Gerard made the foregoing declaration, it was in the p 
power of the Britiſh miniſtry to have ended the American i 
war, and to have eſtablithcd an alliance with the United 7 
States, that would have been of great ſervice to both; 
but from the fame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 
predominated in their councils, and blinded them to their f 
intereſts, they neglected to idee the favourable oppor- 
tunity. m 
Confor mably to the preliminaries propoſed by Mr. Ge. d 

V 


rard, his moit Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis the 16th, on the 


th ot February 1778, entered into treaties of amity and (+ 
commerce, and of alliance with the United States, on the 
footing of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. BylMil ; 


in 
the latter of theſe, that illuſtrious monarch became the C 
guarantee of their overeignry, independence and com . ¶ o 
Merce. Fr 


Ona review of the condu& of the French mioiſtni a 
to the Americans, the former appear to have acted uni. 4 
formly from a wife regard to national intereſt. An tt 
line of conduct, different from that which they adopted cc 
might have overſet the meaſures which they wiſhed, to. 
eſtabliſh, Had they pretended to act from diſintereſtei F. 
principles of generoſity to the diſtreſſed, the known felf- 
iſhneſs of human nature would have contradicted the ex- 
travagaut preteiifion. By avowing the real motive of their 
conduct they furniſhed ſuch a proof of candor as begat 
confidence. 

The terms of reciprocity on which they contracte( 
with the United States were no leſs recommended by wile 
policy than dictated by true magnanimity. As there 
was nothing excluſive in the treaty, an opening was left for 


Great Britain to cloſe the war when ſhe pleaſed, with al be 

the advantages for future commerce that France had ſti- hi 

pulated for herſelf. This judicious meaſure made the mi 

eſtabliſhment of American independence the common} na 

cauſe of all the commercial powers of Europe, for the flu 

queſtion then was, whether the trade of the United 1 £5 
: hw 


irn to 
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mould by the ſubverſion of their independence be again af 
monopoliſed by Great Britain, or by the eſtabliſhment f 


67 


future day might operate againſt themſelves. Tranſported 
with indignation againſt their late fellow ſubjects, they 
were ſo infatuated with the American war, as to ſuppoſe 


as begat 


time it, laid open on equal terms to all the world. 

o Mr, In national eveats the public attention is generally fixed 

in the on the movements of armies and fleets. Mankind never 

Ierican fail to do homage to the able general and expert ad miral. 

United To this they are juſtly entitled, but as great a tribute is due 

both; to the ſtateſman who, from a more elevated ſtation, deter- 

me had mines on meaſures in which the general ſafety and wel- 

o their I fare of empires are involved. This glory in a particular 

OPPOr- Wi manner belongs to the Count de Vergennes, who, as his 

| moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's miniſter for foreign affaife, con- 

Ir. Ge- ducted the conferences which terminated in theſe treaties. 

on th While the miniſters of his Britanic Majeſty were pleaſing 

ity and themſelves with the flattering idea of permanent peace in 

on the Europe, they were not leſs ſurpriſed than provoked by hear- 

y. Dying of the alliance, which had taken place between his moſt 

ame the Chriſtiau Majeſty, and the United States. This event though 

d com · ¶ often foretold was diſbelieved. The zealof the Britiſh mini- 

 Wfiry to reduce the colonies to ſubmiſſion, blinded them to Mg 

niniſtich danger from every other quarter. Forgetting that intereſt . 
ed uni governs public bodies perhaps more than private perſons, Wy 
Au they ſuppoſed that feebler motives would outweigh its all bi, 
doptcd ll commanding influence. Intent on carrying into execu- 4 
ſhed; tu tion the object of their wiſhes, they fancied that becauſe 1 
tereſt France and Spain had colonies of their own, they wouid 1 
wn felt refrain from aiding or abetting the revolted Britiſh colo- F 
the ex · ¶ niſts, from the fear of eſtabliſhing a precedent, which at a 11 
of theit i 


FFP 4 
"M4 — phage 8 282 4 


ntracteq that trifling evils, both diſtant and uncertain, would induce | 
| by wil che court of France to neglect an ore of ſecur- fl 
As ther ing great and immediate advantages. 10 
s left fo How far this interference of the court of France can 15 
with all be juſtified by rhe laws of nations, it is not the province of 1 
had ſti- I hiſtory to decide. Meaſures of this kind are not deter- | 
made th mined by abſtract reaſoning. The preſent feelings of a 

_— nation, and the probable conſequences of loſs or gain in- 

for the 


Hlucnce more than the deciſions of ſpeculative men, Suf- 
ed State | fice 
| ſhould | 
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1778. fice it to mention, that the French exculpated then ſclve 
> from the heavy charges brought againſt them, by this 
ſummary mode of reaſoning, © We have found” ſaid ; 


they „the late colonies of Great Britain in actual poi. Ml + 
ſeſſion of Independence, and in the exerciſe of the prero- 
gatives of ſovereignty. It is not our buſineſs to enquire, i x 


whether they had, or had not, ſufficient reaſon to With- te 

draw themſelves from the government of Great Britain, n 

and to erect an independent one of their own. We are a: 

to conduct towards nations, agreeably to the political ſtate Ile 

in which we find them, without inveſtigating bow they 

acquired it. Obſerving them to be independent in fad, 

we were bound to ſuppoſe they were ſo of right, and had 

the ſame liberty to MAKE treaties with them as with am 

other ſovereign power,” They alſo alleged, that Great 

Britain could not complain of their interference, fince ſhe 
had ſet them the example only a few years before, in ſup. 
porting the Corſicans in oppoſition to the court of France, Ml a 

They had beſides many well founded complaints again Ml a 

the Britiſh, whoſe armed veſſels had for months paſt ha-Wiſt 

raſſed their commerce, on the idea of preventing an illi- I. 

cit trade wich the revolted colonies. p 

The marquis de la Fayette, whoſe letters to France had: 

a conſiderable ſhare in reconciling the nation to patroniſe a 

the United States, was among the firſt in the AmericanMti 

army who received the welcome tidings of the treaty. In“ 

a tranſport of joy, mingled with an effuſion of tears, he Har 

embraced general Waſhington exclaiming © The king my 

maſter has acknowledged your Independence, and entered 

into an alliance with you for its eſtabliſhment.” Theo! 

heart-felt j joy, which ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, ex- Ip. 

ceeded deſcription. The ſeveral brigades aſſembled by or-HIb 

der of the commander in chief. Their chaplains offered {War 

up public thanks to Almighty God, and delivered diſ- Ne- 

courſes ſuitable to the occaſion. A feu de joie was fired, Ha 

and on a proper ſignal being given, the air reſounded with Wal 

* Long live the king of France,“ poured forth from the ce 

breaſt of every private in the army. The Americans, Iſo! 

having in their own ſtrength for three, years weathered id 
the ſtor ms of war, fancied the port of peace to be in full IB. 
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view. Replete with the ſanguine hopes of vigorous youth, 
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they preſumed that Britain, whoſe northern army had been n 


reduced by their ſole exer tions, would not continue the 
unequal conteſt with the combined force of France and 
America. Overvaluing their own importance, andunder- 
valuing the reſources of their adverſaries, they were 
tempted to indulge a dangerous confidence. That they 
might not be lulled into careleſsneſs, Congreſs made an 
animated addreſs to them, in which, after reviewing the 
leading features of the war, they informed them“ They 
muſt yet expect a ſevere conflict; that though foreign al- 
lances ſecured their independence, they could not ſecure 
their country from devaſtation.”-- The alliance between 
France and America had not been concluded three days, 
before it was known to the Britiſh miniſtry, and in leſs 
than five weeks more, it was officially communicated to the 
court of London in a reſeript, delivered by the French 
ambaſſador, to lord Weymouth. In this new ſituation of 
affairs, there were ſome in Great Britain who advocated 
the meaſure of peace with America, on the footing of 
Independence: But the point of honor, which had before 
precipitated the nation into the war, predominated over 
the voice'of prudence and intereſt. The king and parli- 
ament of Great Britain reſolved to puniſh the French na- 
tion for treating with their ſubjects, which they termed 
An unprovoked aggreſſion on the honor of the crown, 
and eſſential intereſts of the kingdom.” And at the ſame 
time a vain hope was indulged, that the alliance between 
France and the United States, which was ſuppoſed to have 
originated in paſſion, might be diſſolved. The national 
prejudices againſt the French, had bcen ſo inſtillcd into 
the minds of Engliſhmen, and of their American deſcend- 
ants, that it was ſuppoſed practicable, by negotiations and 
conceſſions, to detatch the United States from their new 
alliance, and re-unitethem to the parent ſtate. Eleven days 

after the treaty between France and America had been 
concluded, the Britiſh miniſter introduced into the houſe 
of commons a project for conciliation, founded on the 
idea of obtaining a re-union of the new States with Great 
Britain, This conſiſted of two bills, with the following 
titles, 
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WHY, tain, concerning the exerciſe of the right of impoſing 


April 
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and blank paper put in their ſtead. A committe of Con. 
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titles, A bill for declaring the intention of 3 Bri- 


taxes within his Majeſty's colonies, provinces and planta- 
tions, in North America,” and a bill to“ enable his Ma- 
jeſty to appoint commiſſioners with ſufficient powers, to 
treat, conſult and agree, upon the mcans of quieting the 
diſorders now ſubfiſting i in certain of the colonies, plan- 
rations and provinces of North America.” Theſe bills 
were hurried through both houſes of Parliament, and be- 
fore they paſſed into acts, were copied and ſent acroſs the 
Atlantic, to lord and general Howe. On their arrival in 
America, they were ſent by a flag to Congreſs at York- 
town, When they were received, Congreſs was unin- 
formed of the treaty ' which their commiſſioners had lately 


concluded at Paris. For upwards of a year, they had 
not received one line of information from them on any 
ſubject whatever. One packet had in that time been re- Hel 


ceived, but all the letters therein were taken out before it 
was put on board the veſſel which brought it from France ſi 


greſs was appointed to examine theſe bills, and repo 
on them. Their report was brought in the day following 
and was unanimouſly adopted. By this they rejected th 
propoſals of Great Britain. The vigorous and firm lan- 
guage in which Congreſs expreſſed their rejection of theſt 
offers, conſidered in connection with the circumſtance of 
their being wholly ignorant of the late treaty with France, 
exhibits the glowing ſerenity of fortitude. While the 
royal commiſſioners were induſtriouſly circulating theſe 
bills in a partial and ſecret manner, as if they ſuſpected 
an intention of concealing them from the common peo- 
ple, Congreſs truſting to the good ſenſe of their conſti- 
tuents, ordered them to be forthwith printed for the pub- 
lic information. Having directed the affairs of their coun- 
try with an honeſt reference to its welfare, they had no-Wf © 
thing to fear from the people knowing and judging fore 
themſelves. They ſubmitted the whole to the public 4 
Their act, after ſome general remarks on the bill, con- ie. 
cluded as a. 0 
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that the ſaid bills are intended to operate upon the hopes — 
and fears of the good people of theſe ſtates, ſo as to create 
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6c From. all which it appears evident tb your committee, | 1778. 


kirifions among them, and a defection from the common 
apſe; now, by the blefling of Divine Providence, drawing 
ear to 4 favourable iſſue. That they are the ſequel of 
hat inſidious plan, which from the days of the ſtamp- 
&, down to the preſent time, hath involved this country 
n contention. and bloodſhed. And that, as in other caſes 
o in this, although circumſtances may force them at times 
o recede from their unjuſtifiable claims, there can be no 
Joubt but they will, as heretofore, upon the firſt favour- 
ble occaſion, again diſplay that luſt of domination, 
rhich bath rent in twain the mighty empire of Britain. 
Upon the whole matter, the committee beg leave to 
eport it as their opinion, that as the Americans united in 
his arduous conteſt upon principles of common intereſt, 
or the defenee of common rights and privileges, which 
nion hath been cemented by common calamitics, and by 
utual good offices and affection, ſo the great cauſe for 
hich they contend, and in which all mankind are inter- 
ted, muſt derive its ſucceſs from the continuance of that 
nion. Wherefote any man or body of men, who ſhould 
reſume to, make any ſeparate or partial convention or 
greement with commiſlioners under che crown of Great- 
ritain, or any of them, ought to be conſidered and 
reated as open and avowed enemies of theſe United 
ates. . | | Tg 
And further, your committee beg leave to report it as 
heir opinion, that theſe United States cannot, with pro- 
riety, hold any conference with any commiſſioners on 
e part of Great-Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a preli- 
nary. thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, 
relſe, in poſitive and expreſs terms, acknowledge the in- 
ependente of the ſaid ſtates. 
And in as much as it appears to bethe deſign of the ene- 
ies of theſe ſtates ro lull them into a fatal ſecurity---to 
ne end that they may act with a becoming weight and 
portance, it is the opinion of your committee, that the 
vera] ſtates be called upon to uſe the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 
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in the field as ſoon as poſſible, and that all the militia g 


the; ſaid ſtares be held in, readineſs, e 95 AS occaſion mi 
require“. : 

The conciliatory bills were ſpeedily. followed by roy 
-commiſfioners, deputed to ſolicit their reception. G0 
Johnſtone, Lord Carliſſe and Mr. . Eden, Appointed on th 
buſineſs attempted to open a negotiation on the ſudjel 
They requeſted General Waſhington, to furniſh a pi 
port | for their ſecretary Dr. Ferguſon, w ith a letter fro 
them to Congreſs, but this was refuſed, and the refi 
was uoanimoully approved by congreſs. | They then fa 
warded | in, the uſual, channel of communication, a let 
addreſſed 4e to his Excellency Henry Laurens, the pr 
dent, and other the members of congreſs,” in which th 
communicated a copy of 1 their commiſſion and of the 1 
of, Parliament on which it was founded, and qffered 


the following among other purpoſes. _ 
" conſent to a een of Veli fel by| 
and land. 

Jo reſtore fre ee I to revive mutual affecl 
and renew the common benefits of naturalization, throy 
| the ſeveral parts of this empire. 
To extend every freedom to trade that. our reſped j 
intereſts can require. 

Jo agree that no military forces ſhall be kept up in 
3 ſtates of North-America, without the conk 

of the general congreſs or particuliar aſſemblies. 

_To concur in meaſures calculated to d d the de 
paper circulation. : 

To perpetuate ourunion by a 1 depuration of 

agent or agents from the different ſtates, who ſhall 
the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the parliament Nei 
_Great-Britainz, or, if ſent from Britain, in that caſe ea 
have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the differ Wc+ 


| ſtates to which they, may be deputed reſpectively, i in 0!W in 


to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe be whom they he 


de epu ted. 
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In ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſ- 1778. 
latures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, in 
ivil and military eſtabliſhment, and to exerciſe a perfect | 
reedom of legiſlation and internal government, ſo that 


by roch he Britiſh ſtates throughout North-America, acting with 


Met ia peace and war under one common ſovereign, may 
d on thi ave the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, that is 
. ſubjt hort of a total ſeparation of intereſts, or confiſtent with 
h a pi bat union of force, on which the fafety of our common 


ter fr eligion and liberty depends. 


he refi A decided negative having been already given, previous 
then me arrival of the Britiſh commiſſioners, to the over- 
n, a lei res contained in the conciliatory bills, and intelligence 
the pre the treaty with France having in the mean time ar- 


hich tl 
f the a 
offered 
at town 


ved, there was no ground left for farther deiiberation. 
refident Laurens therefore, by order of Congreſs, return- Tun, 17. 
d the following anſwer. 

I have received the letter from your excellencies of the 
th inſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them before 
ongreſs. Nothing but an earneſt delire to ſpare the 
rther effuſion of human blood could have induced them 
d read a paper, containing expreſhons ſo diſreſpectful to 
is moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the good and great ally of theſe 
ates; or to conũder propoſitions ſo derogatory | to the 
onour of an independent nation. 

The acts of the Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion 
om your ſovereign, and your letter, ſuppoſe the people 
theſe ſtates to be ſubjects of the crown of Great-Bri- 


oth by! 


l affect 
n, throy 


r reſpedl 


t up in 
the con 


es. in, and are founded on the idea of dependence, which 
ge the de utterly inadmiſſible. | 
alue of I am further directed to inform your excellencies, that 
| Wonerefs are inclined to peace, notwithſtanding the unjuſt 
tation oems from which this war originated, and the ſavage 
o ſhall une in which it hath been conducted. 'They will, 
xliament terefore, be ready to enter upon the conſideration of a 
that calc eaty of peace and commerce, not inconfiſtert with 
he differ eaties already ſubſiſting, when the King of Great Bri- 
ly, in Win (hall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe. 
nom they he only ſid proof of this diſpoſition will be, an expli- 


acknowledgment of the independence of thele ſtates, of 
c vithdrawing his fleets and armics. Though 
R 
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9 honor, enter on a diſcuſſion of the terms propoſed by the 
Britiſh commiſſioners, yet ſome individuals of their bog 


no ſooner known than rejected. In addition to the ſacred 


its progreſs compelled the Americans in ſelf defence y 


TAI HISTORY or Terr 


1 Though Congreſs could not, conſiftently with nation 


A == A” ws 


ably proved the propriety of rejecting them. Among theſt 
Governeur Morris, and W. H. Drayton, with great forc 
of argument and poignancy of wit, juſtified the Qceiiin 
meaſures adopted by their countrymen. | 
As the Britiſh plan for conciliation was wholly Found 
on the idea of the States returning to their allegiance, it wa 


ties of plighted faith and national engagements, the leaden 
in Congreſs and the legiſlative aſſemblies of America, hy 
taſted the ſweets of power and were in full poſſeſſion 
its bleflings, with a fair proſpect of retaining them witl 
out any foreign control. The war having originated 
the part of Great-Britain from a luſt of power, had | 


aſſume and exerciſe its higheſt prerogatives. The paſſion 
of human nature which induced the former toiclaim power 
operated no leſs forcibly with the latter, againſt the reli 
quiſhment of it. After the colonies had declared then 
ſelves independent ſtates, had repeatedly pledged their bf 
nor to abide by that declaration had under the ſmiles( 
heaven maintaincd it for three campaigns without foreig 
aid, after the greateſt monarch in Europe, had entered in 
a treaty with them, and guarantied their independence 


After all this to expect popular leaders in the enjoy men A 
of power voluntarily to retire from the helm of govern A 
ment to the languid indifference of private life, and whil 5 
they violated national faith, at the ſame time to depre 0 
their country from the rank of ſovereign ſtates to thi 4 
of dependent provinces, was not more repugnant to un i 
verſal experience, than to, the governing principles of th Y 
human heart. The high ſpirited ardor of citizens in th . 
youthful vigor of honot and dignity, did not ſo much i. 
enquire whether greater political happineſs might be es blic 
pected from cloſing with the propoſals of Great-Britail IN 
or by adhering to their new allies. Honor forbad a "ip 
balancing on the ſubject, nor were its dictates diſobeyed ny 


Though peace was defirable and the offers of Gres 
Brita. 
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Britain ſo liberal, that if propoſed in due time, they W 
would have becu acceptable, yet for the Americans, after 
they had declared themſelves independent, and at their 
own ſolicitation obtained the aid of France, to deſert their 
ex allies, and leave them expoſed to Britiſh reſentment 
incurred on their account, would have argued a total 
zat of honor and gratitude. The folly of Great Bri- 
fin in expecting ſuch conduct from virtuous freemen, 
ould only be exceeded, by the baſeneſs of America, bad 
her citizens realiſed that expeRation. 

Theſe offers of conciliation in a great meaſure Orig i- 
nated in an opinion th: ar the Congreſs was ſupported by 
i faction, and that the great body of the people was hoſtile 
o independence, and well diſpoſed to re- unite with Great 
Writain. The latter of theſe aſſertious Was true, till a cer- 
ain period of the conteſt, but that period was elapſed. 
th their new ſituation, new opinions and attachments had 
aken place. The political revolution of the government 
yas leſs extraordinary than that of the ſtile and manner 
df thioking in the United States. The independent Ames 
ican citizens ſaw with other eyes, and heard with other 
ars, than when they were in the condition of Britiſh ſub- 
ects. That narrowneſs of ſentiment, which prevailed 
n England towards France, no longer exiſted among 
he Americans. The Britiſh commiſſioners unappriſed 
t this real change in the public mind, expected to Keep 
hold oa the citizens of the United States, by that illibe- 
ality which they inherited from their forefathers. Pre- 
aming that the love of peace, and the ancient national 
int pathy to France, would counterbalance all other ties, 
hey flattered th- mſelves that by perſeverance an impreſ- 
0a favourable to Great Britain might yet be made on the 
ind of America. They therefore renewed their efforts 
o Open a negociation, with Congreſs, in a letter of the 
11th of July. As they had been informed in anſwer to 
heir preceding letter of the 1oth of June, that an ex- 
Plicit acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States, or a withdrawing of their fleets and armies muſt 
precede an entrance on the conſideration of a treaty of 
peace, and as neither branch of this alternative had been 


complied 
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1778. complied with, it was reſolved by Congreſs that no anfve 


Tas 


f ISTOR * or THE 


— ſhould be given to their reiterated application. 


* * 


In addition to his public exertions as a commiltioney, 
\ Governor Johnſtone endeavoured io obtain the object 


on which he had been ſent by opening a private corre 


fpondence with ſome of the members of Congreſs, ani 
other Americans of influence: 
ſed himſelf by letter to Henry Laurens. 
and Robert Morris. 
theſe words. 


DRAR 81R, 


I beg to transfer to. my friend Dr. Ferguſon, the pi 
vate ciyilities which my friends Mr. Manning, and 
Oſwald, requeſt in my behalf. 
probity and of the higheſt eſteem, in the republic 
letters. $ 

If you ſhould follow the example of Britain, in th 
hour af her inſolence and ſend us back without a hearing 
I ſhall hope from private friendſhip, that I may be per 
mitted to ſee the country, and the worthy characters fl : 
has exhibited to the world, ven making the requeſt 
any way you may point out.“ 
eiae written. 


4 


DAR SIR, 


Yeſterday I was honoured with your favour of tht 
Toth, and thank you for the tranſmiſſion of thoſe fron 
my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Oſwald, and Mr. Mas 
Had Dr. Ferguſon been the bearer of theſe pa: 
Pers, 1 ſhould have ſhewn that gentleman every 2 
of reſpe and attention, that times and circumſtances ad 


ning. 


mit of. 


He in particular addref 
Joſeph Reed 
His letter to Henry Laurens, was it 


He is a man of the utmd 


York Town, June 14th, 177 


It is fir, for Great Britain to determine, whether, her 


good end, terms 


commiſſioners ſhall return unheard by the repreſentatives 
of the United States, or revive a friendſhip with the Citi- 
zens at large, and remain among us as long as they pleaſe, 
You are undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms 
upon which Congreſs can treat for accompliſhing this 
from which, although writing in a private 


character, 


The following anſwer m ; 


as a> © 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


oanſweifl character, I may venture to aſſert with great aſſurance, 
| they never will recede, even admitting the continvance t 
hoſtile attempts, and that from the rage of war, the good 
people of theſe States, ſhall be driven to commence a 
treaty weſt-ward of yonder mountains. And permit me 
to add, Sir, as my humble opinion the true intereſt of 
Great Britain, in the preſent advance of our conteſt, will 
be found in confirming our independence. 

Congreſs in no hour have been haughty, but to ſup- 

poſe that their minds are leſs firm in the preſent than 
they were, when, deſtitute of all foreign aid, even with- 
out expectation of an alliance---when, upon a day of ge- 
neral public faſting and humiliation in their houſe of wor- 
ſhip, and in preſence of God, they reſolved “ to hold no 
conference or treaty with any commiſſioners on the part 
of Great-Britain unleſs they ſhall, as a preliminary there- 
to, either withdraw their fleets. and armies, or in poſitive 
and expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of theſe 
States,” would be irrational. 
At a proper time, Sir, I hall think myſelf highly ho- 
noured by a perſonal attention, and by contributing to 
render every part of theſe ſtates agreeable to you; but 
until the baſis of mutual confidence ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
I believe fir, neither former private friendſhip, nor any 
other conſideration, can influence Congreſs to conſent, 
that even Governor Johnſtone, a gentleman who has been 
ſo deſervedly eſteemed in America ſhall ſee the country. 
I have but one voice, and that ſhall be againſt it. But 
let me intreat you my dear fir, do not hence conclude 
bat I am deficient in affection to my old friends, through 
hofe kindneſs I have obtained the honor of the preſent 
orreſpondence, or that I am not with very great perſo- 
nal reſpect and eſteem, 


niſſioner, 
© objedz 
te corre. 
reſs, and 
* addref, 
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ther, her Sir, 

ſentatives Your moſt obedient, 

the 1 | And moſt humble ſervant, _ 
7 (Signed) H EN RT LAUREN S, 


hing this Philadelphia. 
a private The Honorable Geo. Johnſtone, Eſa. 
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June 21. 


Jaly 9. 


that are affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, than 


actions there is riſk, and I think, 


have a right to every favour, that grateful nations can be- 
Ftow, if they could once more unite our intereſt, and 
"ſpare the miſeries and devaſtations of war.” 


Tat HISTORY or/THe 


In a letter to Joſeph Reed of April the 11th, gover. 
nor Johnſtone ſaid, * The man who can be inſtrument] 
in bringing us all to act once more in harmony, and to 
unite together the various powers which this conteſt has 
drawn forth, will deſerve more from the king and peo- 
ple, from patriotiſm, humanity, and all the tender ties 


—_— 7 FJ — 


ever was yet beſtowed on human kind.” On the 16th of 
June he wrote to Robert Morris, I believe; the men who 
have conducted the affairs of America incapable of be- 
ing mfluenced by improper motives, but in all ſuch tran, 
that whoever venture; 
ſhould be ſcenred, at the ſame time that honor ard emo. 
Inment ſhould naturally follow the fortune of thoſe, whi 
have ſtecred the veſſel in the ſtorm, and brought he 
ſifely to port. I think Waſhington and the Preſiden 


To Joſeph Reed, private information was communi- 
cated, that it had been intended by gov. Johnſtone, u 
to offer him, that in caſe of his exerting. his abilitie 
fo promote a re-union of the two countries, if con 
ſiſtent with his principles and judgment, ten thou- 
fand pounds ſterling, and any office in the colonies 
in Eis Majeily's gift. To which Mr. Reed replied © I am 
not worth purchaſing, but ſuch as I am, the king ol 
Great Britain is not rich enough to do it.” Congreſs or- 
dered all letters, received by members of, Congreſs from 
any of the Britiſh commiſlioners, or their agents, or from 
any fabject of the king of Great Britain, of a public 
nature, to be laid before them. The above letters and 


. ; . . on 
information being communicated, Coregrels. reſolved 4 
A a oO d 
That the ſame cannot but be conſidered, as direct at- 4 


tempts to corrupt their integrity, and that it is incompa— 0 
tible wich the honor of Congreſs, to hold any manner of 
correſpondence or intercourſe with the ſaid George John— H 
ſtoue Eſquire, ue to negociate with him upon at- * 
fairs in which the cauſe of, liberty is intereſted.” Their 
determination, with the reaſons thereof, were expreſſed '0 


£ | in 
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II 


nies, in which they obferved. 
the benevolence of Great-Britain, have thus far checked 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


in the form of a declaration, a copy of which was fign- 
ed by the Preſident, and ſent by a flag to the commiſſi- 
oners at New- York. 


This was anſwered by governor 
Johoftone, by an angry publication, in which he denied 
or explained away, what had been alleged againſt him. 
Lord Carlifle, Sir Heory Clinton and Mr. Eden, denied 
their having any knowledge of the matter charged on 


governor Johnſtone. 


The commiffioners failing in their attempts to negociate 


with Congreſs had no reſource left, but to perſuade the 
inhabitants to adopt a line of conduct, counter to that of 


their repreſentatives. To this purpoſe they publiſhed a 
anifeſto and proclamation, addreſſed to Congreſs, the 
flemblies, and all others the free inhabitants of the colo- 


The policy, as well as 


he extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 


ple {till conſidered as our fellow- ſubjects, and to deſolate 


2 country ſhortly to become a ſource of mutual advan- 
age: But when that country profeſſes the unnatural de- 
gn not only of eſtranging herſelf from us, but of mort- 


paping herſelf and her reſources to our enemies, the whole 


onteſt is changed; and the queſtion is, how far Great- 


Writuin may, by every means in her power, deſtroy or 


ender ufeleſs/a connection contrived for her ruin, and 
or the aggrandizement of France. Under ſuch circum- 
ances the laws of felf-preſervation muſt direct the con- 
luct of Great-Britain; and if the Britiſh colonies are tu 
decome an acceſſion to France, will direct her to render 
hat acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her enemy.” 
Congreſs upon being informed of the defign of the 
ommiſſioners to circulate theſe papers declared, that the 
gents employed to diſtribute the maniteſtoes and pro- 
lamation of the commiſſioners, were not entitled to pro- 
ection from a flag. They alſo recommended to the ſe. 
eral ſtates to ſecure and keep them in cloſe cuſtody, bu: 
hat they might not appear to hood - wink their conſtituents, 
hey ordered the manifeſtoes and proclamation to be 
rinted in the news- papers. The propoſals of the com- 
Moners were not more favourably received by ths peo- 


ple 
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1778. FU es they had been by Congreſs. In ſome places the 
flags containing them were not received, but ordered in- 


October with theſe words. 


3 Os 


THE HISTORY oF THE | 


ſtantly do depart, in others they were received, and forward. 
ed to Congreſs, as the only proper tribunal to take cog- 
nizance of them. In no one place, not immediately com- 
manded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt to 
accept, or even to deliberate, on the propriety of cloſing 
with the offers of Britain. 

To deter the Britiſh from executing their dough of 
laying waſte the country, Congreſs publiſhed to the 
world a reſolution and manifeſto in which they concluded 


— 2 


„ We, therefore, the Congreſs of the United State 
of America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that | 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or perfil 
in their preſent career of barbarity, we will take ſuch cx 
emplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like con. 
duct. We appeal to that God who ſearcheth the hearty 
of men, for the rectitude of Gur intentions; and in hi 
holy preſence we declare, that as we are not moved by 
any light and haſty ſuggeſtions of anger and revenge, 4 
through every poſſible change of fortune we will adhellf 
to this our determination.“ 

This was the laſt effort of Great Britain, in the wi 
of negotiation, to regain her colonies. It originated it 
folly, and ignorance of the real ſtate of affairs in Ame 
rica, She had begun with wrong meaſures, and had no 
got into wrong time. Her conceſſions, on this occaſion 
were an implied juſtification of the reſiſtance of the colo 
niſts. By offering to concede all that they at firſt aſket 
for, ſhe virtually acknowledged herſelf to have been the ag 
greflor in an unjuſt war. Nothing could be more favoura 
ble to the cementing of the friendſhip of the new alli 
than this unſucceſsful negociation. The ſtates had an of 
portunity of evincing the ſincerity of their engagements 
and France abundant reaſon to believe that by prevent 
ing their being conquered, her favourite ſcheme of el 
ſening the power of Great Britain, would be ſecured be 
yond the reach of accident. 


q Af 
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aces tht Aber the aged of the campaign of 17 777, the 
red in- $riciſh army retired 'to winter quarters in Philadelphia, 
zrwards and the American army to Valley-Forge. The former 
de cog- enjoyed all the conveniencies which an opulent city af= 
ly com- forded, while the latter not half cloathed, and more than 
empt to once on the point of ſtarving, were enduring the ſeveri- 
cloſinz of a cold winter in a hutted camp. It was well for 
them that the Britiſh made no attempt to diſturb ** 
reats of while in this deſtitute condition. 
to the The winter and ſpring paſſed away without any more 
"ncludet remarkable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful 
excurſions of parties from Philadelphia to the neighbour- 


d State ag country, for the purpoſe of bringing in ſupplies, or 
, that] deſtroying. property. In one of theſe, a party of the 
xr perfilEBritiſh proceeded to Bordenton, and there burned four 


ſuch ex 
like con. 


ſtore-houſes full of uſeful commodities. Before they re- 
turned to Philadelphia, they burned two fri igates, nine 


he heal bips, 6x privateer floops, twenty three rigs, with A 

nd in hi Rumber of floops and ſchooners. 

noved bf Soon after, an excurſion, from Newport was made by 

enge, iff v9 Britiſh and. Heffians, under the command of lieut. : 
u adhei el. Campbell. Theſe having landed in the night, 


a next morning in two bodies, the one for War- May 25. 


the vi en, the other for the head of Kickemuet river. They 
ginated it deſtroyed about 70 flat bottomed boats, and burned. a 
in Ame quantity of pitch, tar and plank. They alſo ſet fire to 


| had no 


occaſion 


the meeting houſe at Warren, and ſeven dwelling houſes. 
t Briſtol they burned the church and 22 houſes. Se- 


the colo eral other houſes were plundered, and women were 
firſt aſk al ripped of their ſhoe-buckles, gold rings and, handker- 
en the ag Hebiefs. 


e favour 
new all 
1ad an op 


A French CL EG. conſiſting of 12 chips of the line | 
and 4 frigates, commanded by count D Eſtaing, ſailed 
rom T. oulon for America, in, about two months after 


agement treaty had been agreed upon between the United States Apr. 13. 
y prevem nd the king of France. After a paſſage of 87 days, hs ge 
me of leſ he count arrived at the entrance of the Delaware. From 


n apprehenſion of ſomething of this kind, and from the 
proſpect of greater ſecurity, it was reſolved in Great 
Britain, forthwith to evacuate Philadelphia and to con- 
Vor.. II. | L centrate 
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centrate the royal force in the city and 8 of New. 
The commiſſioners brought out the orders for 
this movement, but knew nothing of the matter. It had 
an unfriendly influence on their propoſed negotiations, 
but it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary; for if the French fleg 
had blocked up the Delaware, and the Americans be, 
ieged Philadelphia, the efcape of the Britich from either, 
Kur have been ſcarcely poſſible, 3 

The royal army paſſed over the Delaware into New. 
1 Gen. Waſhington, having penetrated into thei 
defign of evacuating Philadelphia, had previouſly dt 
tatched Gen. Maxwell's brigade, to co-operate with th 
Jerſey militia, in obſtruQi..g their progreſs, till tin 
would be given for his army to overtake them. 'T| 
Britiſh" were incumbered with an enormous baggag 
which, together with the impediments thrown in the 
way, greatly retarded their march. The America 
army having, in, purſuit of the Britiſh, croſſed th 
Delaware, fix hundred men were immediately deratchi 
under col. Morgan, to reinforce Gen. Maxwell. Wa 
ington halted his troops, when they had marehed to th 


rican army, being afked by the commander in chik 
«© Will it be adviſeable to hazard a general action?“ a 
Twered in the negative, but recommended a detatchmen 
of 1500 men, to be immediately ſent, to act as occaſio 
might ſerve, on the enemy's left flank and rear. Thi 
was immediately forwarded under General Scott, Wha 
Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allen-Town, hed 
"termined inſtead. of keeping. the direct courſe toward 
Staten-Iſland, to draw towards the ſea coaſt and to pul 
on towards Sandy-Hook. Gen. Waſhington on recei 
ig intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding i in that d 
rection towards Monmouth court-houfe, difpatchd 
1000 men under Gen. Wayne, and ſent the Marquis 
la Fayette to take command of the whole advanced corf 
with orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of attacki 
the enemy's rear. Gen. Lee who having been late 
exchanged, had joined the army, was offered this co 
mand, but he declined it, as he was in principle agail 

hazardi 
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of New. 
ders for 
11 hall per diſtance, for ſupporting the advanced corps, and 


hazarding an attack. The whole ai followed at a pro- 


reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton ſenſible of the approach of the Americans, placed 
his grenadiers, light-infantry and chaſeurs in his rear, 
ard his baggage in his front. Gen. Waſhington increaſ- 
ed his advanced corps with two brigades, and ſent Gen, 
Lee, who now withed for the command, to take charge 
of the whole, and followed with the main army to give it 


tiations, 
neh fleet 
ans be- 
n either, 


to New. 


nto thei 
uſly d ſupport. On the next morning orders were ſent to Lee, 
with eo move on and attack, unleſs there ſhould be powerful 


reaſons to the contrary. When Waſhington had march- 
d about five miles to ſupport the advanced corps, he 
found the whole of it retreating by Lee's orders, and 
without having made ary oppoſition of conſequence. 
Vaſhington rode up to Lee and propoſed certain queſti- 


till ti i 
2 
baggag 


T in thel 


Aer 
oſſed >> ©2 him, which implied cenſure. Lee anſwered with 
dete varmth and unſuitable language. The commander in 
Wal nief ordered Col. Stewart's and Lieut. Col. Ramſay's bat- 
ved to tit alions, to form on a piece of ground, which he judged 
the Aw uitable for giving a check to the advancing enemy. Lee 
in chüf s then aſked if he would command on that ground, to 
002” u bhich he conſented, and was ordered to take proper 
tatchmen neaſures for checking the enemy, to which he replied, 
+ occaſiol Your orders ſhall be obeyed, and I will not be the firſt 
„ - Th ©9 leave the field.” Waſhington then rode to the main 
tit, Whey, which was formed with the utmoſt expedition. * 


arm cannonade immediately commenced, between the 
ritifſh and American artillery, and a heavy firing be- 
reen the advanced troops of the Britiſh army, and the 
„o battalions which Gen. Waſhington had halted. 


wn, hed 
ſe toward 
nd to pul 
on recell 


in that d heſe ſtood their ground, till they were intermixed with 
difpatchd part of the Britiſh army. Lieut. Col. Ramſay the com- 
Marquis ander of one of them, was wounded and taken priſon- 


- Gen. Lee continued till the laſt on the field of bat- 
e, and brought off the rear of the retreating troops. 
The check the Britiſh received, gave time to make a 
[poſition of the lefe wing, and ſecond line of the Ame- 
&n army in the wood, and on the eminence to which 
Mas retreating. On this, ſome cannon were placed 


by 


nced cor 
of attack! 
been Iatc| 
this co 
iple agail 

hazard 
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by * Sterling, who commanded the left wing, which, 
with the co-operation of ſome parties af infantry, effectual- 
ly ſtopped-the advance of the Britiſh in that quarter. Gen. 
Greene took a very advantageous poſition, on the right of 
lord Sterlipg. The Britiſh attempted to turn the left flank 
ef the Americans, but were repulſed, . They alſo made 
2 movement to the right, with as little ſucceſs, for Green 
with artillery diſappointed their deſign. Wayne advan. 
ged with a body. of troops, and kept up ſo ſevere. ard 
well dirocted a fire, that the Britiſh were ſoon compelled 
to give way. They retired and took the poſition, which 
Lee had'before occupied. Waſhington reſolved to attack 
them, and ordered Gen. Poor to move round upon their 
right, aud Gen, Woodford to their left; but they coul 
not get within reach, before it was dark. Theſe remain. 
ed on the ground, which they had been directed to occy- 
py during the night, with an intention of attacking ear) 
next morning, and the main body lay on their arms ii 
the field to be ready for ſupporting them. Gen. Walk, 
Ington repoſed himſelf in his cloak, under a tree, i 
| hopes of renewing the action the next day. But ches 
hopes were fruſtrated: The Britiſh troops marched. avy 
in the night, in ſuch Glence, that Gen. Poor, though kf 
lay very near them, knew nothing of their departure 
They left behind them, four officers and about forty pri 
vates, all ſo badly wounded, that they could pot be re 
moved. Their other wounded were carried off. Th 
Britiſh purſued their march without further inter ruption 
and ſoon reached the neighbourhood of  Sandy-Hook 
without the loſs of either their covering party or baggagt 
The American general declined all farther purſuit of th 
royalarmy, and ſoon after drew off his troops to the borden 
of the North river. The loſs of the Americans, in killed anl 
wounded, was. about 250. The loſs of the royal army 
incluſive of- priſoners, was about 350. Lt. col. Monck 
ton, one of the Britiſh ſlain, on account of his ſingul; 
merit, was univerſally lamented. Col. Bonner of Penn 
ſylvania, and major Dickenſon of Virginia, officers high 
ly eſteemed by their country, fell in this engagement 
'The emotions of the mind, added to fatigue i in a ver 


* 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Which, MW day, brought on fuch a fatal ſuppreſſion of che vital 


FeCtual- WW powers, chat ſome: of the Americans, and 59 of the 


r. Gen, {Ml Britiſh, were found dead on the field of battle, —— 
right of Wl any marks of violence upon their bodies. 

ft flank li is probable, that Waſhington, intended to take no 
ſo made farther notice of Lee's. conduct in the day of action, but the 
Green latter could not brook the expreſſions uſed by the for- 
ad van: mer at their firſt meeting, and wrote him two paſſionate 
rere aud letters. This occaſioned his being arreſted, and brought to 
»mpclicdMl jrial. The charges exhibited againſt him were--1ſt. For dif- 
n, which obedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on the 
to attack 28th of June, agrecable to repeated inſtructions. 

don their 2dly. For miſbehaviour before the enemy, on the ſame 
ey. cou day, by making an unneceſſary, Ae and ſhame- 
remain ful retreat. 

to occu- zaly, For diſreſpect to the commander in chief in two 


ing ear letters. After a tedious hearjng before a court-martial of 
arms i which lord Sterling was preſident, Lee was found guilty 
n. Waſl . and ſentenced to be ſuſpended from any command in the 
tree, i armics of the United States, for the term of one year, but 


But the: 
hed avi 


the ſecond charge was ſoftened by the court martial, who 
in their award only found him guilty of miſbehaviour be- 


hough kW fore the enemy, by making an unneceſſary and in ſome 
leparturc ff few inſtances a diſorderly retreat. Many were diſpleaſed 
forty priWwith this ſentence. They argued “ that by the tenor 


Dot be re. 
FF. Ih 
erruption 
.dy-Flook 
r baggage 
ſuit of thi 
he borden 


of Lee's orders, it was ſubmitted to his diſcretion, whether 
to attack or not, and alſo, that the time and manner were 
to be determined by his own judgment. 'That at one time 
he intended to attack, but altered his opinion on apparently 
good grounds. That the propriety 6f an attack conſi- 
dering the ſuperiority of the Britiſh cavalry, and the open- 
neſs of the ground was very queſtionable. That though 


3 killcd ait might have diſtreſſed the enemy's rear in the firſt in- 
oyal arm taace; it would probably have brought on a generalaction, 
1. Monch before the, advanced corps could have been ſupported by . 


the main body, which was ſome miles in the rear.” It 
ſaid they © Lee's judgment was againſt attacking the ene- 
my, he could not be guilty of diſobeying an order for 
that purpoſe, which was ſuſpended on the condition of 
Worn approbation of the meaſure.” They alſo agreed 
that 


vis ſingula 
r of Penn 
icers hight 
ngagement 
a very 
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1778. that a ſuſpenfion from command, was not a ſufficient pu- 
nichment for his crimes, if really guilty. They therefore 
inferred a preſumption of his innocence from the lenient 
ſentence of his judges. ' Though there was a diverſity of 
opinions relative to the firſt and ſecond charges, all were 
agreed in pronouncing him guilty of difreſpe& to the 
| commander in chief. The Americans had formerly 
4 idoliſed Gen. Lee, but ſome of them now went to the 
it | oppoſite extreme, and pronouneed him rreacherous or 
1101-18 deficient in courage, though there was no foundation 
| { for either of theſe ſuſpicions. His temper was violent, 
= and his impatience of ſubordination had led him often tg 
quarrel withthoſe whom he was bound to reſpect and obey; 
but his courage and fidelity could not be queſtioned, 

Soon after the battle of Monmouth, the American 
army took poſt at the White-Plains, a few miles beyond 
Kingſbridge and the Britiſh though only a few miles dif- 
tant, did not moleſt them. They remained in this poſi- 
tion from an early day in July, till a late one in the au- 
tumn, and then the Americans retired to Middle-Brook in 
Jerfey, where they built themſelves huts in the fame n man-i 
ner as they had done at Valley-Forge. 

Immediately on the departure of the Britiſh from 
Philadelphia, Congreſs, after an abſence of nine months, 
returned to the former ſeat of their deliberations. Soon 
after their return, they were catled upon, to give a pub- 

Aug. 6. lie audience to a Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the court 
of France. The- perſon appointed to this office, was 
M. Gerard, the ſame who had been employed in the ne- 
gotiations, 'antecedent to the treaty, The arrival and 
reception of a miniſter from France, made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the minds of the Americans. They felt the 
weight and importance, to which they were riſen among 
nations. That the fame ſpot, which in leſs than a century, 
had been the reſidenee of favages, ſhould become the the- 
atre on which, the repreſentatives of a new, free and ci- 
vilifed nation, gave a public audience to a miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary, from one of the oldeſt and moſt powerful 
kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample materials for phi- 
loſophic contemplation. That in leſs than thæee years 
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ea hs. ritain to the united ſu plications of the coloniſts, cay - 
refo 5 P DEAF? 
wen Wi nag for peace, liberty and ſafety, they ſhould, as an: in- 


dependent people, be honored with the refidence of a 
jiniſter from the court of France, exceeded the expec- 
ation of the moſt ſanguine Americans. The patriots 
of che new world revolved in their minds theſe tranſacti- 
das, with heart- felt ſatis faction, while the devout were 
ed to admire that Providence, which had, in ſo ſbort 2 
Dacey ſtationed the United States among the powers of 


erer KL earth, and clothed them in robes of Sover eignty. 

ws - q The Britiſh had but barely complered che removal of 

ey cir fleet and army, from the Delaware and Philadelphia 
j 


> the harbour and city of New-York, when they received 
telligence, that a French fleet was on the coaſt of Ame- 
ca. This was commanded by coum D'Eſtaing; and con- 
ted of twelve ſhips of the line and three frigates. 
\ mong the former, one carried 90. guns, another 80 
d fix 74 guns each. Their firſt object was the ſur- 
iſe of lord Howe! 8 fleet in the Delaware, but they ar- 
ved too late. In, naval hiſtory, there are few more nars 
vw eſcapes 1 than that of the Britiſh fleer, on this. occa- 
on. It conſiſted only of ſix 64 gun ſhips, three of 50, 
d two of 40, with ſome frigates and flops. Moſt of 
eſe bad been long on 8 and were in a bad coudi- 
on. Their force, when compared with that of the 


tioned, 
merican 
beyond 
iles dif- 
his poſi- 
the au- 
3rook in 
Mme man- 


{h from 
months, 
.. Hoon 
ve a pub- 


he court B..ched the mouth of the Delaware, in 75 days from its 


ice, * aving Toulon, their capture, in the ordinary. courſe 
in the ne- events, would have been inevitable. This ſtroke was 
rival and ovidentially preyented, by the various hinderances 
trong im- Bi ich retarded D'Eſtaing in his voyage to the term of By: 
Y felt the ys, 1n the laſt eleven of which, lord Howe's lleet, not 

n among ly quitted the Delaware, but reached the harbour, of 
a centur): Bu. York. D'Eſtaing, diſappointed in his Grit ſcheme, 
e the the- urſued and appeared off Sandy- Hook. American pi- 
ee and ci- 


ts of the firſt abilities, provided for the purpoſe, went 


ſter Plen g board his fleet. Among them were perſons, whole 


powerful cumſtances placed them above the ordinary rank of 
bree years, | : The 


from : 


from the day, on which an anſwer was refuſed by Great 1778. 
— 


ench fleet, was ſo greatly inferior, that had the latter | 
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3 confequence. Every thing with them was at ſtake. \ 


July 22. 


ſent to reinforce that which had been previouſly 


The fight of the French fleet raiſed all the ati pak, 
ſions of their adverſaries. Tranſported with indignation 
againſt the French, for interfering in what they called 
domeſtic quarrel, the Britiſh diſplayed. a Ppirit of ae 
and bravery which could not be exceeded. A thoufan A 
iheir fleet. The maſters and mates of the” merchantme 
and traders at New-York, took their ſtations at, the gy 
with the common ſailors. © Others put to ſea in light ve 
ſels, to watch the motions of their enemies. The office 
and privates of the Britiſh army, contended with 
much eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men of war as m 
rines, that it became neceſſary to decide the point 
honor by lot. | 
The French fleet came to anchor, and hte wit 
vut the Hook for eleven days. During this time f 
Britiſh had the mortification of ſeeing the blockade 
their fleet, and the capture of about 28 veſſels under E 
Pliſh colours. On the 22d, the French fleet appeared * 
der weigh. It was an anxious moment to the Britilf 
They ſuppoſed that Count D'Eſtaing would force his u 
into the harbour, and that an engagement would be 


thing leſs than deſtruction or victory would have end 
the conteſt. * If the firſt had been their lot, the vaſt fe 
of . e and victuallers and the army muſt have i 
len. The pilots on board the French fleet, declared 
To be impoſſible to carry the large ſhips thereof over | 
bar, on account of their draught of water. D'Eſtaing 
chat account and by the 2dvice of Gen. Waſhington, | 
the Hook and ſailed for Newport. By bis departure i 
Britiſh had a ſecond eſcape, for had he remained at! 
Hook but a few days longer, the fleet of admiral Byr 
muſt have fallen into his hands. That officer had bd 
ſent out to relieve- lord Howe who had ſolicited to 
recalled, and the fleet under his command had be 


the coaſt of America. Admiral Byron's ſquadron | 
met with bad weather, and was ſeparated in differ 
ſtorms. It now arrived, ſcattered, broken, fic 

| diſmal 
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Stive pal Amaſted or otherwiſe damaged. Within 8. days af- 1778. 
dignation er the departure of the French fleet, the Renown, the 
y called aiſonable, the Centurion, and the ee arrived ſin- 
it of 20 | ly at Sandy-Hook. 

thouſanl W The next attempt of Count D'Eftaing was againſt 

ty to a Rhode - Ifland, of which the Britiſh had been in poſſeſſion 
chantme ce December, 1776. A combined attack againſt it was 
t the gu rojected, and it was agrecd that Gen. Sullivan ſhould 

light 5 ommand the American land forces. Such was the ea- 
he office erneſs of the people to co-operate with their new allies, 
d with od ſo confident were they of ſucceſs, that ſome thou- 
| ands of volunteers engaged in the ſervice. The militia of 
aſſachuſetts was under the command of Gen. Hancock. 

he royal troops on the iſland, having been lately rein- 
orced, were about 6800. Sullivan's farce was about 

0,000. Lord Howe followed Count D'Eſtaing, and 
ame within ſight of Rhode-Iſland, the day after the 


rar AS m 
point 


nued wit 
; time ti 


ockade ( 
under E rench fleet entered the harbour of New-Port. The 
peared ! ritiſh fleet exceeded the French in point of number, but 


1e Brit inferior with reſpect to effective force and weight of 
eg H zetal. On the appearance of lord Howe, the French 
did be“ umiral put out to fea with his whole fleet, to engage him. 
ake. hie the two commanders were exerting their naval : 
ire ei ill to gain reſpectively the advantages of poſition, a 
. vaſt a8'0"g gale of wind came on which afterwards increaſed 
t have AP tempeſt, and greatly damaged the ſhips on both 
decfatel des. In this conflict of the elements, two capital French 
e ips were diſmaſted. The Languedoc of 90 guns, 
Eſtaing YEſtaing's own ſhip, after loſing all her maſts and her rud- 
er, was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, commanded 
Capt. Dawſon. The ſame evening the Preſton of 50 
lined at uns, fell in with the Tonnant of 80 guns with only her 
rene Byr dainmaſt ſtanding, and attacked her with ſpirit, but night 
er had bi an end to the engagement. Six ſail of the French 
na Juadron came up in the night, which ſaved the diſabled 
q had b ips from any farther attack. There was no ſhip or 
-eviouſly elle] loſt on either ſide. The Britiſh ſuffered leſs in the 
uadron Herm than their adverſaries, yet enough to make it 
in differdÞ<<<Hary for them to return to New-York, for the pur- 
cen, {id oſe· of refitting. The French fleet came td anchor, on. 
diſmal} Vor. II. N — 
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WY Boſton. Before they ſailed, Gen. Greene and 


his original plan within the harbour, either before! 


Boſton, fruſtrated the whole plan, Perhaps Conn 


Tux HISTORY or Tar 
the 20th, near to Rhode - Iſland, but failed on the 224, 


Marquis de la Fayette went on board the Languedoc, | 

conſult on meaſures proper to be purſued. They urge 
D'Eſtaing to return with his fleet into the harbour, bl 
his principal officers were oppofed to the meaſure, 2 
proteſted againſt it. He had been . inſtructed to go 
Boſton, if his fleet met with any misfortune. His office 
inſiſted on his ceaſing to proſecute the expedition again 
Rhode-Iſland, that he might conform to the orders 
their common ſuperiors. Upon. the return of Ge 
Greene and the Marquis de la Fayette, and their reportiy 
the determination of Count D'Eſtain g, a proteſt was dra 
up and ſent to him, which was ſigned by John Sullin 
Nathaniel Greene, John Hancock, I. Glover, Ezcki 
Cornel, William Whipple, John Tyler, Solomon Lore 
Jon. Fitconnell. In this they proteſted againſt d 
Count's taking the fleet to Boſton, as derogatory to tl 
honor of France, contrary to the intention of his mg 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the intereſt of his nation, and d 
ſtguCtive in the hicheſt degree to the welfare of 
United States, and highly injurious to the alliance form 
ed between the two nations. Had D'Eſtaing proſecull 


immediately after the purſuit of lord Howe, the reduc 
of the Britiſh poſt on Rhode-Iſland would have been prt 
bable, but his departure in the firſt inſtance to engage ti 
Britiſh fleet, and in the ſecond from Rhode-Ifland 1 


D*Eſtaing, hoped by ſomething brilliant to efface the it 
preſſions made by his late failure at New-York. Or k 
might have thought it imprudent to ſtake his whole flect 
within an harbour poſſeſſed by his enemies. 

After his ſhips had ſuffered both from battle and thi 
ſtorm, the letter of his inſtructions-—the importunity 0 
his officers, and his anxiety to have his ſhips ſpeedily re 
fitted, might have weighed with him to ſail directly fo 
Boſton. Whatever were the reaſons which induced h 
adoption of that meaſure, the Americans were great 


diſſatisfied. They complained that hey had incurr« 
gredl 
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he 224, 


and i reat expence and danger, under the proſpect of the molt 


zuedoc, | effective co-operation---that depending thereon, they had 
hey urge iſqued their lives on an iſland, where without naval pro- 
-bour, Aion, they were expoſed to particular danger.---That 
aſure, this ſituation, they were firſt deſerted, and afterwards 
d to go ptally abandoned, at a time, when by perſevering in the 
His office Wriginal plan, they had well grounded hopes of ſpeedy 
ion Again cceſs. Under theſe apprehenſions, the diſcontented 
orders ilitia went home in ſuch crowds, that the regular ar- 


y which remained, was in danger of being cut off from 
retreat. In theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, General 


of Ge 


r reporti 

was dra ullivan extricated himſelf with judgment and ability. 
2 gulli le began to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage 
r, Ezehn the 26th, and retreated from his lines on the night 
\on Loc the 28th. It had been that day reſolved in a coun- 
gainſt f | of war, to remove to the north end of the iſland--- 


ory to Urtify their camp, ſecure a communication with the 


f his mo 


dain, and hold the ground till it could be known whether 


n, and e French fleet would return to their affiſtance, The 
ire of Marquis de la Fayette by deſire of his affociates ſet off 
ince fon r Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return of the French 
proſecudM<*- To this Count D'Eſtaing would not conſent, but 
| before e made a ſpirited offer to lead the troops under his 


dmmand, and co-operate with the American land forces 
gainſt Rhode-Ifland. 


e reductic 


2 been pn 4 
engage th Sullivan retreated with great order, but he had not 4 
- Iſland Hen five hours at the north end of the ifland, when his We 
aps Coups were fired upon by the Britiſh, who had purſued bl 


em on diſcovering their retreat. The purſuit was made be 
y two parties and on two roads, to one was oppoſed. 
ol. Henry B. Livingſton, to the other John Laurens, 
d de camp to Gen. W aſhington, and each of them had 
command of light troops. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
gat troops were compelled by ſuperior numbers to give 
ay, but they kept up a retreating fire. On being rein- 
reed they gave their purſuers a check, and at length 


ice the it 
k. Or b 
whole fleet 


tle and thi 
ortunity 0 
ſpeedily re 
directly fo 


Fuß; 


I ͤ —ů * 


aduced h Ppulſed them. By degrees the action became in ſome 
ere great ſpedts general, and near 1259 Americans were engag- 
3 incurred The loſs on each fide was between two and "_ 
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gagement, his mortification was not little at being out of 


diſplayed on this occaſion, were excelled by his republi 
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Lord Howe's fleet . with Sir Henry: Clinton and n + 

' 4000 troops on board, being ſeen off the coaſt, Genera an 
Sullivan concluded immediately to evacpate Rhode-Ifland, ies 
As the centries of both armies were within 400 yards of A. 
each other, the greateſt caution was neceſlary, To co. de. 
ver the deſign of retreating, the ſhew of reſiſtence and poi 


continuance on the ifland was kept up. The retreat was 
made in the night, and moſtly completed by twelve 
o'clock. Towards the laſt of it the Marqus de la Fayette 
returned from Boſton. He had rode thither from Rhode- 
Ifland, a diſtance of near 70 miles in 7 hours, and re- 
turned in fix and a half. Anxious to partake in the en- 


the way on the day before. He was in time to bring of 
the picquets, and other parties that covered the retreat of 
the American army. This he did in excellent order. Not 
a-man was left behind,nor was the ſmalleſt article loſt, 


The bravery and good conduct which John Lauren 


can magnanimity, in declining a military commiſſion 
which was conferred on him, by the repreſentatives of his 


country. Congreſs reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented BM bett 
with a continental commiſſion, of Lieut. Colonel, in te. 8 
timony of the ſenſe which they entertained of his patri- WF Rho 
otic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in fc- Wi Gre) 
veral actions, particularly in that of Rhode-Iſland on the whe: 
29th of Avgult, Ing t 
On the next day he wrote to Con greſs a letter, expreſſing ed, ; 
© his gratitude for the unexpected honor which they were ping, 
- Pleaſed to confer, on him, and of the ſatis faction it would Bi mag: 
have afforded him, could he have accepted it without ivjur- WE ſtock 
Jog the rights of the officers in the line of the army, and do- The 
ing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues, in the family of vort! 
the commander in chief. That having been a ſpectator i vere 
of the convulſions occaſioned in the army by diſputes of Mart 
rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear, to be inſtru- MM and x 
mental in diſturbing it, and therefure intreated Congreſt I ney, 
to ſuppreſs their reſolve, ordering him the commiſſion of vith. 


Lieut. Colonel, and to accept his ſincere thanks for the A 
intended honor.“ guſon 
| With 


on\ Wich the abortive expedition to Rhode-Ifland, there was 
rall an end to the plans, which were in this firſt campaign pro- 
nd. ieQed by the allies of Congreſs, for a co-operation. 'The 
of Americans had been intoxicated with hopes of the moſt 
co- deciſive advantages, but i in every inſtance they were diſap- 
and pointed. Lord Howe with an inferiority of force, not on- 
way ly preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and defeated 
elve all the views and attempts of Count D'Eſtaing. The 
ette French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ameri- 
ode- cans, yet their arrival was of great ſervice to their cauſe, 
re- Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 
en. viction to their minds, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
it of WI was ſeriouſly diſpoſ:d to ſupport them. The good will 
J off of their new allies was manifeſted to the Americans, and 
at of though it had failed in producing the effects expected 
Not from: it, the failure was charged to winds, weather, 
loſt, and unavoidable incidents. Some cenſured Count D'Eſ- 
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taing, but while they attempted to conſole. themſelves, 
by throwing blame on him, they felt and acknows 
ledged their obligation to the French nation, and were 
encouraged to perſevere in the war, from the hope that 
better fortune would attend their future co-operation. 

Sir Henry Clinton finding that the Americans had left 


atri - Rhode-Ifland, returned to New-Y ork, but directed Gen. 
u ſe· Grey to proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, 
n the where ſeveral American privateers reſorted. On reach- 

ing the place of their deſtination the General's party land- 


eſſing ed, and in a few hours deſtroyed about 70 ſail of ſhip- 
were ping, beſides a number of ſmall craft. They alſo burnt 
vould magazines, wharfs, ſtores, warehouſes, veſſels on the 
03ur- Wi ſtocks, and a conſiderable number of dwelling . houſes. 
1d do» WF The buildings burned in Bedford, were eſtimated to be 
ily of WW worth £20,000 ſterling. The other articles deſtroyed 
ctator iſ vere worth much more. The royal troops proceeded to 
tes of WF Martha's vineyard. There they deſtroyed a few veſſels, 
oſtru- ¶ and made a requiſition of the militia arms, the public mo- 
pgrels ney, 300 oxen and 2000 ſheep, which was complied 
ion of with. 
or the A ſimilar expedition under the command of Capt. Fer- 
| guſon, was about the ſame time undertaken againſt Little 
wat . 
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1 778. W er, at which place the Americans had a number 
| ID of privateers and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt-works. Seve= 


DR is. 


curſions was trifling, but the advantage was conſiderable, 


quarters. Unmoved by their ſupplications, their adver- 
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ral of the veſſels got off but all that were found were de- 
ſtroyed. Previous to the embarkation of the Britiſh 
from Egg-Harbour for New-York, Capt, Ferguſon 
with 250 men, ſurpriſed and put to death about fifty of 
a party of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicini- 
ty. The attack being made i in the night, little or no 
quarter was given. 

The loſs ſuftained by the Britiſh in theſe ſeveral ex- 


from the ſupplies they procured, and the check which 
was giyen to the American privateers. 

One of the moſt diſaſtrous events, which occurred at 
this period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe and maſſh- 
cre. of an American regiment of light dragoons, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Baylor. While employed in a de- 
tatched ſituation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh forag- 
ing party, they took up their lodging in a barn near Taa- 
pan. The officer, who commanded the party which 
ſurpriſed them, was Major Gen, Grey. He acquired the 
name of the © No flint General ” from his common prac 
tice of ordering the men, under his command, to take 
the flints out of their muſkets, that they might be confin- 
ed to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of militia, which 
Had been ſtationed on the road, by which the Britiſh ad- 
vanced, quitted their poſt, without giving any notice to 
Col. Baylor. This diſorderly conduct was the occafion 
of the diſaſter which followed. Grey's men proceeded 
with ſuch ſilence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjeant's 
patrol without noiſe, and ſurrounded old Taapan without 
being diſcovered. They then ruſhed in upon Baylor's re- 
giment, while they were in a profound fleep. Incapable 
of defence or reſiſtance, cut off from every proſpect of 
ſelling their lives dear, the ſurpriſed dragoons ſued for 


ſarics appled the bayonet and continued its repeated thruſts, 
while objects could be found, in which any figns of lite 
appeared. A feweſcaped, and others, after having re- 
ceived from five to eleven bayonet wounds in the trunk of 

* the 
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— | health. Baylor himſelf was wounded, but not danger- 
ouſly: He loſt, in killed, wounded and taken, 67 pri- 
vates out of 104. About 40 were made priſoners. Theſe 


* were indebted, for their lives, to the humanity of one of 
| . Grey's captains, who gave quarters to the whole fourth 
' 0! Wrroop, though contrary to the orders of his ſuperior of- 
ini- 


ficerss The circumſtance of the attack being made in 
the night, when neither order nor diſcipline can be ob- 
ſerved, may apologiſe in ſome degree, with men of a cer- 


by, ain deſcription, for this bloody ſcene. It cannot be 
1 ? aintained, that the laws of war require that quarters 
ic 


ould be given in ſimilar aſſaults, but the lovers of man- 
cind muſt ever contend, that the laws of humanity are 
ff ſuperior obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave 
vill ſpare when reſiſtance ceaſes, and in every caſe where 
can be done with ſafety. The perpetrators of ſuch ac- 
ions may- juſtly be denominated the enemies of refined 
dciety. As far as their example avails, it tends to ar- 
ſt the growing humanity of modern times, and to re- 
ve the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, 
e maſſacre of Col. Baylor's regiment was the ſubject of 
zuch complaint. The particulars of it were aſcertained, 
the oaths of ſundry credible witneſſes, taken before 


nfin- >ov. Livingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubw.itted 
which Ip the judgment of the public. : 
b ad. In the ſummer of this year, an expedition was under- 
ice to 


ken againſt Eaſt-Florida. This was reſolved upon, with 
e double view of protecting the State of Georgia from de- 
edation, and of cauſinga diverſion. Gen. Robert Howe, 


jeant' ho conducted! it, had under his command about 2009 
RY en, a few hundred of which were continental troops, 
rs TC" Bid the remainder militia of the States of South- Carolina 
capable 4 Georgia, They proceeded as far as St. Mary's. ri- 
PEI r, and without any oppoſition of conſequence. At 
ed 10 


is place, the Britiſh had erected a fort, which, in com- 


adver- Wment to Tonyn, governor of the province, was called 


thruſts, 


of life Hoyed this fort, and after ſome flight ſkirmiſhing, re- 


ing re. Wared towards St. Auguſtine. The ſeaſon was more fa- 
unk of oY oe 


the | y 


— . — 


the body, were reſtored, in a courſe of time, to perfect 


his name. On the approach of Gen. Howe, they de- 
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x 778. PLE Harbour, atwhich place the Americans had a number 
of privateers and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt-works. Seve 


Ott. 5. 


ral of the veſſels got off but all that were found were de- 
ſtroyed. Previous to the embarkation of the Britiſh 
from Egg-Harbour for New-York, Capt. Ferguſon 
with 250 men, ſurpriſed and put to death about fifty of 
a party of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicini- 
ty. The attack being made in the night, little or no 
quarter was given. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh in theſe ſeveral ex- 
curſions was trifling, but the advantage was conſiderable, 
from the ſupplies they procured, and the check which 
was given to the American privateers. 


One of the moſt diſaſtrous events, which occurred at 


this period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe and maſſh- 
cre. of an American regiment of light dragoons, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Baylor. While employed in a de- 
tatched ſituation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh forag- 


ing party, they took up their lodging in a'barn near Taa- i 


pan. The officer, who commanded the varty which 
ſurpriſed them, was Major Gen, Grey. He acquired the 
name of the ©* No flint General ” from his common prac 
tice of ordering the men, under his command, to take 
the flints out of their muſkets, that they might be confin- 
ed to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of militia, which 
had been ſtationed on the road, by which the Britiſh ad- 
vanced, quitted their poſt, without giving any notice to 
Col. Baylor. This diſorderly conduct was the occaſion 
of the diſaſter which followed. Grey's men proceeded 
with ſuch ſilence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjeant's 
patrol without noiſe, and ſurrounded old Taapan without 
being diſcovered. They then ruſhed in upon Baylor's re- 
giment, while they were in a profound fleep. Incapable 
of defence or reſiſtance, cut off from every proſpect of 
ſelling their lives dear, the ſurpriſed dragoons ſued for 


quarters. Unmoved by their ſupplications, their adver- 


ſarics appled the bayonet andcontinued its repeated thruſts, 
while objects could be found, in which any ſigns of life 
appeared. A feweſcaped, and others, after having re- 


ceived from five to eleven bayonet wounds in the trunk of 
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the body,. were reſtored, in a courſe of time, to perfect 
I health. Baylor himſelf was wounded, but not danger- 
say: He loſt, in killed, wounded and taken, 6) pri- 


were indebted, for their lives, to the humanity of one of 
Grey's captains, who gave quarters to the whole fourth 
troop, though contrary to the orders of his ſuperior of- 
ficerss The circumſtance of the attack being made in 
the night, when neither order nor diſcipline can be ob- 
erved, may apologiſe in ſome degree, with men of a cer- 


oy tain deſcription, for this bloody ſcene. It cannot be 
7 aintained, that the laws of war require that quarters 
lic 


ſhould be given in ſimilar aſſaults, but the lovers of man- 
kind muſt ever contend, that the laws of humanity are 
pf ſuperior obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave 
will ſpare when refiſtance ceaſes, and in every caſe where 
t can be done with ſafety. The perpetrators of ſuch ac- 
ions may juſtly be denominated the enemies of refined 
ociety. As far as their example avails, it tends to ar- 


ive the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, 
he maſſacre of Col. Baylor's regiment was the ſubject of 
uch complaint. The particulars of it were aſcertained, 
y the oaths of ſundry credible witneſſes, taken before 
oy. Livingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubmitted 
d the judgment of the public. | 

In the ſummer of this year, an expedition was under- 
ken againſt Eaſt-Florida. This was reſolved upon, with 
ic double view of protecting the State of Georgia from de- 
cont {WW <dation, and of cauſinga diverſion. Gen. Robert Howe, 
Jeants Who conducted it, had under his command about 2000 
en, a few hundred of which were continental troops, 
ad the remainder militia of the States of South- Carolina 
d Georgia. They proceeded as far as St. Mary's. ri- 
r, and without any oppoſition of conſequence, At 
is place, the Britiſh had erected a fort, which, in com- 
iment to Tonyn, governor of the province, was called 


oyed this fort, and after ſome ſlight fkirmiſhing, re- 
pared towards St. Auguſtine, The ſeaſon was more fa- 
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eſt the growing humanity of modern times, and to re- 


his name. On the approach of Gen. Howe, they de- 
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1778. tal to the Americans than any oppoſiti tion they experien. 
cad from their enemies. Sickneſs and death raged to ſuch 
a degree that an immediate retreat became neceſlury; but 
before this was effected, they loſt nearly | one fourth of 
their whole number. 
The royal commiſſioners having failed In their attemph 

to induce the Americans to reſume the character of Bril 
tiſh ſubjects, and the ſucceſſive plans of cò- operatio 
between the new allies, having alſo failed, à foletin pauſ 
enſued. Itwould ſeem as if the commiſſioners iridulget 
a hope, that the citizens of the United States, on find 
ing a diſappointmeut of their expectation from the French 
would reconſider and accept the offers of Great-Britai 
Full time was given, both for 'the circulation of thei 
manifeſto, and for obſerving its effects on the publi 
mind, but no overtures were made to them from at 
quarter. The year was drawing near to a cloſe, befoi 
any intereſting expedition was undertaken. With d 
new ra, a new ſyſtem was introduced. Hitherto i 
conqueſt of the ſtates had been attempted by proceediff 
from north to ſouth : But that order was hencefon 
inverted, and the ſouthern ſtates became the princih 
theatre, on which the Britiſh conducted their offeniin 
operations. Georgia being one of the weakeſt ſtates 
the union, and at the ſame time abounding in proviſion 
was marked out as the firſt object of renewed wartar 
Lieut. Colonel Campbell, an officer of known coury 
and ability embarked from New-York, for Savannah, wil 
a force of about 2000 men, under the convoy of ſome {hi 
of war commanded by commodore Hyde Parker. To mak 
more ſure of ſucceſs in the enterpriſe, Major Gen. Prev 
who commanded the royal forces in Eaſt-Florida, was d 
rected to advance with them into the ſouthern eXtremityl 
Georgia. The fleet that ſailed from New-York, in 
bout three weeks effected a landing near the mouth of ti 
river Savannah. From the landing place a narrow caul 
Dec. 23. way of ſix hundred yards in length, with a ditch 
each fide, led through a ſwamp. A body of the Brit 

light infantry moved forward along this cauſeway. ( 

their advance they received a heavy fire from a ſi 
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erien. party under Capt. Smith, poſted for the purpoſe of imped- 1778. 
0 ſuchMing rheir paſſage. Capt. Cameron was killed, but the SS 
73 bu{MWBritiſh made their way good, and compelled Capt. Smith 


rth ofro retreat. General Howe, the American officer to 
„hom the defence of Georgia was committed, took 
iis Nation on the main road, and poſted his little army, 
onſiſting of about 600 continentals and a few hun- 
Ared militia, between the landing-place and the town 
bf Savannah, with the river on his left and a moraſs 
a front. This diſpofition announced great difficulties 
o be overcome, before the Americans could be diſ- 
odgd. While Col. Campbell was making the necefſa- 
ry arrangements for this purpoſe, he received intelligence 
rom a negro, of a private path through the ſwamp, on the 
ight of the Americans, which lay in ſuch a ſituation that, 
he Britiſh troops might march through it unobſerved, Sir 
ames Baird, with the light infantry, was directed to avail 
nimſehf of this path, in order to turn the right wing of the 
mericans and attack their rear. As ſoon as it was ſup- 
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Iritiſh in front of the Americans, were directed to advance 
nd engage. Howe, finding himſelf attacked in the rear as 
s well as in the front, ordered an immediate retreat, The 
ritiſh purſued with great execution: Their victory was 
omplete. Upwards of 100 of the Americans were killed. 
Thirty eight officers, 415 privates, 48 pieces of cannon, 


ipping in the river, a large quantity of proviſions with 
he capital of Georgia, were all, in the ſpace of a few 


emains of the American army retreated up the river Sa- 
hannah for ſeveral miles, and then took ſhelter by eroſſ- 


emityl ng into South-Carolina. Agreeably to inſtructions, 
„ m ea. Prevoſt had marched from Eaſt-Florida, about the 
th of a ame time that the embarkation took place from New-York. 
w Caulk 


After encountering many difficulties, the king's troops 
rom St. Auguſtine reached the inhabited parts of Geor- 
gia, and there heard the welcome tidings of the arrival 
and ſucceſs of Col. Campbell. Savannah having fallen, 
he fort at Sunbury ſurrendered; - Gen. Prevoſt marched 
o Savannah, and took the command of the combined 
Vor. II. N forces 
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Woſed that Sir James Baird had cleared his paſſage, the 


23 mortars, the fort with its ammunition and ſtores, the 


hours in the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. The broken 


* 
1978. forces from New- Jork and St. uguſtine. Previou iq 
mis arrival, a proclamation, bad been iſſued, to encourage 
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the inhabitants to come in and ſubmit to the conquerory 
with, promifes. of. protcQion, on condition that with their 
arms they would fupport, royal government. 

Lieut. Col. Campbell, acted with great policy, in, ſecu 
ing the ſubmiſlion of, che inbabitants. He did more Mi 
a ſhort time, and wich comparatively, a few men, towards 
neral. . Ks who had Kr him. He not only en 
tir pated military oppoſition, but ſubxetted for ſome tim 
every trace of republi Ican, government, and paved the way 


for the re-eſtabliſhment of a royal legiſlature. Georgi Ay 
foon, after the reduction of! its capital exhzbited a Fogu 1 
ſpectacle. Ic was the only ſtate of the union, in which C 
after the declaration, of iodependepce, a legiſlative boch TEM 
was. convened under the autbority of the crown of Greif Br 
Britain. The moderation and Prudence of Lieut. Cal, be, 
Campbell were, more ſuceſsfulli in xe concilivg the minds d men 
the citizens to- their former conſtizurion,, than, the ſever ID 
meafures which, had, been &nerally adopted by other Li. ; 
'Liſh « commanders. 118 715 Lt 
The errors of the fiel years of the, war forced on Cor * 
greſs ſome uſe ful reforms, in the year, 1778. The ir P 
ſufficiency of the proviſion, made for the ſupport of thi T 
officers of their army, had dares the reſignation of be Wed 
tween two and three hundred of them, to the great in 54 
jury of the ſeryice. From a conviction of the juſtice a 70G 
policy of making commiſſions valuable, and from reſpe aly 
to the warm, but. diſintereſted recommendations of Geda 
Waſhington, Congreſs reſolved © That half-pay thoul ey 
be allowed to their officers, for the tem of ſeven year ap. 
1778. after the expiration of their ſervice.“ This was, afteh 10 
War ds, extended to the end of their lives. And final, b. 
that Was commuted for full pay, for five years. Rei olp! 
nations were afterwards rare, and the States reaped te n 
benefit of experienced officers continuing in ſervice, Mune 
the war was ended. . 
A ſyſtem of more regular diſcipline © was cody M 
into the American army, by che induſtry, abilities andi elr 
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ficious "regulations of Baron de Stexiben a moſt excel- 1578, 
ent Uiſciplinarian, | ho had ſerved” utider the king of NR 
pruffia. A very important reform took place i in the me- 
lical department, by appointing differe ent officers, to diſ- 
harge the direQing aud purvèeying buſineſs of the military 
joſpitals,' which had been before united! in the ſame hands. 
Dr. Ruſh was principally inſtrumental, in effecting this 
beneficial alter ation. Some regulations, which had been 
dopted for limiting the prices of commodities, being 
ound not only A er ee due ay peas were abo- 
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de, * A few detached events, which could not be introduced 

x C010 ithout interrupting the narrative of the great events of 

ing une campaign, ſhall cloſe this chapter. | 
Ke Cap. James Willing; in the fervice of the United States, 

e bod 


rrived, with a few men from Fort-Pitt, at the Natches, Feb. 19. 
Britiſh ſettlement in Weſt-Florida. He ſent out par- 

ies, who, without any reſiſtance, made the iohabitants 
briſoners. Articles of agreement were entered into, be- 

ween them and Capt. Willing, by wbick they promſſed 

o obſerve a neutrality in the preſent conteſt, and in re- 

urn it was engaged, that their property. {ould be un- 

oleſted. . 

The Randolph, an American frigate of 36 guns and Mar. 7. 
05 men, commanded by Capt. Biddle, having failed on 

cruiſe from Charleſton, fell in with the Yarmouth of 

4 guns, and engaged her in the night. In about a 

uarter of an hour, the Randolph blew up. Four men 

nly were ſaved, upon a piece of her wreck. Theſe had 

ubſiſted for four days on nothing but rain water, which 

ey ſucked from a piece of blanket. On the 5th day, 

ap. Vincent of the Yarmouth, though in chaſe of a ſhip, 

N diſcovering them, ſuſpended the chaſe and took them 
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d £10.21 board. Capt. Biddle, who periſhed on board the Ran- | it 

| Reiz olph, was univerſally lamented. He. was in the prime jt #1 
-aped i f life, and had excited' high expectations of future uſe- 4 
Vice, UW 


lneſs to his country, as a bold and ſkillful naval offi- 1 
r. fx 
Major Talbot took the Britiſh ſchooner Pigot, of 8 Oct. 29. 
Rive pounders, as ſhe lay on the eaſtern fide of Rhode- 15 
Iſland. wt | 
1 
| 
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N "I The Major, with a number of troops on bowl 
a ſmall veſſel, made directly for the Pigot in the nighy 
F and ſuſtaining the fire of her marines, reſerved his ow 
#3 | till he had run his jibb-boom through her fore - ſnroud 
He then fired ſome cannon, and threw in a volley d 
muſquetry, loaded with bullets and buck- hot, and ins 


mediately boarded her. The captain made a gallant reſtock 

f ſiſtance, but he was not ſeconded by his crew. MaijufWg 0 
'F Talbot ſoon gained undiſturbed poſſeſſion, and carried d. 

1 his prize in ſafety. Congreſs, as a reward of bis mecifiſſnd | 

preſented him with the commiſſion of Lieutenant Cob uild 

| nel. L + get irg] 
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| | | | Campaign of 1779. at | 

5 6 oul: 

| HROU G H OUT the year 1779» the Brit ng 

| | ſeem to have aimed at little more, in the States e de 

1 the northward of Carolina, than diſtreſs and depredaiMnfa; 

1 on. Having publicly announced their reſolution Matec 

it = making “ The colonies of as little avail as poſſible lol 

their new connections ”, they planned ſundry expe fir 

ons, on this principle. ſſes 

One of theſe conſiſting of both a naval and land for ſſio 

May 10. was committed to Sir George Collyer and Gen. MathenWuen, 

who made a deſcent on Virginia. They ſailed for PorifWngy 

mouth, and on their arrival took poſſeſſion of that Mcrif 

fenceleſs town. The remains of Norfolk on the op roce 

ſite fide of the river, fell of courſe into their hands. TiMnfiv 

Americans burned ſome of their own veſſels, but othallibſta, 

were made prizes by the invaders. The Britiſh gu out 

marched 18 miles in the night, and arriving at Suffolk WÞ Vi 

morning proceeded to the deſtruction of veſſels, n oſed 

ſtores, and of a large magazine of proviſions, which N to 

I | been depoſited in that place. A fimilar deſtruction or 

if | carried on at Kemp's landing, Shepherds-goſport, Ihe. 

1 ners creek, and other places in the vicinity. The frięi by 

1 and armed veſſels were employed on the ſame bu fiir G 

F 1 
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long the margin of the rivers, Three thouſand hog- 
zceads of tobacco were taken at Poriſmouth. Every 
duſe in Suffolk was burht except the church, and one 
gelling houſe. The houſes of ſeveral private gentlemen 


ere either deſtroyed or taken. All that were upon the 
ocks were burned, and every thing relative to the build- 
pg or fitting of fhips, was either carried off or deſtroy- 
The fleet and army after demoliſhing fort Nelfon, 
d ſetting fire to the ſtore-houſcs, and other public 
uildings in the dockyard at Goſport, embarked from 
[irginia, and returned with their prizes and booty ſafe 
d New-York, in the ſame month in which they had left 
This expedition into Virginia diſtreſſed a number of 
s inhabitants, and enriched the Britiſh forces, but was 
fno real ſervice to the royal cauſe. It was preſumed 
at by involving the citizens in loſſes and diſtreſs, they 
ould be brought to reflect on the advantages of ſubmit- 
ng to a power, againſt which they had not the means 
f defending themſelves: But the temper of the times was 
nfavourable to theſe views. Such was the high toned 
ate of the American mind, that property had comparative- 
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Ztates u 
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tion e 
){Bible i 
e xpediſihf independence. Some hearty whigs gloried in their 
ſſes, with as much pride as others gloried in their poſ- 
fions. The Britiſh ſuppoſing the Americans to be in- 
uenced, by the conſiderations which bias men in the 
nguid ſcenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on the 
crifices which enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm is willing to make, 
roceeded in their ſchemes of diſtreſs: But the more ex- 
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ds. TWEnfively they carried on this mode of warfare, the more 
ut othobſtacles they created to the re-union of the empire. In 
h guaWout five weeks after the termination of the expedition 
uffolk WP Virginia, a fimilar one was projected againſt the ex- 
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dſed margin of Connecticut. Gov. Tryon was appoint- 
to the command of about 2600 land forces, employ- 
on this buſineſs and he was ſupported by Gen. Garth. 
he tranſports which conveyed theſe troops, were cover- 
by a ſuitable number of armed veſſels, commanded by 


by 
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a the country, ſhared the ſame fate. Above 130 veſſels 
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loſt its value. It was faſhionable to ſuffer in the cauſe 


George Collyer. They proceeded from New-York, July 5 
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1779. by the way of Hell-gate, and landed at Eaſt, Haven 
SYS The royal commanders made an addreſs to the inhahi, 
tants, in which they invited them to return to their duy 
and allegiance, and promiſed protection to all who ſhoulf 
remain peaceably in their uſual place of reſidence, excey 
the civil and military officers of the government. h 
alſo ſtated “ that their property lay ſtill within the grah 
of that power, whoſe lenity had perfiſted in its mild an 
noble efforts, though branded with the moſt unworthy in 
puration. That the exiſtence of a ſingle houſe on they 
defeneeleſs coaſt, ought to be a conſtant reproof of thei 
ingratitude. That they who lay ſo much in the Briik 
power, afforded a ſtriking monument of their mercy 
and therefore ought to ſet the firſt example of returain fp 
to their allegiance.” o tl 
One of the many addreſſes, from irbich the above extra an 
is taken, was ſent, by a flag to Col. Whiting of the mere. 
litia near Fairfield. The Col. was allowed an hour fa ovn 
his anfwer, but he had ſcarcely time to read it before Hef 
town was in flames. He nevertheleſs returned the fen 
lowing anſwer Connecticut, having nobly dared to tak{ilre 
vp arms againſt the cruel deſpotiſm of Great Britain, aue ſp 
the flames having preceded the anſwer to your flag, the hut 
will perſiſt to oppoſe to'the utmoſt, the power exerted r. 
gainſtinjured innocence”. The Britiſh marched from the er p 
landing to New-Haven. The town on their entering nt 
was delivered up to promiſcuous plunder, a few inſtanei ou 
of protection excepted. The inhabitants were ſtrippe re 
of their houſhold furniture and other moveable. propert Xtin 
The harbour and water fide was covered with feathen he 
which were diſcharged from opened beds. An age hic! 
citizen who labored under a natural inability of ſpeech * 
had his tongue cut out by one of the royal army. Aﬀt D 
perpetrating every ſpecies of enormity, but that of burnt» 
ing houſes, the invaders ſuddenly re-imbarked and proghit®*” 
ceeded by water to Fairfield. The militia of that ph Ts. 
and the vicinity, poſted themſelves at the court-hou nd : 
green, and gave conſiderable annoyance to them, as ln 27 
were advancing, but ſoon retreated to the height back if © 
che town. On the approach of the Britiſh the town» th 
& | Evacuall | 
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aven ¶Nevacuated by moſt of its inhabitants. A few women re- 


hab, nained with the view of ſaving their property. They 
dun magined, that their ſex would protect them. They alſo 
ho epoſed confidence in an enemy who they knew had been 
ecen formerly famed for humanity and politeneſs, but they 
t. Mitter ly repented their preſumption. Parties of the royal 
graßermy entered the deſerted houſes of the inhabitants, 
Id arifroke open deſks, trunks, cloſets and cheſts, and took 
hy im very thing of value that came in their Way. They rob- 
i theil ed the women of their buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons 
f theil nd handkerchiefs. They abuſed them with the fouleſt 
Brick {MYanguage, threatened their lives, and preſented the bay- 


mercyW2ets to their breaſts. A ſucking infant was plundered 
urnin f part of its cloathing, while the bayonet was preſented 
= o the breaſt of its mother. Towards evening, they be- 
extra an to burn the houſes, which they had previouſly plun- 
the milfWered. The women begged Gen. Tryon to ſpare the 
own. Mr. Sayre, the epiſcopal miniſter, who had ſuffer- 


our for 


fore d for his attachment to the royal canſe, joined the wo- 
the fen in their requeſts, but their joint ſupplications were 
to takeſMWiſregarded. They then begged, that a few houſes might 


de ſpared for a general ſhelter. This was at firſt danies, 
ut at length Tryon conſented to ſave the buildings of 


ain, and 
ag, the 


erted Mr. Burr and of Mr. Elliot, and alſo ſaid, that the houſcs. 
om the or public worſhip ſhould be ſpared. After his departure 
ering i" the next morning with the main body, the rear guard 
nſtancaMovſiſting of German yaugers ſet fire to every thing which 
ſtrippaFryon had ſpared, but on their departure the inhabitants 
ropery(iſÞ*tinguiſhed the flames, and ſaved ſome of the houſes. 
feathenl he militia were joined by numbers from the country 
An agi ich ſucceſſively came in to their aid, but they were too 
f ſpeed ew to. make effectual oppoſition. 

> The Britiſh in this excurſion, alſo burned Eaft- Ha- 


en, and the greateſt part of Green's farms, and the 
puriſhing town of Norwalk. A couſiderable number of 
ups, either finiſhed or on the ſtocks, with whale-boats 


of bur 
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urt- hound a large amount of ſtores and merchandiſe, were de- 
), as thi royed. Particular aceounts of theſe devaſtations were, 
t back ii ? ſhort time, tranſmitted by authority to Congreſs. 
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theſe it appeared that they were burnt at Norwalk 
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July 19. 


Tame time a number of certificates tranſmitted to Get 


tion, felt the keeneſt ſenſations of regret, when they cov 
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two houſes of public worſhip, - 80 dwelling houſes, 97 

barns, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills and. veſſels; Ad | 
at Fairfield two houſes of public worſhip, 15 dwellity 
houſes, 11 barns and ſeveral ſtores. There were at tht 


Waſhington, in which ſundry perſons of veracity bon 
witneſs on oath to various acts of brutality, rapine anl 
cruelty, committed on aged perſons, women and priſoner, 
Congreſs, on receiving ſatisfactory atteſtation of the u. 
vages of the Britiſh in this and other ſimilar expedition; 
reſolved * To direct their marine committee, to take the 
moſt effectual meaſures, to carry into execution their mi 
nifeſto of October 3oth 1778, by burning or deſtroyin 
the towns belonging to the enemy in Great Britain or th 
Weſt-Indies;” but their reſolve was never carried into <& 
fect. | 

The elder citizens of the United States, who had gront 
up with habits of love and attachment to the Britiſh nr 1 


traſted the years 1759 and 1779. The former was thei nde 
glory, when in the days of their youth, they were diſpok 


ou 
ed to boaſt of the honors of their common country, bu 5 
the latter filled them with diſtreſs, not only for what they ppo 


ſuffered, but for the degradation of a country they in 
vered as the natal ſoil of their forefathers. The on 
enobled the Britiſh name with the conqueſt of Crow 
Point, Oſwego, Montreal, Quebec and the whole provind 
of Canada. The other was remarkable only, for Hag 
burning of magazines, ſtore-houſes, dock-yards, Mog. 
towns of Fairfield, and Norwalk, and for the general T 
treſs of a defenceleſs peaſantry. 

The fires and deſtruction which accompanied this exit 
dition, were ſeverely cenſured by the Americans, ed 
apologiſed for by the Britiſh in a very unſatisfactory mah the 


ner. The latter in their vindication, alleged that H the 


houſes which they had burned gave ſhelter to the Ano tt 
Ticans, while they fired from them, and on other occi tio; 
ons concealed their retreat. | ti 

Tryon, who was a civil governor as well as a genen rn 
undertook the juſtification of che meaſure, on princi vo 
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f policy. © I ſhould be very ſorry ” ſaid he if the 
eſtruction of theſe villages would be thought leſs recon- 
ileable with humanity, than the love of my country, 
y duty to the king, and the laws of arms. The uſurp- 
rs have profeſſedly placed their hopes of ſevering the em- 
ire, in avoiding deciſive actions - upon the waſte of the 
ritiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their own pro- 
erty during the protracting of the war. Their power 
ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny and 
hreats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude, with 
preſumptuous confidence in our forbearance; I wiſh to 
ete& this deluſion.” Theſe devaſtations were the ſub- 
ct of an elegant poem, written on the ſpot a few days 
frer, by Col. Humphries. N 

While the Britiſh were proceeding in theſe deſolating 
perations, Gen, Waſhington was called upon for conti- 
ental troops, but he could ſpare very few. He durſt 
ot detach largely, as he apprehended that one deſign of 
e Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off a pro- 
ortion of his army from Weſt-Point, to favour an in- 
ended attack on that important poſt. General Parſons, 
ough cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
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try, burom his ſmall force he was unable to make ſucceſsful 

hat the ppoſition to the invaders, yet inſtead of preſſing Gene- 

ay al Waſhington for a large detachment of continental 
le on 


oops, wrote to him as follows, The Britiſh may pro- 
ably diſtreſs the country exceedingly, by the ravages they 
ill commit, but I would rather ſee all the towns on the 
daſt of my country in flames, than that the enemy ſhould 
oſſeſs Weſt-Point.” 
The inhabitants feared much more ; tha they ſuffer- 
: l. They expected that the whole margin of their coun= 
his ey, 120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fair- 
ns, "Ed and Norwalk. The ſeaſon of the year added much 
ory ma their difficulties, as the cloſe attention of the farmers 
that e their harveſting could not be omitted, without hazard 
he Aug their ſubſiſtence. Theſe fears were not of long du- - 
er Occ tion. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri- 
troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 
irn to New-York, This they effected, in a ſhort time, 
. | __— OB. FR 
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fiſtent with the general ſafety. N 


particularly uſeful in checking their excurſions,” and in 


perceived the encmy's horſe, ſupported by the infantry 
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and with a loſs ſo inconſiderable, that in the whole eu 
edition, it did not exceed 150 men. 
While the Britiſh were ſucceſsfully making theſe deſul. 
tory operations, the American army was incapable of < 
ycring the country. The former, having by means g 
their ſuperior marine force, the command of the nume 
rous rivers, bays and harbours of the United States, hal 
it in their power to rake deſcents, where they pleaſed 
with an expedition that could not be equalled by th 
American land forces. Had Gen. Waſhington divide 
his army, conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded cit. 
zens, he would have ſubjected his whole force to be cuty 
in detail. It was therefore his uniform practice, to riſqu 
no more by way of covering the country than was cots 


His army was poſted at ſome diſtance from Britiſh hea 
quarters in New York, and on both fides of the Nort 
river. The rear thereof conſiſting of 300 infantry ant 
150 cavalry, under the command. of Col. Anthay 
Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months 
in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
on the Sound and on the North river. This corps had 
ſundry ſkirmiſhes with parties of the Britiſh, and vu 


procuring and communicating intelligence of their moe 
ments. | | 

A bout this time, Gen. Putnam, who had been ſti 
oned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Connec 
ticut, when on a viſit to his out-poſt at Horſe-Neck 
was attacked by Gov. Tryon, with about 1500 men 
Gen. Putnam had only a picket of 150 men, and tu 
iron field pieces without horſes or drag-ropes. He how 
ever planted his cannon cn the high ground, near th 
meeting houſe, and by ſeveral fires retarded the advan 
cing enemy, and continued to make oppoſition till It 


were about to charge. Gen. Putnam after ordering tht 
picket to provide for their ſafety, by retiring to a ſwany 
inacceſſible to horſe, plunged down the precipice at tk 
church, This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, „ 

Tobe 


Joſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps, for the accom- 1779. 
nodation of foot paſſengers. The dragoons ſtopped — 
hort, without venturing down the abrupt declivity, and 
fore they got rohnd the brow of the hill, Putnam was 

ar enough beyond their reach; of the many balls that 

rere fired at him, all miſſed except one, which went 


dle ey 


e deſul. 
e ot co 
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nume. 

es, hafMbrough his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and hay- 
pleaſe vg ſtrengthened his picket with ſome militia, faced about 
by Mad purſued Governor Tryon on his return. 


The campaign of 1779, though barren of important 
yents, was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt gallant en- 
erpriſes, which took place in the courſe of the war. 
This was the capture of Stoney-Point, on the North ri- 
fer. Gen. Wayne, who had the honor of conducting 
his enterpriſe, ſet out at the head of a ſtrong deatch- 
nent of the moſt active infantry in the K merican army July 13. 
it noon, and completed a march of about 14 miles, over 
bad roads, by eight o'clock in the evening. The detach- 
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nthoyMWnent being then within a mile and a half of its object, 
nonths as halted and formed into columns. The General, 
t watch rith a few of his officers, advanced and reconnoitred 


he works. At half paſt eleven, the whole moved for- 
ward to the attack. The van of the right, conſiſting of 
co volunteers under the command of Lieut. Col. Fleu- 
y, advanced with unloaded muſkets, and fixed bayo- 
ets. Theſe were preceded by 20 picked men, who were 
particularly inſtructed to remove the abbatis and other 
obſtructions. The van of the left was led by Major 
dtewart, and advanced with unloaded muſkets and fixed 
dayonets. It was alſo preceded by a ſimilar forlorn hope. 
The General placed himfelf at the head of the right co- 
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le bo umn, and gave the moſt pointed orders not to fire, but 
ear o depend ſolely on the bayonet. The two columns di- 
advan ected their attacks to oppoſite points of the works, while 


till WF detachment engaged the attention of the garriſon, by 


\ſantiif feint in their front. The approaches were more diffi- 
ring th ult than had been apprehended. The works were de- 
wan ended by a deep moraſs, which was alſo, at that time, 


dverflowed by the tide. Neither the morals, the double row 
df abbatis, nor the ſtrength of the works,damped the ardor 


of 
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of the aſſailants. In the face of a moſi tremendous fire 
muſketry, and of cannon loaded with grape-ſhot, thai 
forced their way, at the point of the bayonet, throu 
every obſtacle, until both columns met in the centre 
the works, at nearly the ſame inſtant. . Gen. Wayne! 
he paſſed the laſt abbatis, was wounded in the head by 
muſket ball, but nevertheleſs inſiſted on being carrig 
forward, adding as a reaſon for it, that if he died! 
withed it might be in the fort.” Lieutenants > Gibbon 
and Knox, who led the forlorn hope, eſcaped unhy 
although the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20, and the l 
nearly as many. + The killed and wounded of the Amt 
ricans amounted to 98. The killed of the garrifo 
were 63, and the number of their priſoners 543. Tm 
flags, two flandards, 15 pieces of ordnance, and a cor 
ſiderable quantity of military ſtores, fell into the hand 
of the conquerors. _ The vigor and ſpirit, with whic 
this enterpriſe was conducted, was matter of triumph 
the Americans. Congreſs gave their thanks to Gen. Wa 
ington © For the vigilance, wiſdom and magnanimi 
with which he had conducted the military operations d 
the States, and which were among many other ſignal i 
ſtances manifeſted in his orders for the above enterpriſe, 
They alſo gave thanks to Gen. Wayne, and ordered 
medal, emblematical of the action, to be ſtruck and oH on 
of gold to be preſented to him. They directed a filve 
one to be preſented to Lieut. Col. Fleury, and alſo i 
Major Stewart. At the ſame time, they paſſed gener 
reſolutions in honor of the officers and men, but parti 
cularly deſignating Lieut. Col. Fleury, Major Stewan 
Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox. To the two latter. and 
alſo to Mr. Archer, the General's volunteer aid-de-camyj 
they gave the rank of Captain. The clemency ſhe! 
to the vanquiſhed, was univerſally applauded, The co 
toms of war, and the recent barbarities at Fairfield ani 
Norwalk, would have been an apology for the conque 
g ors, had they put the whole garrifon to the ſword, bi 
the aſſailants, no leſs generous than brave, ceaſed to d 
ſtroy as ſoon as their adverſaries ceaſed to refiſt. Upc 
the capture of Stoney-Poiat, the victors turned its arti 
| Ie 
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ery againſt Verplank's-Point, and fired upon it with ſuch 
ffect, that the ſhipping in its vicinity cut their cables 
nd fell down the river. As ſoon as the news of theſe 


entre dWvcnts reached New-York, preparations were inſtantly 
"ayne Made to relieve the latter poſt and to recover the former. 
ead by * no means accorded with the cautious prudence of 


carrid n. Waſhington, to riſque an engagement for either or 
died Hor Toth of them. He therefore removed the cannon 
Gibbo nd ftores, deſtroyed the works, and evacuated the cap- 
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ured poſt. Sir Henry Clinton regained poſſeſſion of 
ztoney-Point, on the third day after its capture, and 
laced in it a ſtrong garriſon. 

The ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Americans at Stoney- 
Point, was ſpeedily followed by another, which equalled it 
boldneſs of deſign. This was the ſurpriſe of the Bri- 
ſh garriſon at Powles-Hook, oppoſite to New-York, 
rhich was effected by Major Lee with about 350 men. 
ajor Sutherland the commandant, with a number of 
eſſians got off ſafe to a ſmall block-houle on the left of 
he fort, but about 3o of his men were killed and 160 
aken priſoners. The loſs of the Americans was inconſi- 
Jerable. Major Lee in conformity to the orders he had 


eſtroy either the barracks or the artillery. Congreſs 
onored him with their thanks, and ordered a medal of 
old, emblematical of the affair to be ſtruck, and preſented 
o him as a reward ** for his prudence, addreſs and bra- 


1 generifery.” They alſo paſſed reſolutions applauding his hu— 
ut partWanity, and expreſſing their high ſenſe of the good con- 
StewanWuct of his troops, and at the ſame time, ordered a con— 
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derable donative in money, to be diſtributed among 
em, | | 

Theſe advantages were more than 'counterbalanced, 
an unſucceſsful attempt, made by the ſtate of Maſſa- 
huſetts, on a Britiſh poſt at Penobſcot. Col. Macleane 
the direction of Sir Henry Clinton, landed with a de- 


enobſcot river, in the eaſtern confines of New-England, 
d proceeded ſoon after to conſtruct a fort in a well cho- 
n ſituation. This occaſioned an alarm at Boſton. To 

counteract 
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eceived, made an immediate retreat, without waiting to 


xchment of 650 men from Halifax, on the banks of Jun. 16. 
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were reſolved upon. That armed veſſels, tranſports and 
ſailors, might be ſecured for an expedition, which was im- 
mediately projected for this purpoſe, an embargo for 40 
days was laid by the ſtate of Mafiachuſerts, on all their ſhip. 
Ping. A conſiderable armament conſiſting of 18 armed 
veſſels beſides tranſports, was fitted out with extraordis 
nary expedition, and put under the command of Con, 
Saltonſtal. The largeſt veſſel in this fleet, was the War. 
ren of 32 guns, 18 and 12 pounders. 'The others varied 
from 24 to 12 guns. A body of land forces command. 
ed by Gen. Lovel, embarked on this expedition. On the 
25th of July, the American fleet conſiſting of 37 fail 
appeared off Penobſcot. Col. Macleane had four days lic 
before gained information, of what was intended againſt Miſc ou 
him. This induced him to redouble his exertions in 
ſtrengthening his fort, which was in an unfiniſhed ſtate, ict 
Two of the baſtions were untouched. The remaining Hiſb 
two were in no part above 4 or 5 feet high. The ditch pat 
was only about 3 feet deep. There was no platform laid, Nies. 
nor any artillery mounted. The American general on his Het 1 
landing, ſummoned the colonel to ſurrender, which be- 
ing refuſed, he procceded to erect a battery at the diſtance 
of 750 yards. A cannonading commenced, and was kept 
up for about a fortnight, but without any conſiderable 
effect. While the beſiegers were making preparation for 
an aſſault, which they had in immediate contemplation, 
Sir George Collyer appeared full in view, with a ſquz 
dron for the relief of the garriſon. He had ſailed from 
Sandy-Hook, on hearing of the intended attack on Col 
Macleane's party, and in about 11 days arrived in the 
river Penobſcot. His marine force conſiſted of the Rai- 
ſonable of 64 guns and five frigates. The Americans 2t 
firſt made a ſhew of reſiſtance, but they intended noſis 
more than to give the traniports time to move up th: ircu 
river, that the troops might have an opportunity oſs 
landing, aud making their eſcape. The ſuperior force ent 
and weight of metal of the Raiſonable was irreſiſt ITI 
ible, and the eſcape cf the Americans was impractica-i:!tr: 
le, A general flight on the one fide, and a gener eſti 
| chat 
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Aurel chaſe on the other took place. Sir George deſtroyed 
and and took 17 or 18 armed veſſels. The American ſol- 
is im- aiers and ſailors had to return a great part of their way 
or 40 by land, and to explore their route through thick woods. 
ſhip- While the war languiſhed as to great objects in the 


ountry where it originated, it was raging on a new ele. 
ment, and involving diſtant countries in its wide {| preading 


armed 
aordi. 


Con, ame. Hoſtilities between the fleets of France and Great. 
War- Britain, were carrying on in both the Indies and in the 
varied European ſeas, as well as on the coaſt of America. His 


mand. 
Jn the 
7 fail 
r days 


oft Catholic Majeſty was alſo, about this time, induced 


To the ſurpriſe of many, the Marquis D'Almodovar 
lic Spaniſh ambaſſador delivered a manifeſto to lord Viſ- 


gain ſcount Weymouth, amounting to a declaration of war 
ons in {Wegainſt Great-Britain. This event had often been pre- 
| ſtate, Micted by the minority in the Britiſh parliament, but 


liſbelieved by the miniſtry. The latter reaſoned „that 
Spain could have no intereſt in joining their adverſa- 
ies.---That ſhe had colonies of her own, and could not 


a1ning 
> ditch 


m laid, 


on his Met ſo bad an example to them, as to give any counte- 
ch be- Whance to the Americans. It was alſo ſaid that Spain was 
ſtance Naturally attached to Geeat-Britain, and unable to enter 
as kept Noto war”. They were ſo far impoſed upon by their WE 
derable NRerneſs to effect the conqueſt of che United-States, as to 


ion for 
lation, 
ſqua- 
d from 
on Col. 
in the 
he Rai- 
icans 2 


ded no 


delicve that to be true which they withed to be ſo. The 
vent proved that the politics of ſovereign powers, are not 
educible to fixed principles. Sometimes one intereſt 
laſhes with another, and it is not always the caſe that 
he ſtrongeſt preponderates. Whether the influence of 
he French counſcls, or the proſpect of recovering Gib- 
alter, Jamaica and the two Floridas, or the preſſure of 
ecent injuries determined the court of Spain to adopt 
his meaſure it is impoſſible with certainty to decide, but 


up the ircuniſtances make it probable, that the hope of regain- 
nity os Gibraltar and Jamaica, was the principal induce- 
yr forc: Went. 


irreſiſt— 
ractica- 


The ſituation of Great Britain, was at this time tru'y 
iſtrefling. She was weakencd and diſtracted in a do- 


general eſtic on cteſt, in which victory produced no advantages, 
cha! but 
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o take a decided part with France againſt Great-Britain. 
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1779. but defeat all its natural effects. In the midſt of this 


the war was carried on for little more than diſtreſs or de. 
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waſting conteſt, in which her ability to reduce her revol. 
. ted.colonies, though without foreign aid was doubtful, 
ſhe was ſuddenly involved in a new and much more A 
gerous war with one of the greateſt powers in Europ: 
At this very time while ſhe was engaged 1 in this double war. 
fare, againſt old friends and old enemies, his moſt Catho. 
lic Majeſty added his force to that of her numerous foex 

In this ſituation a direliction of the American war wu 
recommended by ſotne leading charaQtegs in the nation 
but every propoſition of that kind was over-ruled, and 
aſſurances from both houſes of Parliament, were given to 
his Majeſty “ to Mppore him in 9 on the war a. 
gainſt all his enemies“ 

From theſe events . only affected the United-Stats 
as far as they increaſed the embarraſſments of Gren 
Britain, I return to relate the tranſactions which took 
place within their own limits. In the year 1779, though 


predation in the northern ſtates, the re- eſtabliſhment gl 
Britiſh government was ſeriouſly attempted in Carolin 
and Georgia. After the reduction of Savannah, a great 
part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored to the King! 
peace. The royal army in that quarter was ſtrengthenel 
by a numerous re-inforcement from Eaſt Florida, and 
the whole was put under the command of Major Gen 
Prevoſt, The force then in Georgia gave aſcrious alarn 
to the adjacent ſtates. Therey were at that time but fer 
continental troops in Georgi, or South Carolina, and 
ſcarce any in North-Carolina, as during the late tran 


quillity i in the ſouthern ſtates, they had been detached wi" 
ſerve in the main army commanded by Gen. Waſhington W-* 
A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward by Nori ell 
Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined the coe 
tinental troops, but not till they had retreated out 0: | 
Georgia, and taken poſt in South Carolina. Toward def 
the cloſe of the year 1778 Gen. Lincoln, at the requel h 
of the delegates of South Carolina, was appointed b he 
Congreſs, to take the command of their ſouthern arm wp 


Thi 
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of this | ; 3 
r revol. Tuis conſiſted only of a few hundred continentals. To 1779. 
2ubtful Mupply the deficiency of regular {oldiers, a confiderable Yo 
re dau ody of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 


Europe Much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 
ble war. They had not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
Cath. Vary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 


heir farms, they could not bear the languor of an en- 
ampment. Having grown up in habits of freedom and 
ndependence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſ- 
ipline. The royal army at Savannah being reinforced 


us foes 
war Was 

nation, 
ed, and 
given t 


> war a condition to extend their poſts. Their firſt object was 


o take poſſeſſion of Port-Rayal, in South-Carolina. Ma- 


d-State lor Gardiner with two hundred men being detached: 
f Greulvith this view, landed on the iſland, but Gen. Moultrie 
-h took t the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 


though here were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
ſs or de Him off it. This advantage was principally gained by two 
ment ail feld pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of Charleſ- 


on militia artillery, The Britiſh loſt almoſt all their 
fficers. The Americans had eight men killed and 22 
rounded. Among the former, was Lieut. Benjamin 


Caroling 


, A great 
e King 


gthenel Wilkins an artillery officer of great merit, and a citizen of 
ida, and diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a numerous 
or Gen family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt officer of 
us alarulouth-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its inde- 


endence. This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh from at- 
tempting. any immediate enterpriſe to the northward 
df Savannah, but they fixed poſts at Ebenezer, and 


but fer 
na, and 
ite tran 


eie \uguſta, and extended themſelves over a great part of 
hingtonWi corgia, They alſo endeavored to ſtrengthen them- 
y Nort elves by reinforcements from the tories, in the weſtern 


che con eulements of Georgia and Carolina. 


ned Emiſfaries were ſent among the inhabitants of that 
Toward Neſcription, to encourage them to a general inſurrection. 
requeſfii b<7 were aſſured that if they embodied and added 


heir force to that of the King's army in Georgia, they 
ould have ſuch a decided ſuperiority as would make 
a ſpeedy return to their homes practicable, on their own 
erms. Several hundreds of them accordingly rendez- 
Vor. II. £ vouſed, 


inted eb 
rn arm) 


Thi 


2 . 


by the junction of the troops from St. Auguſtine, was 


1779. vouſed, and ſet off to join the royal forces at Auguſ 
8 Among thoſe who called themſelves loyaliſts, there wey 
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many of the moſt infamous characters. Their genert 
complexion was that of a plundering banditti, more fol 
citous for booty, than for the honor and intereſt of thi 
royal maſter. At every period before the war, the wel 
ern wilderneſs of theſe States which extended to th 
. Mifliflippi, afforded an aſylum for the idle or diſorderh 
who diſreliſhed the reſtraints of civil ſociety. Whi 
the war raged, the demands of militia duty and of tau 
contributed much to the peopling of thoſe remote ſettle 
ments, by holding out proſpects of exemption from u 
control of government. Among theſe people th 
royal emiſſaries had ſucceſsfully planted the ſtandard d 
loyalty, and of that claſs was a great proportion of thoſ 
who in the upper country of the Carolinas and Georgi 
called themſelves the King's friends. They had no ſoong 
embodied and begun their march to join the royal arny 
at Auguſta, than they commenced ſuch a ſcene of plun 
dering of the defenceleſs ſettlements through which the 
paſſed, as induced the orderly inhabitants to turn out u 
oppoſe them. Col. Pickens, with about 300 men of thi 
latter character, immediately purſued and came up with 
them, near Kettle-creek. An action took place, which 
laſted three quarters of an hour. The tories were to- 
tally routed. About forty of them were killed, and i 
that number was their leader Col. Boyd, who had bee 
ſecretly employed by Britiſh authority to collect and heal 
them. By this action the Britiſh were diſconcericl 
The tories were diſperſed. Some ran quite off. Othen 
went to their homes, and caſt themſelves on the mera 
of their country. Theſe were tried by the laws of Soul 
Carolina for offending againſt an act called the ſedition 
act, which had been paſſed fince the revolution for the { 
curity of the new government. Seventy of them were con 
demned to die, but the ſentence was poly executed oi 
five of their ringleaders. ' 

As the Britiſh extended their poſts on the GeorgiabGdeo 
Savannah river, Gen. Lincoln fixed encampments at Black 
Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Auguſta on the Carolin 
fide 
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uouſdc. From theſe poſts he formed a plan of crofling in- 1779. 


re wen Georgia, with the view of limiting the Britiſh to the ES 
gener country, near the ocean. In the execution of this 
re ſolctign, Gen. Aſh with 1500 North-Carolina militia and 
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few regular troops, after eroſſing the river Savannah, 
pok a poſition on Briar-creek; But in a few days he was 
rpriſed by Lieut. Col. Prevoſt, who having made a eir- May 3. | 
itous march of about 50 miles, came unexpectedly on 
is rear with about goo men. The militia were thrown 
to confuſion, and fled at the firſt fire. One hundred 
nd fifty of the Americans were killed, and 162 were 
ken. Few had any chance of eſcaping but by croſ- 


ple Mug the Savannah, in attempting which many were drown= 

dard d. Of thoſe who got off ſafe, a great part returned 

f thoſe home. The number that rejoined the American camp 

Zeorgif id not exceed 450 men. The few continentals under 

0 ſoon ol. Elbert made a brave reſiſtence, but the ſurvivors of i! 
ral arnjWHhem, with their gallant leader, were at laſt compelled "| 
of pluW ſurrender. © This event deprived Gen. Lincoln of one il 
ich the urch of his numbers, and opened a communication be- ; 
n out een the Britifh, the Indians, and the tories of North and 1 
n of ti outh-Carolina. 5 : ; 
up vil Unexperienced in the art of war, the Americans were „ 
„ which bject to thoſe reverſes of fortune, which uſually attend \ i 
were to oung ſoldiers. Unacquainted with military ſtratagems, q 
„and uMWeficient in diſcipline, and not thoroughly broken to ha- q 
1ad beets of implicit obedience, they were often ſurpriſed, and "vi 
nd heal ad to learn by repeated misfortunes the neceſſity of ſub- 1 
ncerte dination, and the advantages of watchfulneſs and diſci- 9 

Othenß line. Their numbers in the field, to thoſe who are ac- 4 
e merq hvainted with European wars, muſt appear inconſidera- | 4 
of Souußge, but ſuch is the difference of the ſtate of ſociety and 1 
{edition the population in the old and new world, that in A- i 
r the ſe erica, a few hundreds decided objects of equal magni- * 
ere code with thoſe, which in Europe would have called into 1 
cuted oe field as many thouſands. The prize contended for 1 
A as nothing leſs than the Sovereignty of three millions 1 
1a ſide o people, and of five hundred millions of acres of land, 0 
at Blach d yet from the remote ſituation of the invading pow- f 
Carolin s, and the thin population of the invaded States, eſ- 
fide, 7 85 


pecially 


rican arms ſince the landing of the Britiſh near Savann 


the adjacent States. The militia of South- Carolina y 


In conſtant readineſs to march whitherſoever public ſe 


* 
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peclally in the ſouthern extreme of the union, this my 
mentous queſtion was materially affected by the conk 
quences of battles, in which only a few hundreds eng 

The ſeries of diſaſters which had followed the Am; 


occaſioned well founded apprehenſion for the ſafety d 


therefore put on a better footing, and a regiment of e 
valry was raiſed. John Rutledge a Carolinian of d 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, was called to the chair of g 
vernment by an almoſt unanimous vote, and in imitati 
of the ancient republic of Rome inveſted, in conjune 
tion with his council, with dictatorial powers. By wy 
tue of his authority, he convened a large body of ti 
militia near the centre of the State, that they might! 


vice required. The original plan of penetrating i 
Georgia was reſumed. Part of the American force m 
ſtationed. on the north ſide of the Savannah at Pur 
burgh and Black-ſwamp, while Gen. Lincoln and d 
main army croſſed into Georgia near Auguſta. Gene 
ral Prevoſt availed himſelf of the critical moment, wh 
the American army had aſcended 150 miles towardst| 
ſource of the Savannah, and crofſed into. Catolina on 
the ſame river near to its mouth, with about 2400 me 
A conſiderable body of Indians, whoſe friendſhip i 
Britiſh had previouſly ſecured, were aflociated with d 
Britiſh on this expedition. The ſuperior Britiſh fo 
which croſſed Savannah river, ſoon compelled Gene 
Moultrie, who was charged with the defence. of Sou 
Carolina, to retire. Lincoln on receiving information 
theſe movements, detached 300 of his light troops toi 
inforce Moultrie, but prpceeded with the main army 
wards the capital of Georgia. He was induced to pu 
ſue his original intention, from an idea that Gen. Þ 
voſt meant nothing more than, to divert him by a feinti 
Carolina, and becauſe his marching down on the fo 
Ade of the river Savannah, would occaſion very litile 
ditional delay in repairing to its defence. When Lind 

| | fo 
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his m ound that Prevoſt was ſeriouſly puſhing for Charleſton, 1779. 
e conſi Ine re-croſſed the Savannah and purſued him. The Bri» Yo 
s enge ish proceeded in their march by the main road near the 
ſea coaſt, with but little oppoſition, and in the mean time 
ex Am ne Americans retreated before them towards Charleſton. 
wann en. Moultrie, who ably conducted this retreat, had no | 
afcty dlcayalry to check the advancing foe. . Inſtead of his receiv- l 
lina ag reinforcements from the inhabitants, as he marched 8 
It of hrough the country, he was abandoned by many of the 1 
of Uu nilitia who went to their homes. Their families and pro- j 1 
ir of yperty lay directly in the route of the invading army. The 9 
imitatuabſcence of the main army under Lincoln, the retreat of {| ; 
con june oultrie, the plunderings and devaſtations of the inva- 4 
By u ders, and above all the dread of the Indian ſavages which 4 
y of i ccompanied the royal army, diffuſed a general panic a- 1 
might mong the inhabitants. The terror of sach individual | 1 
ablic ſe became a ſource of terror to another. From the influ- 1 
ting in hence of theſe cauſes, many were induced to apply for | f 
force M Britiſh protection. New converts to the royal ſtandard "oh 
Pur endeavoured to ingratiate themſelves with their protectors, 1 
and ui encouraging them to attempt the reduction of Charleſ- 1 
Gen on. Being in their power, they were more anxious to 1 
ent, wheWrame intelligence on the idea of what was agrecable, than | 1 
wards of what was true. They repreſented the inhabitants as 8 
1lina einge generally tired of the war, and wiſhing for peace "i 
400 mt all events. They alſo ſtated that Charleſton was inca- 
id ſhip ffpable of much reſiſtance. Theſe circumſtances combin- 1 
| with ed with the facility with which the Britiſh marched 1 ; 
iſh fo hrough the conntry, induced Gen. Prevoſt to extend his i } 
1 Gene lan and puſh for Charleſton. Had he deſigned it at b 1 
of Soulirſt, and continued his march with the ſame rapidity 14 
-matio) ich which it was begun, the town would probably have 1 
20ps to een carried by a coup-de-main, but he halted two or | 1 
army hree days when advanced near half the diſtance In Þ; 
2d to pi hat interval every preparation was made by the South- 4 
Gen. arolinians, for the defence of their capital. All the 4 
a feint ouſes in its ſuburbs were burnt. Lines and abbatis 'F 
the ſoi ere, in a few days, carried acroſs the peninſula between 
y luleihley and Cooper rivers, and cannon were mounted at 
n Lino roper intervals on its whole extent. Though this viſit 9 
fo | of 1 


1779 


immediate aſſault, but this was not attempted. About 


detachment of goo men, croſſed the ferry and appeared 


as his arrival was doubtful and the criſis hazardous 


was therefore ſpent in tlie exchange of flags. Commfl. 


dered his untimely death the ſubject of univerſal regret, 


avoid being between two fires. Both armies encamped it 


> till the 20th of June, when an attack was made with v 
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of the Britiſh, and eſpecially an attack on the land fide, 
was unexpected, yet in a few days great Preparath 
ons were made, and a force of 3300 men alembled! in 
Charleſton for its defence. 

The main body and baggage of the Britiſh army, be. 
ing left on the ſouth ſide of Aſhley river, an advance 


before the town. In the mean time Lincoln was march. 
jag on as faſt as poſſible, for the relief of Charleſton, but 


to gain time was a matter of conſequence. A whole da 


oners from the garriſon were inſtructed ** to propoſe x 
neutrality during the war between Great Britain and A. 
merica, and that the queſtion whether the ſtate ſhall be. 
long to Great Britain, or remain one of the United States 
be determined by the treaty of peace between theſe pon. 
ers”. The Britiſh commanders refuſed this advantage. 
ous offer, alledging that they did not come in a legiſla 
tive capacity, and infiſted that as the inhabitants and o- 
thers were in arms, they ſhould ſurrender priſoners of 
war. This being refuſed the garriſon prepared for a1 


this time Major Benjamin Huger commanding a part 
without the lines, was through miſtake killed by hi 
countrymen. This was a loſs indeed. The liberality, ge- 
neroſity and public ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed him as1 
citizen, added to great political and military talents, ren. 


By his fall the country was deprived of one of its firmeſ 
and moft uſeful friends, and the army loſt one of it 
brighteſt ornaments. Prevoſt knowing by an intercept 
ed letter, that Lincoln was coming on in his rear, retreat 
ed from Charleſton, and filed off with his whole fore 
from the main to the iſlands near the ſea, that he might 


the vicinity of Charleſton, watching each others motion 


bout 1250 Americans on fix or 500 of the Britiſh, ad- 
vantageouſly poſted at Stono ferry. The latter had rt 
| doubt 
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fide, 
arath 
led i By a preconeerted plan, a feint was to have been made 
from James Iſland, with a body of Charleſton: militia, at 
he moment when Gen. Lincoln began the attack from 
the main, but from miſmanagement, they did not reach 
heir place of deſtination till the action was over. The 


ttack was continued for an hour and twenty minutes, 


7, be. 
anted 
zearelſf 
1arch. 
n, but 
rdous 
le day 
mmffi. 
poſe 4 
nd A 
all be. 
States, 
e pon. 
antage- 
legiſls 
and 0- 
ners o 


fa reiaforcement, to prevent which the feint from James 


oſs of the Americans in killed and wounded was about 
50. Among the former was Col. Roberts, an artillery 
fficer of diſtinguiſhed abilities: Having been bred to 
rms in his native country England, he had been particu- 
rly ſerviceable in diffuſing military knowledge among 


al between his being wopnded and his dying, he was 
ifited on the field of battle by his ſon. Capt. Roberts, of 
js own regiment. The expiring father preſeoted his 


for at it, and to uſe it in defence of liberty and his country. 
Abou fter a ſhort converſation he deſired him to return to 
a par His proper ſtation, adding for reaſon that there he 

by hüßhight be uſeful, but to him he could be of no ſervice”. 


lity, ge⸗ 
aim as 1 
ats, ren- 
l regret 
s firmelt 
1e of it 


Immediately after this attack, the American militia 
patient of abſence from their homes returned to their 
antations, and about the ſame time the Britiſh left the 
ands adjacent to Charleſton, retreating from one to 
other, till they arrived at Port-royal and Savannah. A 
afiderable garriſon was left at the former: place under 
ntercepepl. Maitland, bur the main body went to Savannah. 
» retreat This incurſion into South-Carolina contributed very 
le fore to the advancement of the royal cauſe, but added 
he might ch to the wealth of the. officers, ſoldiers and followers 
amped vg the Britiſh army, and ſtill more to the diſtreſſes of the 
3 motionW@abitants. The forces under the command of Gen. 
2 with voſt ſpread themſelves. over a conſiderable part of the 
tiſh, best ſettlements of the ſtate, and where there are the 
had cit white inhabitants in proportion to the number of 
do ubs llaves. 


— 


loubts with a line af communication, and field pieces in 1779. 
he intervals, and the whole was ſecured with an abbatis. — 


nd the aſſailants had the advantage, but the appearance 


land was intended, made their retreat neceſſary. The 


ge leſs informed American officers. In the ſhort inter- | 


vord to his ſon, with an exhortation to behave worthy 
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17 79. flaves. There was much to attract, and but little TP rell 
tee invaders. Small parties viſited almoſt every houſ 
and unoppoſed took whatever they choſe. They n 

only rifted the inhabitants of houſhold furniture, but 
wearing apparel, money, rings and other per ſonal on 

ments. Every place, in their line of march, e xpericnc | 

| the effects of their rapacity. 

Soon after the affair at Stono, the continental forct 

under the command of Gen. Lincoln retired to Shelda 

a healthy firuation in the vicinity of Beaufort. Both 

mies remained in their refpective eucampments, till i 

arrival of a French fleet on the coaſt, rouſed the whe 

country to immediate ackivity. 

Count D'Eſtaing having repaired and vittualled | 

N fleet at Boſton, ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, and on 
Nov. 3. ſame day Commodore Hothan with five men of war, 
1778. bomb veſſel and ſome frigates, ſet out from New- Tork 
convoy a number of tranſports with Gen. Grant, a 

$000 men to the ſame theatre of naval operations. 

| Dec. 30. The Britiſh took. St. Lucia, and Count DEſtaing tu 
i 1778. St. Vincents aud Grenada. Soon after the reduction 
| the latter, the Count retired to Cape Frangois, Hani 
July received inſtructions from the King his maſter to att 
1779. concert with the forces of the United States, and bei 
ſtrongly ſolicited by Gen. Lincoln, Prefident Lows 
Gov. Rutledge, and Mr. Plombard Conful of Fru 
in Charleſton, he failed for the American continent 1 
expectation of rendering eſſential ſervice, in wal 
againſt the common enemy. He arrived on the coal 
Georgia, with a fleet conſiſting of twenty fail of the li 
two of fifty guns and eleven frigates. His appear 
was ſo unexpected that the Experiment man of war, 
50 guns commanded by Sir James Wallace, and d 
krigates fell into his hands. 
As ſoon as his arrival on the coaſt was known, 
Lincoln with the army under kis command, marched 
the vicinity of Savannah, and orders were giyen for 
militia of Georgia and South-Carolina to rendezvous! 
the ſame place. The Britiſh were equally diligent in 
paring for their defence. Great numbers were eng 
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| WH both by day and night, i in ſtrengtkening and extending 


to rell 
y houſ 
hey nt 
e, butg 
val on 


OY: the arrival of Lincoln demanded the ſurrender of 
29 


: town to the arms of France. Prevoſt in his anſwer 


al fore 
Sheldol 
Both 
8, till i 
he wh 


teſted that ſpecific terms ſhould be propoſed, to whick 
would give an anſwer. The Count replied that it was: 
e part of the beſieged to propoſe terms. Prevoſt then 
red for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, for 24 hours, for 
eparing proper terms. This was inconfiderately grant- 


Wl Before the 24. hours elapſed, Lieut. Col. Maitland 
Allied ! 


d on 
zf war, 
-Tork 
rant, 
ons. 
taing tol 
duction! 
1 Hart 
r to ad 
and bei 
t Lowe 
of Frat 
tinent Wi 
1 opera 
the coal 
of the li 
appears 
of war, 
and tl 


aufort, made their way good through many obſtacles, 
d joined the royal army in Savannah. The garriſon, 


2 to the neceſſity of ſtorming or beſieging the gar- 
"1 ſeveral days were conſumed in preparing for it, 
urly ſtrengthened by the labour of ſeveral hundred ne- 


e beſiegers opened with nine mortars, thirty ſeven 
es of cannon from the land fide, and fifteen from 
water. Soon after the commericement of the can- 
ade, Prevoſt ſolicited for leave to ſend the women and 
dren out of town, but this was refuſed. The com- 
ed army ſuſpected that a deſire of ſecreting the plun- 


"IM the veil of humanity. It was alſo preſumed 


ta refuſal would expedite a ſurrender. On a report 
non, 


marchel ary to reduce the garriſon by regular approaches, it 


ziven for determined to make an affanlt. This meaſure was 
dezvous iced on Count D*Eftaing by his marine officers, who 
ligent iu remonſtrated agaioſt his continuing to riſk ſo valuable 
vere coy or. Il. * a fleet 


1 
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Y * 
i 
by 4:1 


y 
hs 
[3 
15 
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r 
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eirlines. The American militia, luſhed with the hope of 
eedily expelling the Britiſh from their ſouthern poſſeſ- 
us, turned out with an alacrity which far ſurpaſſed. 
eir exertions in the preceding campaign. D'Eſtaing be- 


clined ſurrendering on a general ſummons, and re- 


ch ſeveral hundred men who had been ſtationed at 


couraged by the arrival of ſo reſpectable a force, de- 
mined on reſiſtance. The French and Americans, 
zo formed a junction the evening after, were therefore 


The reſolution of proceeding by ſiege being a- 


din the mean time the works of the garriſon were 


des, directed by that able engineer Major Moncrief. Oct. Pb 


lately taken from the South-Carolinians, was cover- 


the engineers that a conſiderable time would be ne- 
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1779. a fleet on a a dangerous evaſt, in the "IMP ſeafon, af 
at ſo great a diſtance from the ſhore, that it might h 


Oct. 9. 


native. Prudence would' have dictated the latter, but! 


taing and Lincoln, but a heavy and well directed fin 
from the batteries, and a croſs fre from the galliey 


 D'Eftaing and Count Pulaſki were both wounded. The 


crief deſervedly acquired great reputation by this ſuccel: 


A as. it x a 
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_ ſurpriſed by a Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and fulh 
manned. In a few days the lines of the beſiegers migh 
have been carried into the works of the befieged, but un 
der theſe critical cir rcumſtances, no farther delay could 
be admitted. To affault or raiſe the ſiege was the alter 


ſenſe of | honor determined the beſiegers to adopt the fut 
mer. Two feints were made with the country militis 
and a real attack on Spring- hill battery early! in the mori, 
ing, with 3500 French troops, 600 continentals, and 
380 of the inhabitants of Charleſton. Theſe boldy 
marched up to the lines, under the command of D- 1 


threw the front of their columns into confuſion. Two 
ſtandards were nevertheleſs planted on. the Britiſh re. 
doubts. A retreat of the affailants was ordered, after 
they had ſtood the enemies fire for 55 minutes. . 


former ſlightly, but the latter mortally., Six hundred 
and thirty ſeven of the French, and upwards of ,200 0 
the continentals and militia were killed or wounded. 
Gen. Prevoſt, Lieut. Col. Maitland, and Major Mon- 


ful defence. The force of the garriſon was between! 
and 3000, of which about 150 were militia. The d 
mage ſuſtained by the beſieged was trifling, as they fired 
from behind works, and few of the aſſailants fired at al 
Immediately after this unſucceſsful aſſault, the milit 
almoſt univerſally, went to their homes. Count D'Eſtain 
reimbarked his troops and artillery, - and left the coni 
nent. 

While the ſiege of RS was pending, a HAAR 
ble enterpriſe was effected by Col. John White of al 
Georgia line. Capt. French had taken poſt with abou 
oo men near the river Ogechee, ſome time before t 
ſiege began. There were alſo at the ſame place forl 


failors on board of five Britiſh veſſels, four of bi 


W 
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rere armed. All theſe men, together with the veilels 1779. 


on, and and. 130 Rand 0 of arms, were ſurrendered to Col. White,. i 
ight be Capt. Elholm and four others, one of which was the Oc. 1 | 
nd ful olonel's ſervant. Oa the preceding night this ſmall par- 4 
s mighty kindled a number of fires in different places, and a- 1 
but uns Jopted the parade of a large encampment. By theſe and „ 
y coull variety of deceptive ſtratagems, Capt. French was ful- | i 


1e alter- 
r, but f 
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millitt 
e Mort 
Wo, and 

2 bold 
£ D's 
Qed fire 
_ oalliey 
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y impreſſed with an opinion, that nothing but an inſtant i 
arrender, in conformity to a peremptory ſummons, " Ni 
ould ſave his men from being cut to pieces by a ſuperi- 
pr force, He eee without making any re- 

Aſtance. CL | 
This viſit = the fleet 85 bis tall Chriſtian Majeſty 

0. the. coaſt of America, though unſuceeſsful as to its = 
ain object, was not without utility to the United States, 4 
It diſconcerted the meaſures already digeſted by the Bri- 
tiſh commanders, and cauſed a conſiderable waſte of time, 

before they could: determine on a new plan of operati- 

ons. It alſo occaſioned the evacuation of Rhode-Ifland. 


d, afiet But this was of no advantage to the United States. For 
oudhf all the bluaders committed by the Britiſh in the courſe 
d. Ihr the American war, none was greater than their ſtati- 


hundredoning near 6000 men, for two years and eight months, 


pn that Ifland, where they were loſt to every purpoſe of i 


200 0 ; 
roundelo-operation, and where they could render very little "q 
r MonWnore ſervice to the royal cauſe, than could have been ob- | i 
s ſuccelWhained by a couple. of frigates cruifing in the vicinity. | 


tween! 
The dz 
hey fired 


ed at al 


The Hege being raiſed, the continental troops retreat- 
d over the river Savannah. The viciflitudes of an au- 
umnal atmoſphere made a ſevere impreſſion on the irri- 
able fibres of men, exhauſted with fatigue and dejected 
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milit by defeat. In proportion to the towering hopes, with 3 
DEſtan@which the expedition was undertaken, was the depreſſion 1 : 
"vs 


he coniſihpt ſpirits ſubſequent to its failure. The Georgia exiles, 
rho had aſſembled. from all quarters to repoſſeſs them- 4 
elves of their eſtates, were a ſecond time obliged to flee _ 
rom their country and poſſeſſions. The moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions, reſpecting the Southern States, took poſ- 


ſon of the minds of the people. 
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17 79. 
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original limits in Savannah. All their ſchemes of cu 


the revolution, but the failure of every ſcheme of co-op 


friendly to military exertions. While ſeveral foreign 
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Thus ended the ſouthern campaign of 1779, withou 
any thing deciſive on either fide. After one year, i 
which the Britiſh had over-run the State of Georgia fy 
150 miles from the ſca coaſt, and had penetrated as fu 
as the lines of Charleſton, they were reduced to thei 


operation with the tories had failed, and the ſpirits 
that claſs of the inhabitants, by ſucceſſive diſappointmend, 
were thoroughly broken. 

The campaign of 1779 is remarkable far the feel 
exertions of the Americans. Accidental cauſes, which 
had previouſly excited their activity, had in a great me 
ſure ceaſed to have influence. An enthuſiaſm for liber 
made them comparatively diſregard property, and bran 
all danger in the firſt years of the war. The ſucceſſes of 
their arms near the beginning of 1777, and the hopes of 
capturing Burgoyne's army in the cloſe of it, together 
with the briſk circulation of alarge quantity of paper 
money in good credit, made that year both active and 
deciſive. The flattering proſpeRt inſpired by the alliance 
with France in 1778 baniſhed all fears of the ſucceſs a 


eration produced a deſpondency of mind unfavourable ty 
great exertions. Inſtead of driving the Britiſh out of th 
country, as the Americans yainly preſumed, the campaigr 
of 1778 and 1779 terminated without any direct advan- 
tage from the French fleet ſent to their aid. ExpeCting 
too much from their allies, and then failing in theſe ex. 
pectations, they were leſs prepared to proſecute the war 
from their own reſources, than they would have been had 
D'Eſtaing not touched on their coaſt. Their army wa 
reduced in its numbers, and badly cloathed: In the firſt 
years of the war the mercantile character was loſt in the 
military ſpirit of the times, but in the progreſs of it the 
inhabitants, cooling in their enthuſiaſm, gr adually return-$l 
ed to their former habits of lucrative buſineſs. This mad: 
diſtinction between the army and the citizens, and was un- 


events tended to the embarraſiment of Great-Britain,and 


indirectly to the eſtabliſhment of independence, a varie! 
ol 
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of . cauſes relaxed the exertlons of the Americans, 
and for a time made it doubtful, whether they would ul- 
timately be independent citizens or conquered ſubjects. 
Among theſe, the daily depreciation of their bills of cre- 
dit held a diſtinguiſhed pre- eminence. This ſo materially 
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ments of the narrative, is treated of in a ſeparate appendix. 
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N the modern mode of making war, money is not leſs 
eſſential, than valour in the field, or wiſdom in the 
cabinet. The deepeſt purſe decides the fate of contend- 
ing nations, as often as the longeſt ſword. It early occur- 
ed to.the founders of the American empire, that the eſ- 
tabliſned revenues of Great Britain, muſt eventually 
overbalance the ſudden and impetuous ſallies of men 
contending for freedom, on the ſpur of the occaſion, and 


ſilver, as far as was known, had not a phyſical exiſtence 
n the country, in any quantity equal to the demands of 
war, nor could they be procured from abroad, as the 
channels of commerce had been previouſly ſhut, by the 
roluntary aſſociation of Congreſs to ſuſpend foreign 


theſe ex rade. America having never been much taxed in 
the wat pny direct way, and being without eſtabliſhed govern- 
been halls ents, and eſpecially as ſhe was contending againſt what 
rmy Vo 1s lately lawful authority, could not immediately pro- 
the free to taxation. Beſides as the conteſt was on the ſub- 
It hy wegen of | taxation, the laying on of taxes adequate to the 
of it tht xigencies of war, even though it had been practicable, 
{ Yetur ould have been impolitic The only plauſible expedi- 
ais made nt in their power to adopt, was the emiſſion of bills of 
was u gredit repreſenting ſpecie, under a public engagement to 
foreign e ultimately ſunk by equal taxes, or exchanged for gold 
tain,and r ſilver. This practice had been familiar from the firſt 
2 var 7 tlement of the colonies, and under proper reſtrictions 


0 5 N | had 


affected every department as tO merit a particular diſcuf- 
fion The ſubject, to prevent an interruption of the thread | 


ithout the permanent means of defence; but how to re- 
medy the evil, puzzled their wiſeſt politicians. Gold and. 
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1770 had * found bighly advantageous. Their ſatu 
10 raiſe an army in, June 1775, was therefore followed by 


their redemption they pledged the confederated colonies 


That time was fixed > 847 from an expectation, that pre 


_ tracted for 16,000 foreign mercenaries, to be ſent ove 


be emitted, and on the .qth of May and the 22d of Jul 


emiſſions amounting in the aggregate to 20 millions“ 
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another to emit bills of credit, to the amount of tuy 
millions of dollars. To that ſum on the 2 6th of the next 
month, it was reſolved. to add angther million. Fol 


and directed each colony to find ways and means, to fink 
its proportion and quota, in four annual payments 
the firſt to be made on or before the laſt of Nov. 1779 


vious to its arrival, che conteſt would be brought to! 
concluſion. On the 29th of November, 1775, an ell. 
mate having been made by Congreſs of the public ex: 
Pences ready incurred, or likely to be incurred | in can 
rying on their defence till the 1oth of June, 1776, i 
was reſolved to emit a farther ſum of three millions of 
dollars, to be redeemed as the former by four ann 
payments, the firſt to be made on or before the laſt dy 
of Novem. 1783. It was at the ſame time determined, 
that the quoras of bills to be redeemed by each colony, 
ſhould be in a relative proportion to their reſpedtin 
numbers of inhabitants. This eſtimate was calculate 
to defray expences to the 10th of June, 1776, 0 
the idea that an accommodation would take place befor 
that time. Hitherto all arrangements, both for men an 
money were temporary, and founded on the ſyppold 
probability of à reconciliation. Early in 1776, Cos 
greſs obtained information, that Great Britain had con 


for the purpoſe of ſubduing America. This eoforct 
the neceffity of extending their plan of defence, beyoni 
the ioth of the next June. They therefore on the 171 
of February 1776, ordered four millions of dollars i 


following, emitted ten millions more on the ſame ſecurii 
Such was the animation of the times, that theſe ſever 


dollars, circulated for ſeveral months without any dep! 
ciation, and commanded the reſources of the coun! 


for Noble ſervice, equally with the ſame ſum of golds 
{Ive 
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„. Phe" Walled States derived} for's confderable 


n, though without any eftibliſhed funds for its ſup- 


i rt or redeitiprion, | as would have refulted from a tins 


t of as maty Mexican dollars. While the miniſtry of 
gland were puzzling themſelves for few takes, and 
ras on Which to raife their ſupplies, Corigrefs 


led theirs by reſolutions, directing paper of no inttin- 


c vatue to be fttuck off, in form of promiſſory notes; 
t there was a point both in time and quantity, beyond 
kick chis congreobal alchymy ceaſed to operate. 
at time was about 18 months from the date of theit 
ft emiffion, aud rhac quatithty' a about 20 millions of 
—_— 


Independence being declared i in the „ Lscobd year of the 


Tr, and the obje& for whicl arms were at fr ft aſſumed 


ing changed, it as obvious that more money muſt he 


Li & 


cured, and Equally fo that if bills of credit were 
ſtipiiea beyond a reafonabte ſum for circulation, they 
uſt neceffirily depreciate.” It was therefvre on the 3d 
Ockober 1 776 reſolved to borrow five millions of do. 
„ and in the ttiotith following a lottery was fet on 
t for obtaining à fatther free on loan. The expetices 


the war were fo great, that the money afrifing from 


th, though conffderable, was far ffort of à ſulficitn- 

"The rulers of America thought it Rl premature to 
ge taxation. They therefore reiterated the expedient 
Ffarther emiffions. The cafe with whiek the means of 
during ſupplies were furniſhed by ſtriking of bills of 
dit, and the readineſs of the people to receive ther; 


dmpted Congreſs ts multiply them beyond the limits of 


dence, A dimindtior of their value was the ung 
idable conſequetice. This at firſt was ſcarcely perceiv- 
e, but it daily increaſed. The zeal of the people ne- 
theleſs ſo far overbalanced the nice mercantile calcu- 
ions of intereſt, that the campaigns of 1776 and 1777 
re not affected by the depreciation of the paper cur- 
cy. Congreſs foreſaw that this could not long be the 
e. It was therefore on the 22 of November 1777 
ommended to the ſeveral States, to raift by taxes the 


fum 
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be, as much benefit from this paper creation of ther 
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1779- Laws of five. millions of dollars, for the ſervice of the 


year 1778. | 
Previouſly to 8 it al "ain e 10 borroy 


larger ſums, and for the encouragement of lenders, it wal 


agreed to pay the intereſt which ſhould accrue thereon hy 
bills of exchange, payable in France, out of monies bor. 
rowed there for the uſe of the United States, This tar 
unfortunately failed in ſeveral of the States. From thi 
impoſſibility of procuring a ſufficiency of money cither 


from loans or taxes, the old expedient of farther emiſ. 


ſions was reiterated; hut the value decreaſed as the quai. 
tity. increaſed, Congreſs anxious to put a ſtop to the in 
creaſe of their bills of credit, and to provide a fund for 
reducing what were iſſued, called upon the States on the 
Iſt of January 1779, to pay into the continental treaſy- 
ry their reſpective quotas of fifteen millions of dollan 
for the ſervice. of that year, and of fix millions annual. 
ly from and after the year. 1779, as a fund for reducing 
their early emiſſions and loans, Such had been the mil 
taken ideas, which originally prevailed of the duration df 
the conteſt, that though the war was raging, and the de- 
mands for money unabated, yet the period was arrived 
which had been originally fixed upon for the redemption 
of the firſt emiſſions of Congreſs.  _ 

In addition to theſe 15 millions called for on the if 


of January 1779, the States were on the 21ſt of My 


following called upon to furniſh, for public ſervice within 
the current year, their reſpective quotas of 45 millions 


of dollars. Congreſs wiſhed to arreſt the growing depre: 


ciation,. and therefore called for taxes in large ſums, pro- 
portioned to the demands of the public, and alſo to thi 
diminiſhed value of their bills. Theſe requiſitions, though 
nominally large, were by no means ſufficient. From the 
fluctuating ſtate of the money, it was impoſlible to mak: 
any certain calculations, for it was not two days of tit 
ſame value. A ſum which when demanded, would hare 
purchaſed a ſufficiency of the commodities wanted for 
the public ſervice, was very inadequate, when the collec 
tion was made, and the money lodged in the treaſuij 


The depreciation began at different periods in differen 


States 


EY 
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tates; but in general about the middle of the year 1777, 
d progreſlively increaſed for three or four years. To- 


of thy 


borro&:cds the laſt of 177, the depreciation was about two 
„it vu r three for one; in 1778 it advanced from two or three 
reon Hr one to five or fix for one; in 1779, from five or ſix 
ies bor r one to 27 or 28 for one; in 1780 from 27 or 28 
"his Mr one to 50 or 60 for one, in the firſt four or five 
om te onths. Its circulation was afterwards partial, but where 


y either paſſed it ſoon depreciated to 150 for one. In ſome 


er emiſ. parts it continued in circulation for the firſt four or 
e quan- Ne months of 1781, but in this latter period ma- 
o the in: would not take it at any rate, and they who did, re- 


und fot 
s on the 
| treaſy- 


 dollan 
annual 


ved it at a depreciation of ſeveral hundreds for one. 
As there was a general clamor on account of the floods 
f money, which at ſucceſſive periods had deluged the 
ates, it was reſolved in October 1779 that no farther ſum 
ould be iſſued on any account whatever than what, when 
reducing ded to the preſent ſum in circulation, would in the whole 
the mil equal to 200 millions of dollars. It was at the ſame 
ration one reſolved, that Congreſs ſhould emit only ſuch a part of 
d the dee ſum wanting to make up 200 millions, as ſhould be ab- 
 arrivelWlutely neceſſary for the public exigencies, before adequate 
lemptiohpplies could be otherwiſe obtained, relying for ſuch ſup- 
ies on the exertions of the ſeveral States. This was for- Sept. 13. 
bly repreſented in a circular letter from Congreſs to their 1779. 
nſtituents, and the States were earneſtly intreated to pre- 
nt that deluge of evils which would flow from their ne- 
ecting to furniſh adequate ſupplies for the wants of the 2 


n the 1 

of Ma 
ce within 
- millions 


ng depre-Wnfederacy. The ſame circular letter ſtated the practica=. . 
ams, pro nglity of redeeming all the bills of Congreſs at par wit! 
Iſo to the B19 and filver, and rejected with indignation the ſuppoſiti= 2. 


8, though 
From the 
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chat the States would ever tarniſh their credit by violat- 
g public faith. Theſe ſtrong declarations in favour of 
e paper currency deceived many to repoſe confidence in 


Yor. I. R 


to their ruin. Subſequent events compelled Congreſs to * 

opt the very meaſure in 1780, which in the preceding 

ar they had ſincerely reprobated. | 

From the non- compliance of the States, Congreſs was 

liged in a ſhort time after the date of their circular 

ter to iſſue ſuch a farther quantity, as when added to 
: previous 
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1779. previous emiſſions made the ſum of 200 millions of del cur 


WR lars, 


Beſides this immenſe ſum, the paper emiffions of Sta 
the different States amounted to many millions; which the 
mixed with the continental money, and added to ity wol 
depreciation. What was of little value before now be. Wi the 
came of leſs. The whole was foon expended, and ye Mi hav 


from its increaſed depreciation the immediate wants of had 


the army were not ſupplied. The ſource which for but 
years had enabled Congreſs to keep an army in the field rim 
being exhauſted, Gen. Waſhington was reduced for ſom <d 1 
time to the alternative of diſbanding his troops, or ei gro 
fupplying them by a military force. He preferred the of 
latter, and the inhabitants of New-York and New-Jerſe, exp 
though they felt the injury, ſaw the ann and patient this 
fubmitted. ſelf, 

The States were next called upon to furnifh in lieu of i pire 
money determinate quantities of beef, pork, flour and othe a nz 
articles, for the uſe of the army. This was called a re. by | 
quiſition for ſpecific ſupplies or a tax in kind, and wu poſc 
found on experiment to be ſo difficult of execution, fo crifi 
inconvenient, partial and expenfive, that it was fpecdily Wh Iutic 
abandoned. About this time, Congreſs reſolved upo the 
another expedient. This was to iflue a new ſpecies oil plac 
paper money, under the guarantee of the ſeveral State Am 
The old money was to be called in by taxes, and as ſooi dit, 


as brought in to be burnt, and in lieu thereof, one dol- I 


lar of the new was to be emitted for every twenty of the war, 
old, ſo that when the whole 200 millions were draw was 
in and cancelled, only ten millions of the new ſhould & tic © 
iſſued in their place, four tenths of which were to be ſub-ilf the 


ject to the order of Congreſs, and the remaining fi ge 


tenths to the order of the ſeveral States. Thefe nei bug! 
bills were to be redeemable in ſpecie within fix years, a Tetr: 


to bear an intereſt at the rate of five per cent. to be piii poſt: 
alſo in ſpecie, at the redemption of the bills, or at ies 
election of the owner annually in bills of exchange f bus 
the American commiffioners in Europe, at four ſhillio A nece 
and ſix pence for each dollar. have 

From the execution of theſe reſolutions it was expe Puc 
ed, that the old money would be cancelled---that 9h Boll 
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curreney would be reduced to a fixed Aandard-—-chat the 1779. 


States would be ſupplied with the means of purchaſing — 


the ſpecific ſupplies required of them, and that Congreſs 
would be furniſhed with efficient money, to provide for 
the exigencies of the war. That theſe good effects would 
have followed, even though the reſolutions of Congreſs 
had been carried into execution, is very queſtionable, 
but from the partial compliances of the States the expe- 
riment was never fairly made, and the new paper anſwer- 
ed very little purpoſe. It was heped by varying the 
ground of credit, that Congreſs would gain a repetition 
of the advantages which reſulted from their firſt paper 
expedient, but theſe hopes were of ſhort duration. By 
this time much of the popular enthuſiaſm had ſpent it- 
ſelf, and confidence in public engagements was nearly ex- 
pired. The event proved, that credit is of too delicate 
a nature to be ſported with, and can only be maintained 


by honeſty and punctuality. The ſeveral expedients pro- 


poſed by Congreſs for raiſing ſupplies having failed, a 
crifis followed very intereſting to the ſucceſs of the revo- 
lution. The particulars of this ſhall be related among 
the public events of the year 1781, in which it took 
place. 
American Independence, the old continental bills of cre- 
dit, ſhall for the preſent cloſe this ſubject. 

It would have been impoſſible to have carried on the 
war, without ſomething in the form of money. There 
was ſpirit enough in America to bring to the field of bat- 
tle as many of her ſons, as would have out- numbered 
the armies of Britain, and to have riſqued their fate on 
a general engagement; but this was the very thing they 
ought to avoid. Their principal hope lay in evacuating, 
retreating, and protracting to its utmoſt length a war of 
poſts. The continued exertions, neceſſary for this ſpe- 
cies of defence, could not be expected from the impetu- 
ous ſallies of militia. A regular permanent army became 
neceſſary, Though the enthuſiaſm of the times might 
have diſpenſed with preſent pay, yet without at leaſt as 
much money, as would ſupport them in the field, the 
molt patriotic army muſt have diſperſed. | 


The 
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WYS filver even for that purpoſe, doubtleſs weighed with th 
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The impoſſibility of the Americans procuring gold aui fore 


80 
Britiſh as an encouragement, to bring the controverſy vi mod 
the deciſion of the ſword. What they knew could noi long 
be done by ordinary means, was accompliſhed by tho hel: 
which were extraordinary. Paper of no intrinſic va ing, 
was made to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver, difre 
and to ſuppart the expences of five campaigns. Thi retat 
was in ſome degree owing to a previous confidence, which atter 
had been begotten by honeſty and fidelity, in diſchargig vate 
the engagements of government. From New-York uM out 
Georgia there never had been in matters relating to mo to t. 
ney, an inſtance of a breach of public faith. In the ſcar WF labo 
city of gold and filver, many emergencies had impoſed ii for 
neceſſity of emitting bills of credit. Theſe had been un, inve 
formly and honeſtly redeemed. The bills of Congrei loan 


being thrown into circulation, on this favourable fou. diſa 
dation of public confidence, were readily received. I the 
enthuſiaſm of the people contributed to the ſame cet whe 
That the endangered liberties of America ought to % view 
defended, and that the credit of their paper was efſential]M reco 
neceflary to a proper defence, were opinions engraven o pap: 


the hearts of a great majority of the citizens. It vi liſc! 
therefore a point of honor and conſidered as a part o paid 
duty, to take the bills freely at their full value. Priva recc 
gain was then ſo little regarded, that the whig citizen Stat 
were willing to run all the hazards incidental to bills oi mor 
credit, rather than injure the cauſe of their country H cies 
undervaluing its money. Every thing human has its in 8 
mits. While thecredit of the money was well ſupportedbMW moc 
public confidence and patriotiſm, its value diminiſhei fro: 
from the increaſe of its quantity. Repeated emiſſions be any 
gat that natural depreciation, which reſults from an cM ſam 
ceſs of quantity. This was helped on by various cauſcM libe 
which affected the. credit of the money. The enen ſold 
very ingeniouſly counterfeited their bills, and induſth the 
_ ouſly circulated their forgeries through the United Stat moe 
Congreſs allowed to their public agents a commiſſion o imp 
the amount of their purchaſes. Inſtead of exerti 6 whe 
themſclves to purchaſe at a low price, they had them the! 


{or 
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fore an intereſt in giving a high price for every thing. 
80 ſtrong was the force of prejudice, that the Britiſh 
mode of ſupplying armies by contract, could not for a 
long time obtain the approbation of Congreſs. While 
theſe cauſes operated, confidence in the public was abat- 
ing, and at the ſame time, that fervor of patriotiſm which 
diſregarded intereſt was daily declining. To prevent or 
retard the depreciation of their paper money, Congreſs 
attempted to prop its credit by means which wrecked pri- 
vate property, and injured the morals of the people with- 
out anſwering the end propoſed. They recommended 
to the States to paſs laws for regulating the prices of 
labour, manufacture and all ſorts of commodities, and 
for confiſcating and ſelling the eſtates of tories, and for 
inveſting the money ariſing from the ſales thereof in 
loan-office certificates. As many of thoſe who were 
four-WF diſaffected to the revolution abſolutely refuſed to take 
Th the bills of Congreſs even in the firſt ſtage of the war, 
eff. when the real and nominal value was the ſame, with the 
t to view of counteracting their machinations, Congreſs early 
entiali recommended to the States to paſs laws for making the 
ven oi paper money a legal tender, at their nominal value in the 
It wa liſcharge of bona fide debts, though contracted to be 
part of paid in gold or filver. With the ſame views, they farther 
Privat recommended that laws ſhould be paſſed by each of the 
citizen States, ordaining that “ whoſoever ſhould aſk or receive 
bills more, in their bills of credit for gold or filver or any ſpe- 
ntry H cies of money whatſoever, than the nominal ſum thereof 
s its l in Spaniſh dollars, or more in the ſaid bills for any com- 
orte modities whatſoever, than the ſame could be purchaſed 
11ni{heli8 from the ſame perſon in gold and filver, or offer to ſell 
ions be any commodities for gold or filver, and refuſe to ſell the 
an e ſame for the ſaid bills, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the 
cauſe i liberties of the United States, and forfeit the property ſo 
enen ſold or offered for ſale”. The laws which were paſſed by 
nduſtt the States, for regulating the prices of labor and com- 
d State modities, were found on experiment to be viſionary and 
ſſion o impracticable. They only operated on the patriotic few, 
exerting who were_diſpoſed to ſacrifice every thing in the cauſe of 
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d there their country, and who implicitly obeyed every mandate 
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» refuſed to part with their commodities, or demanded and 


unleſs they have the fruit of their exertions ſecured y 


of the purchaſe, was very cheap at the time of paymei 


it, for at that time the paper bills were equal, or near) 


nocent became eventually the occaſion of much injuſtice 
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of their rulers. Others diſregarded them, and eitht 


obtained their own prices. 

Theſe laws in the firſt inſtance, made an art 
ſcarcity, and had they not been repealed would fog 
have made a real one, for men never exert themſcly 


them, and at their own diſpoſal. 

The confiſcation and ſale of the property of tories, iy 
the moſt part brought but very little into the public tre 
ſury. The ſales were generally made for credit, and h 
the progreflive depreciation, what was dear at the ting 


The moſt extenſiye miſchief reſulted in the progreſs, ai 
towards the cloſe of the war from the operation of the lay 
which made the paper bills a tender, in the diſcharged 
debts contracted payable in gold or ſilver. When thi 
meaſure was firſt adopted little or no injuſtiee reſulted fron 


equal to gold or ſilver, of the ſame nominal ſum. In th 
progreſs of the war, when depreciation took place, the cak 
was materially altered. Laws which were originally ir 


The aged who had retired from the ſcenes of adtir 
buſineſs, to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, found thei 
ſubſtance melting away to a mere pittance, inſufficien 
for their ſupport. The widow who lived comfon 
ably on the bequeſts of a deceaſed huiband, exper 
enced a fruſtration of all his well meant tendernel 
The laws of the country interpoſed, and compelle 
her to receive a ſhilling, where a pound was h 
due. The blooming virgin who had grown up with: 
unqueſtionable title to a liberal patrimony, was Icgal 
ſtripped of every thing but her perſonal charms and vi 
tues. The hapleſs orphan, inſtead of receiving from th 
hands of an executor, a competency to ſet out in buſind 
was obliged to give a final diſcharge on the payment 
Gd. in the pound. In many inſtances, the earnings 0f 
Jong life of care and diligence were, in the ſpace of a fel 
Fears, reduced to a trifling ſum, A few perſons eſcay 
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heſe affecting calamities, by ſecretly tragsferrinz their 1779. 
zonds, or by flying from the preſence or neighbourhood Soo 
ff their debtors. The evils whieh reſulted from the le- 
gal tender of theſe paper bills, were foreign from the in- 
entions of Congreſs, and of the State legiſlatures. It 
s but juſtice to add farther, that a great proportion of 
hem flowed from ignorance. Till the year 1780, when 
he bills fell to forty for one, it was deſigned by molt of 
he rulers of America, and believed by a great majority 
f the people, that the whole ſum in circulation would 
de appreciated by a reduction of its quantity, ſo as finally 
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he tino be equal to gold or filver. In every department of 
aymen government the Americans erred from ignorance, but in 
eſs, one ſo much, as in that which related to money. 
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Such were the evils which reſulted from paper mo- 
ey. On the other hand, it was the occaſion of good 
o many. It was at all times the poor man's friend. 
Vhile it was current, all kinds of labor very readi- 
found their reward. In the firſt years of the war, 
one were idle from want of employment, and none were 
mployed, without having it in their power to obtain rea- 
ly payment for their ſervices. To that claſs of people, 
rhoſe daily labor was their ſupport, the depreciation was 
o diſadvantage. Expending their money as faſt as they 
received it, they always got its full value. The reverſe 
vas the caſe with the rich, or thoſe who were diſpoſed 
o hoarding. No agrarian law ever had a more extenfive 


exper}Wperacion, than continental money. That for which the 
dernelWGracchi loſt their lives in Rome, was peaceably effected 
2m pelleWn the United States, by the legal tender of theſe depre- 
was lafWiating bills. The poor became rich, and the rich be- 
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tha 


ame poor. Money lenders, and they whoſe circum- 
ances enabled them to give credit, were eſſentially in- 
ured. All that the money loſt in its value -was ſo much 
aken from their capital, but the active and induſtrious 
ndemnifted themſelves, by conforming the price of their 
ervices to the preſent ſtate of the depreciation. The 
xperience of this time inculcated on youth two falutary 
eſſons, the impolicy of depending on paternal acquifitions, 
nd the neceſſity of their own exertions. They who 
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1779. were in debt, and poſſeſſed property of any kind, N 
—caſily make the latter extinguiſh the former. 
* thing that was uſeful when brought to market readily 
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Every 


found a purchaſer. A hog or two would pay fora, 
ſlave ; a few cattle for a comfortable houſez and a good 
horſe for an improved plantation. A ſmall part of the 
productions of a farm would diſcharge the long outſtand- 
ing accounts, due from its owner. The dreams of the 
golden age were realiſed to the poor man and the debtor, 
but unfortunately what theſe gained, was juſt ſo much 
taken from others. 

The evils of depreciation did not terminate with the 
war. They extend to the preſent hour. That the help- 
lefs part of the community were legiſlatively deprived of 
their property, was among the lefler evils, which reſult- 
ed from the legal tender of the depreciated bills of cre- 
dit. The iniquity of the laws eſtranged the minds of ma- 
ny of the citizens from the habits and love of juſtice, 

The nature of obligations was ſo far changed, that 
he was reckoned the honeſt man, who from principle 
delayed to pay his debts. The mounds which govern- 
ment had erected, to ſecure the obſervance of honeſty 
in the commercial intercourſe of man with man, were 
broken down. Truth, honor, and juſtice were ſwept a- 
way by the overflowing deluge of legal iniquity, nor have 
they yet aſſumed their ancient and accuſtomed ſeats. Time 
and induſtry have already, in a great degree, repaired the 
lofles of property, which the citizens ſuſtained during the 
war, but both have hitherto failed in effacing the taint 
which was then communicated to their principles, not 
can its total ablution be expected till a new generation - 
riſes, unpractiſed in the iniquities of their fathers. 
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Of Indians and Expeditions into the Indian Country, 


HEN the Engliſh colonies werg: firſt planted it 
North America, the country was inhabited. by 


numerous tribes of Indians, who principally ſupported 
themſclvd 
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themſelves by the ſpontaneous productions of nature. 
The arts and arms of Europeans ſoon gave them an aſ- 
cendency over ſuch untutored ſavages. Had the latter 


underſtood their intereſt, and been guided by a ſpirit of 


union, they would ſoon have expelled the invaders, and 
ia that caſe they might now be flouriſhing in the poſſeſſi- 
on of their ancient territories and independence. By de- 
grees the old inhabitints were circumſcribed within nar- 
rower limits, and by ſome ſtrange fatality, their numbers have 
been conſtantly leflening. The names of feveral nations 
who in the laſt century boaſted of ſeveral thouſands, are 
now known only to thoſe who are fond of curious re- 
ſearches. Many are totally extinct, and others can ſhew 
no more than a few ſtraggling individuals, the remnants 
of their fallen greatneſs. That ſo many tribes ſhould, in 
ſo ſhort a time, loſe both their country and their national 
exiſtence, isan cvent ſcarcely to be parallcled in the hiſtory 
of the world. 
an abridgment of territory, to a people whoſe mode of 


life needed an extenſive range, evils which chiefly reſult- 


ed from the neighbourhood of Europeans, were among 
the principal cauſes of their deſtruction. The reflecti- 


ons which may be excited by reviewing the havoc made 


among the native proprictors of this hew world, is in 
ſome degree alleviated by its counterpart. While one 
ſet of inhabitants was inſenſibly dwindling away, another 
improving in the arts of civil and ſocial life was growing 
in numbers, and gradually filling up their places. As the 
emigrants from Europe, and their dependents extended 
their poſſeſſions on the ſea coaſt, the Aborigines retired 
from it. By this gradual advance of the one and retir- 
ing of the other, the former always preſented an exten- 
five frontier, to the incurſions of the latter. The Eu- 
ropean emigrants from an avidity for land, the poſſeſſion 
of which is the ultimate object of human avarice, were 
prone to encroach on the territories of the Indians, ile 
the Indians from obvious principles of human nature, 


beheld Fith concern the deſcendants of the ancient 
proprietors circumſcribed in their territory by the de- 


ſcendants of thoſe ſtrangers, whom their fathers had per- 
a 8 


Spiritous liquors, the ſmall pox, and 
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1779. mitted to reſide among them. From theſe cauſes ani 
SYP eſpecially from the licentious conduct of diſorderly ind 


agreement of 1774. While Great Britain had acceſs | 
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viduals of both Indians and white people, there were fre. 
quent interruptions of the peace in their contiguous ſ: 
tlements. In the war between France and England whit 
commenced in 1755, both parties paid aſſiduous atten, 
tion to the Aborigines. The former ſucceeded in ſecur 


ing the greateſt number of adherents, but the ſuperi er ag 

ſucceſs of the latter in the progreſs, and at the termin Hecee. 

tion of the war, turned the current of Indian affect ould 

and intereſt in their favor. When the diſpute betwen eighb 

Great Britain and her colonies began to grow ſerious, the rofuſ 

friendſhip of the Indians became a matter of conſequen e-en 

to both parties. Stretching for fifteen hundred mile The 

along the whole north-weſtern frontier of the colon n th. 

they were to them deſirable friends and formidable ene xplain 

mies. As terror was, one of the engines by which GreaſWtc th 

Britain intended to enforce the ſubmiflion of the colo{MWcavou 
nies, nothing could be more conducive to the excitemenW2 me 

of this paſſion, than the co-operation of Indians. Po Pould 

cy, not cruelty, led to the adoption of this expedient: Bi For 
it was of that over-refined ſpecies which counteradſjſour'c 

itſelf. In the competition for the friendſhip of the lere di 
ern a 


dians, the Britiſh had advantages far ſuperior to a 
which were poſſeſſed by the the coloniſts. The expull 
on of the French from Canada, an event which had on 
ly taken place about 13 years before, was till freth i 
the memory of many of the favages, and had inſpire 
them with high ideas of the martial ſv periority of Briti 
troops. The firſt ſteps taken by the Congreſs to oppol 
Great Britain, put it out of their power to gratify th 
Indians. Such was the effect of the , non-importati 
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the principal Indian tribes through Canada on the nort: 
and the two Floridas on the ſouth, and was abundant 
able to ſupply their many wants, the coloniſts had deba 
red themſelves from importing the articles which wealWeſe tr 
neceſſary for the Indian trade. ar, be 

It was unfortunate for the colonies, that ſince of 


peace of Paris 1763, the tranſactions with the India Mucnc 
N N ha 
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s 1 ad been moſtly carried on by ſuperintendants appointed 


7. 10G 


© eder obligations to the crown, and expectants of further 
s ours from it, generally uſed their influence with the 
Whidadians in behalf of the Mother Country, and againſt the 


olonies. They infinuated into the minds of the unin- 
ormed ſavages, that the King was their natural protec- 
vr againſt the encroaching coloniſts, and that if the latter 
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ould probably, next aim at the extirvation of their red 
eighbours. By ſuch repreſentations, ſeconded with a 
rofuſion of preſents, the attachment of the Indians was 
re-engaged in ſupport of the Britiſh intereſt. 


TY 2 . 5 2 
dne The Americans were not unmindful of the Savages 
lonis Da their frontier. They appointed commiſſioners to 
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ate their friendſhip by treaties and preſents. They en- 
-avoured to perſuade the Indians that the quarrel was by 
o means relative to them, and that therefore they 
jould rake part with neither fide. 

For the greater, convenience of managing - the inter- 
ourſe between the colonies and the Indians, the latter 
ere divided into three departments, the northern, ſou- 
ern and middle, and commiſſioners were appointed for 


to ary | 
puch. Congreſs alſo reſolved to import and diſtribute 
lad oumong them a ſuitable aſſortment of goods, to the a- 


ount of 40, ooo ſterling, on account of the United 
tates; but this was not executed. All the exertions of 
ongreſs were inſufficient for the ſecurity of their weſt- 
rn frontiers In almoſt every period of the war, a 
reat majority of the Indians took part with Great Bri- 
in againſt the Americans. South-Carolina was among 
e firſt of the States, which experienced the effects of 
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indanifreeks inhabir lands, not far diſtant from the weſtern ſet- 
1 debulhements of Carolina and Georgia. The intercourſe with 
ch wellheſe tribes had, for ſeveral years prior to the American 


ar, been excluſively committed to John Stuart an offi- 
T of the crown, and devoted to the royal intereſt. His 
Mucnce, which was great, was wholly cxerted in favor 


at 


ince tl 
India 
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ad paid by the King of Great Britain. Theſe being 


ucceeded in their oppoſition to Great Britain, they 


xplain to them the grounds of the diſpute, and to culti- 


ritiſh influence over the Indians. The Cherokees and 
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ſcheme was providentially diſcovered by the capture gf 
. Moſes Kirkland, one of the principal agents to be employ. 
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of Great Britain. A plan was ſettled by him, in concen 


ontir 

with the King” 8 governors, and other royal ſervants, to * 5 

j 1 N 

land a royal armed force in Florida, and to proceed with ik 1 
m 

it to the weſtern frontier of the Southern States, and 5 
0p 7. 


there in conjunction with the tories and Indians, to fil 
on the friends of Congreſs, at the ſame time that a fleg 
and army ſhould invade them on the ſea coaſt. The whole 
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ed in its execution, while he was on his way to Gen. Gay 
with deſpatches, detailing the particulars, and ſoliciting 
for the requiſite aid to accompliſh it. The poſſeſſion d 
Kirkland, and of his papers, enabled the Americans u 


take ſuch ſteps as In a great degree fruſtr ated the views d To 
the royal ſervants, yet ſo much was carried into effec, OM 
that the Cherokees began their maſl: acres, At the very time . 
the Britiſh fleet attacked the fort on Sullivan's Hand, Hache 
The undiſturbed tranquillity, which took place in Youths d 
Carolina and the adjacent States, after the Britiſh ha "FORE 
failed in their deſigns againſt them in the ſpring an To thi 
ſummer of 1776, gave an opportunity for carrying wat the 5 
Into the Indian country. This was done, not ſo mud ſ:mbl 
to puniſh what was paſt, as to prevent all future co-ope4 EP 
ration between the Indians and Britiſh in that quarter, they v 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Geo BWP 
gia each ſent about the ſame time a conſiderable fora. _ 
over the Alleghany mountains,which tr averſed the Indi TAN | 
an ſettlements, burned their towns, and deſtroyed thei "VER 
fields of corn. Above 500 of the Cherokees were oblig Weir 
ed, from the want of proviſions, to take refuge in Well I 
Florida, and were there fed at the expence of the Brit! by Co 
government. Theſe unfortunate miſled people ſued to "WP 
peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and ſoon after aflentcd "hab; 
to a treaty, by which they ceded a conſiderable part ol but o 
their land to South-Carolina. The decifion with which . . 
6 to 8 | OE | princi 
this expedition was conducted intimidated the Cherokee leiter 
for ſome years, from farther hoſtilities. Very differes TR 
was the cafe of thoſe Indians who were in the vicinity 1 
the Britiſh poſts, and contiguous to the frontier of tit "NIE 
northern and middle States. The preſents which thay | 


continual 
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ontinually received from England, the induſtry of the 
Fritiſh agents, and the influence of a great number of 
merican refugees who had taken ſhelter among them, 


» ay zerating on their native paſſion for rapine, excited them 
to fal o frequent hoſtile excurfians. Col. John Butler a Con- 
a leg ecticut tory, and one Brandt a half Indian by blood, 
Whole rere the principal leaders of the Savages in thęſe expe- 
ire 08: 50ns. The vaſt extent of frontier, and remote fitu- 
n ploy: tion of the ſertlements, together with the exact know- 
: Gay edge which the refugees poſſeſſed of the country, made 
citing t practicable for even ſmall marauding parties to do ex- 
8 Fr practica 8 P 


tenſive miſchief. 


ans OY A ſtorm of Indian and tory vengeance burſt with par- 
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lement on the eaſtern branch of Suſquehannah. Unfor- 
unately for the ſecurity of the inhabitants, the ſoil was 
laimed both by Connecticut and Pennſylvania. From 
the colliſion of contradictory claims, founded on royal 
harters, the laws of neither were ſteadily enforced. 
Ia this remote ſettlement, where government was feeble, 
the tories were under leſs control, - and could eaſily aſ- 
ſemble undiſcovered. Nevertheleſs at one time 27 of them 
Nvere taken, and ſent to Hartford in Connecticut, but 


very they were afterwards releaſed. Theſe and others of the 
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ricans, from whom ſome of them had ſuffered banith- 
ment and loſs of property, made a common cauſe with 
the Indians, and attacked the Wyoming ſettlement with 
their combined forces eſtimated at 1100 men, 900 
of which were Indians. The whole was commanded 
by Col. John Butler, a Connecticut tory. _ One of the 
forts, which had been conſtructed for the ſecurity of the 
Inhabitants, being very weak, ſurrendered to this party 


* but ſome of the garriſon had previouſly retired to the 
| which 
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Butler next demanded the ſurrender of that. Col. Ze- 
bulan Butler a continental officer who commanded there, 
lent a meſſage to him, propoſing a conference at a bridge 
without the fort. This being agreed to, Col. Zebulon 


place 


ſame deſcription, inſtigated by revenge againſt the Ame- 


1778. 


cular violence on Wyoming; a new and flouriſhing ſet- July 1. 


principal fort at Kingſton, called Forty-Fort. Col. John July 2. 


butler, Denniſon, and ſome other officers repaired to the July 3. 
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1779. place appointed, and they were followed by the whole 
—＋◻◻ garriſon, a few invalids excepted. - None of the eng. 


Tur HISTORY or Tur | 
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my appeared. The Wyoming people advanced, and ſup. emen 


poted that the enemy were retiring. They continued as cx 
march on, till they were about three miles from the fon Hucha 
They then ſaw a few of the enemy, with whom they er. Hacoui 
changed fome ſhot, but they preſently found themſehea ut by 
ambuſcaded and attacked by the whole body of India t bod 
and tories. They fought gallautly, till they found tha roviſi 
their retreat to the fort was cut off. Univerſal confuf. Nadel t 
on then enſued. Of 417 who had marched ou ard n 
of the fort, about 360 were inſtantly flain. No quar. heavy 

ters were given. Col. John Butler again demande rns d 
the ſurrender of Forty-Fort. This was agreed to under bout 
articles of capitulation, by which the effects of the peo-Mireils © 


ple therein were to be ſecured to them. The garriſon 
conſiſted of 30 men and 200 women. Theſe were permi- Mork. 
ted to croſs the Suſquehannah, and retreat through the een, b. 
woods to Northampton county. The moſt of the other Means, | 
ſcattered ſettlers had previouſly retired, ſome through the ad ter 
woods to Northampton county, others down the river An 
Northumberland county. In this retreat, ſome women Weory 
were delivered of children in the woods, and many ſut-Wirgini 
fered from want of proviſions. Several of the ſettlers Heded f 
at Wyoming had erected good houſes and barns, and f Col. 
made very conſiderable improvements. Theſe and all the od ma 
other houſes in the vicinity, except about half a dozen, iSt. V 
were deſtroyed. Their horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogsMorinva 
were for the moſt part killed or driven away by the enc-if the y 
my. ä | ad wes 
The diſtreſſes of this ſettlement were uncommonly f his I. 


mlars 


great. A large proportion of the male inhabitants were, tion o 
in one day, flaughtered. In a ſingle engagement, near e miſ 
200 women were made widows, and a much greatcrMifter { 
number of children were left fatherleſs. ten un 

Soon after the deſtruction of the Wyoming ſettlement, WM The 
an expedition was carried on againſt the Indians by Col-Wilted 
Butler of the Pennſylvaniatroops. He and his party, having th the 
gained the head of the Delaware, marched down the rive cles 
for two days, and then ſtruck acroſs the country to t Dricji 
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baſquehannah. They totally burnt or diſtroyed the 
adian villages, both in that quarter and the other ſet- 
lements, but the inhabitants efcaped. The deſtruction 
vas extended for ſeveral miles on both fides of the Suſ- 
nuchannah. The difficulties which Col. Butler's men 
ncountered in this expedition, could not be undergone 
hut by men who poſſeſſed a large ſhare of hardineſs, both 
f body and mind. They were obliged to carry their 
rovifions on their backs, and thus loaded, frequently to 

ade through creeks and rivers. After the toil of a 
ard march, they were obliged to endure chilly nights and 
heavy rains, without even the means of keeping their 
rms dry. They completed their buſineſs in fixteen days. 
About four werks after Col. Butler's return; ſome hun— 
Ireds of Indians, a large body of tories, and about 50 re- 
ulars entered Cherry-Valley within the State of New- 
ork. They made an unfucceſsful attempt on fort Al- 
en, but they killed and ſcalped thirty two of the inhab- 
ants, moſtly women and children, and alſo Col. Alden 
nd ten ſoldiers. ne = 

An expedition which was to have taken place under 

cory Hamilton Lt. Gov. of Detroit, fortunately for the 

irginian hack ſettlers, againſt: whom it was principaliy di- 
ted fell through, io conſequence of the ſpirited -conduct 
f Col. Clarke. The object of the expedition was extenſive 
od many Indians were engaged in it. Hamilton tovk poſt 
St. Vincents in the winter, to have all things in readineſs 
or invading the American ſettlements, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
f the year would permit. Clarke on hearing that Hamilton 
ad weakened himſelf by ſending away a conſiderable part 
{lis Indians againſt the frontier ſettlers, formed the reſo- 
ion of attacking him, as the beſt æxpedient for preventing 

e miſchiefs which were deſigned againſt his country. 
liter ſurmounting many difficulties he arrived with 130 
tn unexpectedly at St. Vincents. 

The town immediately gave up to the Americans, and 
liſted them in taking the fort. The next day Hamilton, 
th the garriſon, agreed to ſurrender priſoners of war on 
cles of capitulation. Clarke on hearing that a convoy 
E britiſh goods and proviſtons was on its way from De- 
troit, 
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days, and without the loſs of a ſingle man. 
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770. troit, detached a party of fixty men which met them, au 
| made prize of the whole. By this well conducted an 
ſpirited attack on Hamilton, his intended expedition yy 
nipped in the bud. Col. Clarke tranſmitted to the cow 
cil of Virginia letters and papers, relating to Lt. G0. 
Hamilton, Philip De Jean juſtice of peace for Detrol 
and William Lamothe captain of volunteers, whom þ 
had made priſoners. The board reported that Hamilg 
had incited the Indians to perpetrate their accuſtome 
cruelties- on the defenceleſs inhabitants of the Unit 
States--had at the time of his captivity ſent conſiderahl 
detachments of Indians againſt the frontiers--had 3 
pointed a great council of them, to meet him and conce 
the operations of the enſuing campaign--had given ſtand 


ingrewardsfor ſcalps, and had treated American priſon 
with cruelty. They alſo reported, that it appeared th 


De Jean was the williag and cordial inſtrument of Hami 
ton, and that Lamothe was captain of the volunteer ſeal 
ing parties of Indians and tories, who went out fray 
time to time, under general orders to ſpare neither me 
women, nor children. They therefore conſidering the 
as fit objects, on which to begin the work of retaliation 


adviſed the Governor to put them in irons--confir 
them in the dungeon of the public jail--debar them 1 
uſe of pen, ink and paper, and exclude them from | 
converſe, except with their keeper. 

Col. Gooſe Van Schaick, with 55 men, marched ire 
fort Schuyler to the Onandago ſettlements, and burned i 
whole, conſiſting of about 50 houſes, together with a law 
quantity of proviſions. Horſes, and ſtock of every Kin 
were killed. The arms and ammunition of the Indians ve 
either deſtroyed or brought off, and their ſettlements we! 
laid waſte. Twelve Indians were killed, and 34 ma 
priſoners. This expedition was performed in leſs than! 


In this manner, the ſavage part of the war was carri 
on in America. Waſte and ſometimes cruelty were 
flicted and retorted, with infinite variety of ſcenes 
horror and difguſt. The ſelfiſh paſſions of human! 
ture unreſtrained by ſocial ties, broke over all bound 
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gecency or bumanity. The Americdi refugees, who 


For rapine by aſſuming the colour and dreſs of Indians. 
At other times they acted as guides, and conducted theſe 
mercileſs ravagers into ſuch ſettlements, as afforded the 
noſt valuable booty, and the faireſt proſpect of eſcape. 
he ſavages encouraged by Britiſh preſeats and agents, 
and led on by American refugees well acquainted with 
the country, and who cloaked the moſt conſummate vil- 
liny under the ſpecious name of loyalty, extended their 
depredations and murders far and near. 

A particular detail of the devaſtation of property--- 
of the diſtreſs of great numbers who eſcaped, only by 
fleeing to the woods, where they ſubſiſted without cover- 
ing on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth---and of 
the barbarous murders which were committed on perſons 
of every age and ſcx, would be ſufficient to freeze every 
breaſt with horror. 

In ſundry expeditions which had been carried on a- 
painft the Indians, ample vengeance had been taken on 
ſome of them, but theſe partial ſucceſſes produced no 
ſting benefit. The few who eſcaped, had it in their 
power to make thouſands miſerable. For the permanent 
ſecurity of the frontier inhabitants, it was reſolved in the 
year 1779 to carry a deciſive expedition into the Indian 
country. A conſiderable body of continental troops was 
ſelected for this purpoſe, and put under the command of 
Gen. Sullivan. The Indians who form the confederacy 
of the fix nations, commonly, called the Mohawks, were 
the objects of this expedition. They inhabit that im- 
menſe and fertile tract of country, which lies between 
New-Eogland, 4 middle States and the province of Ca- 
nada. They been adviſed by Cougreſs, and they 
had promiſed, to obſerve a neutrality in the war, but 
they ſoon departed from this line of conduct. The 
Oneidas and a few others were friends to the Americans, 
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cencs Wbut a great majority took part decidedly againſt them. 
man Overcome by the preſents and promiſes of Sir John 
ound Johnſon and other Britiſh agents, and their own na- 


deceſi ve appetite for depredation, they invaded the froutiers 
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had fled to the weſtern wilderneſs, indulged their paſſionn?ß?œ 
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es parts of the United States, they facilitated the Inroad 
of the more remote Indians. 
pected from their expulfion. 


wy The latter made his way down the Suſquehannah by 1 


of the river N The lake being conſtanth 


General Clinton having got his batteaux ready, opened: 


ertion they ſoon joined Sullivan. 


cannonade for more than two hours but then gave way, 
This engagement proved deciſive: After the trenches 
were forced, the Indians fled without making any attempt 


- their ſettlements, the Indians retreated before them, with: 


Tax H TORY, or, Tre. 
carrying daughter and devaſtation wherever they wen 
From the vicinity of their ſettlements, to the inhabite 


Much was therefore ex. 
When Gen. Sullivan wa 
on his way. to the Indian country he was joined by the 
American Gen, Clinton with upwards of 1000 men, 


ſingular contrivance. The ſtream of water in that river 
was too Iow to float his batteaux. To remedy this ins 
convenience, he raifed with great induſtry a dam acroſs 
the mouth of the Lake Otſego, which is one of the ſourcs 


ſupplied by ſprings ſoon roſe to the height of the dam, 


paſſage through the dam for the water to low, Thi 
raiſed the river ſo high that he was enabled to embark al 
his troops and to float them down to Tioga. By this ex 
'The BILE on heat. 
ing of the expedition projected againſt them, acted with 
firmneſs, They collected their ſtrength, took poſſeſſion of 
proper ground, and fortified it with judgment. Gen. 
Sullivan attacked them in their works. They ſtood 1 


to rally. They were purſued for ſome miles but without 
effect. The conſternation occaſioned among them by 
this defeat was ſo great, that they gave up all ideas of 
farther reſiſtance. As the Americans, advanced into 


out throwing any obſtructions in their Muy: Gen. Sulli⸗ 
van penetrated into the heart of the couptry inhabited by 
the Mohawks, and ſpread deſolation every where, Many 


ſettlements in the form of towns were deſtroyed, beſides 


detached habitations. All their fields of corn, and what- 
ever was in a ſtate of cultivation, underwent the ſame fate, 
Scarce any thing in the form of a houſe was left ſtand- 
ing, nor was an Indian to be ſeen. 
the Americans, they found the lands about the Indian 
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Commodtous. 
nenſe. Orchards” in which were ſeveral hundred fruit 

rees were cut down, and of them many appeared to have 

deen planted for a long ſeries of years. Their gardens, 

yhich were enriched with great quantities of uſeful ve= 

getables of different kinds, were laid waſte. The Ame- 

icans were ſo full of reſentment againſt the Indians, for 

the many outrages they had ſuffered from them, and ſo 
dent on making the expedition deciſiye, that the officers 

and ſoldiers cheerfuliy agreed to remain till they had 

fully completed the deſtruction of the ſettlement. The 

ſupplies obtained in the country, leſſened the inconvenience 

of ſhort rations. The ears of corn were ſo remarkably 

large, that many of them meaſured twenty two inches in 

ength. Neceſſity ſuggeſted a novel expedient for pul- 
erifing the grains thereof. The ſoldiers perforated a 
few of their camp kettles with bayonets. The protru- 

fons occaſioned thereby formed a rough ſurface, and by 

rubbing the ears of corn thereon, a coarſe meal was pr 8 

duced, which was cafily converted into agreeable nou⸗ 

riſnment. 

In about three months from his ſetting out, Sullivan 
reached Eaſton in Pennſylvania, and foonn after rejoined 
the army. 

The Indians, by this deciſive expedition, lick made 
to feel in the moſt ſenſible manner, thoſe calamities they 
were wont to inflict on others, became cautious and ti- 
mid. The ſufferings they had undergone, and the dread 
ff a repetition of them, in caſe of their provoking the 
reſentment of the Americans, damped the ardor of their 
warriors from making incurſions into the American ſet- 
tlements. The frontiers, though not reſtored to perfect 
ranquility, experienced an exemption from a great pro- 
portion of the calamities, in which they bn been lately 
volved, 

Though theſe $004 conſequences esd from this ex- 
pedition, yet about the time of its commencement, and 
before its termination, ſeveral detached parties of Indi- 
As diftreffed different ſettlements 1 in the United States. 
Though 
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towns well cultivated; and their houſes both. large and 1779. 
The quantity of corn deſtroyed was im- 
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1781. 


entered the Indian country adjacent to the frontier of thei 


| Nor mans creck. 
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A party of 60. Indians, and 27 white men, under Bragg, 
attacked the Miniſiok ſettlement, and burnt 10 houſg 
12 barns, a fort and two mills, and carried off much 
. plunder, together with ſeveral priſoners. The militi 
from Goſhen and the vicinity, to the amount of 149, col; 
lected and purſued them, but with o little caution thy 
they were ſurpriſed and defeated. About this time, Gen, 
Williamſon and Col. Pickens, both of . South-Caroling, 


State, burned and deſtroyed the corn of eight towns, and 
inſiſted upon the Indians removing immediately from their 
late habitations into more remote ſettlements. 

In the ſame month, Col. Broadhead engaged j in a ſur 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Mingo, Munſey, and Se- 
neka Indians. He left Pirtſburg with 605 men, and wa 
gone about five weeks, in which time he penetrated abou 


200 miles from the fort, deſtroyed Al number of India 


huts and about 500 acres of corn. 

State of New-York continued to ſuffer in its fron- 
tier, fram Indians and their rory aſſociates. Theſe burn 
50 houſes, and 47 barns, the principal part of Canijv- 
hary, a fine ſettlement about 56 miles from Albany, 
They alſo deſtroyed. 27 houſes at Schoharie, and 20 at 
In about two months after, they made 
a ſecond irruption, and attacked Stone Arabia, Cahaſ- 
oraga and Schohavie. At the ſame time, they laid waſt 
a great extent of country about the Mohawk river, kil 
Ted a, number of the ſertlers, and made many priſon 
ers. 

The Cherokee Indians, having forgot the conſe- 
| quences of provoking the Americans to invade their fc 
tlements in the year 1776, made-an incurſion into Nine: 
ty-Six diſtrict in South- Carolina, maſſacred ſome fam 
lies, and burned ſeveral houſes. | Gen. Pickens collected 
2, party of the militia, and penetrated into. their country. 
This he accompliſhed | in fourteen days, at the head of 3y 


horſemen. In that thort ſpace, he burned thirteen towns 


and villages, killed upwards of 40 Indians, and took 4 
number of priſoners. Not one of his, party. was killed, 


and ply, to. were. wounded. | None of the expedition 
aggaiaf 
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againſt t the. Cherokees had been ſo rapid and deeifive as 1779. 
this one. 
of ammunition, and yet only. three. Indians eſcaped after 
having been once ſcen.. On this oecaſion, x new and ſucs 


\The Americans did not expend three rounds — 


, cob ceſsful mode of fighting them was introduced. The A- 
n tha merican militia ruſhed forwards. on horſe- back, and char - 
, Gen, ped the Indians. with drawn! ſwords.) | The vanquithed 


roling, WF Cherokees again ſued for peace, io the, moſt. ſubmiſſive 


f then terms and obtained it, but not till they had promiſed, | 
1s, and that inſtead of liſtening to the advice of the royaliſts, 
n their inſtigating them to war, they would deliver to the au- 


thority of the State of South-Carolina, all who ſhould 


a ſuce WY vitit them on that errand. L - 18 

nd Se- Towards the cad of the war, there. was a barbarous 1 
nd wal and unprovoked maſſacre of ſome civiliſed Indians, who 111-8 
| about had been ſettled near the Muſkingum. | Theſe under the 11 1 
Indian inſtuence of ſome pious miſſionaries ofthe Moravian per- 111 

: ſuaſion, had been formed into ſome degree of civil and reli- 1782. Jt 
s fron. gious order. I hey abhorred war, and would take no part 1 
burg therein, giving for reaſon that ** The Great Being did 1 
Danijo· ¶ not make men to deſtroy men, but to love aud aſſiſt each 0 1 
\ [bany, other. ” From a love of peace they adviſed thoſe of their . 
| 20 uf own colour, who were bent on war, to deſiſt from it. 17 | 
mad: They were alſo led from humanity, to inform the white 14 
2avafn people of their danger, when they knew that their ſettle- 1 1 
1 waſte meots were about to be invaded. This provoked the hof- 114 
r, kil. tile Indians to ſuch a degree, that they carried theſe pa- | 
priſon-M cific people quite away from Maſkingum to a bank of | | 
Sanduſky creek. They finding corn dear and ſcarce in | | 
conſe· ¶ their new habitations, obtained liberty to come back in A „ 
eir {ff the fall of the ſame year to Muſkingum, that they might * ; 
Nine: cofle& the crops they had planted before their removal. oth 

> fam When the white people, at and near Monongahala, - 134 
Need heard that a number of. Indians were at the Moravian | 1 
2untry Wl rowns on the Muſkingum, they gave out that their inten- 44 
of 3% tions were hoſtile. Without any further enquiry, 160 of 10 
towns them croſſed the Ohio, and put to death theſe harmleſs, 11 
took i inoffenſive people, though they made no reſiſtance. In 1 
killes, WF conformity. to their religious principles, theſe Moravians | j 
ditions pat ar ſubmitted to their hard fate, without attempting We 
agaizk i to. Me 
I 

1 

11 


1779. to deſtroy their murderers. 
— ond pacific fet were killed by men, who while they calle 
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themſelves Chriſtians, ' were infinitely more deſerving of 
the name of TE than thoſe whom ee ue 
murdered. 
3800 afeor this roche milſhedd; a party of the 
Americans ſet out for Sanduſky, to deſtroy the India 
towns in that (party but the Delawares, Wyandots, and 
other Indians oppoſed them. An engagement enſued, in 
which ſome of the white people were killed, and ſeverl 
were taken priſoners. Among the latter was Col. Cray. 
ford and his ſon in law. The Colonel was ſacrificed tg 
the manes of thoſe Indians, who were maſſacred at the 
Moravian towns. The other priſoners w were e put to death 
with the tomahawk. 

Throughout the American war, the defolation brough 
by the Indians on the frontier ſettlements of the United 
States, and on the Indians by the Americans, were {uf- 
ficient to excite compaſſion in the moſt obdurate hearts, 
Not only the men and warriors, but the women and 
children, and whole ſettlements were involved in the pro- 
miſcuous deſolations. Each was made a ſcourge to the 
other, and the unavoidable calamities of war were ren- 
dered doubly diſtreſſing, by the diſperſion of families, 
the breaking up of ſettlements, | and an addition of a 
vage cruelties to the moſt extenſive devaſtation of thoſe 
things, which condure to the comfort of human life, 
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Alle „ ; {4 ; 5 | - | + wt? 2 > | | | ; | + by | | 
g oO Campaign of 1780 in the Southern States. 


H E ſucceſsful defence of Savannah, together with 


F the ſubſequent departure of Count D'Eſtaing from 


adian he coaſt of the United States, ſoon diſſipated all apprehen- 
„ and ons, previouſly. entertained for the ſafety of New-York. 
ed, in Vrneſe circumſtances/pointed out to Sir Henry Clinton, the 
everiropriety of renewing offenſive operations. Having effect- 
raw 


d nothing of importance for the two preceding campaigns, 
ic turned his attention ſouthwardly, and regaled himſelf 
ith flattering profpects of eaſy conqueſt, among the'weak- 
States. The ſvitableneſs of the climate for winter ope- 
ations, the richneſs of the country, and its diſtance from 
-ought Wupport, deſignated South-Carolmaas à proper object of en- 
Inited Nerprize. No ſooner therefore was the departure of the 
re ſuf · {Wrench fleet known and confirmed, than Sir Henry Clinton 
carts. Nommiited the command of the royal army in New-York to 
en and icut. Gen Kniphauſen, and embarked for the ſouth- 
e pro- ard, with four flank battalions, 12 regiments, and a corps 
to the Mritiſh, Heffian and provincial, a powerful detachment of 
re ren · rtillery, 250 cavalry, together with an ample ſupply of 
milies, Military ſtores and proviſions. Vice Admiral Arbuthnot, 
of ſa» With a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convey the troops 
F thoſe I tlie place of their deſtination. The whole failed from 
life, New- Vork. After a tedious and dangerous paſtage, in 
lich part of their ordnance, moſt of their artillery, 
nd all their cavalry horſes were loſt, the fleet arrived 
t lybee in Georgia. - In a few days, the tranſports with 
he army on board, failed from Savannah for North- 
diſto, and after a ſhort paſſage, the troops made good 2 
heir landing about 30 miles from Charleſton, and took = 
oſeſſion of John's Iſland and Stono ferry, and ſoon afY 
r of James Iſland, and Wappoo-cut.<--A bridge was 
rown over the canal, and part of the royal army took * 
t on the banks of Aſhley river oppoſite to Charleſton. | 
The afiembly of the State was ſitting when the Britiſh 1 
nded, but broke up after * delegating to Gov. Rutledge, 4 
d fuch of his council as he could conveniently conſult, i g 
power to do every thing neceſſary for the public good, 1 
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1 720. except the taking away the life of a citizen withont a leg 


diſpatch an order to New-York for reinforcements d 
to ſend⸗ on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſa 


of this detachment, , made his way good over the rin 


f tance. of 1100 yards from the American works. 4 


for its. defence. The works which had been previoull 


redoubts were continued acroſs from Cooper to Aſh 


left. and ſo confirutted as to rake the wet ditch in 
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ial.” The Governor immediately ordered che militia 
rende vous. Though the neceſſity was great, few obeyel 
the preſſing call. A proclamation was iſſued by the 00 
vernor, under his extraordinary powers, requiring ſuch; 
the militia as were regularly draughted,and all the inhahl 
tants and owners of proper in the town, to repair to tht 
American ſtandard and join the garriſon immediate) 
ae pain of confiſcation. This ſevere though necefſay 
meaſure produced very little effect. The country; 
much deſpirited by the late repulſe at Savannah. 
The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee, gan 
the Americans time to fortify Charleſton, This togetha 
with. the loſſes which the royal army, had ſuſtained in th 
ate tempeſtuous weather, induced Sir Henry Clinton, u 


men and ſtores. He alſo directed Major General Prevol 


of Savannah. Brigadier General Patterſon, at the heil 


Savannah, and through the intermediate country, ad Mon 
ſoon after joined Sir Henry Clinton near the banks dfÞneri 
Ashley river. The royal forces without delay proceedd 750 

tha 


to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James Iſland, they forme 
a depot, and erected fortifications both on that iflan 
and on the main, oppoſite to the ſouthern and weſtern er 
tremities of Charleſton. An advanced party croſl 
Aſliley river, and ſoon after broke ground at the dif 


ſucceſſive periods, they erected five batteries on Charlcſtal 
neck. The garriſon was equa'ly aſſiduous in preparit 


thrown up, were ſtrengthened and extended. Lines al 


river. In front of the whole was a ſtrong abbatis, 1 
a wet ditch made by paſſing a canal from the heads ( 
ſwamps, which run in oppoitte directions. Between ti 
abbatis and the lines, deep holes were dug at ſhort interval 
The lines were made particularly ſtrong on the right lf 
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oft its whole extent. To ſecure the center, a horn- 
ork had been erected, which being cloſed during the Wn 
pe formed a kind of citadel. Works were alſo thrown 

p on all ſides of the town, where a landing was prac- 

cable. Though the lines were no more than field 

orks, yet Sir Henry Clinton treated them with the reſ- 

ful homage of three parallels. From the 2d to the 

dth of April, the firſt parallel was completed, and imme- 

ately after the town was ſummoned to ſurrender. On 

12th, the batteries were opened, and from that day an 

moſt inceſſant fire was kept up. About the time the 
Rtteries were opened a work was thrown up near 

ando river, nine miles from town, and another at 
empriere's point, to preſerve the communication with 

de country by water. A poſt was alſo ordered at a ferry 

er the Santee, to favour the coming in of reinforce- 

ents, or the retreat of the garriſon when neceſſary. 

he Britiſh marine force conſiſting of one ſhip of fifty 

ns, two of forty four guus, four of thirty two, and Mar. 12; 
ie Sandwich armed ſhip, croſſed the bar in front of Re- 

lion road and anchored in Five fathom hole. The 
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that number, two of 32 guns, one of 28, 


Imerican force oppoſed to this was the Bricole, which 


hough pierced for forty four guns, did not mount half 
two of 
6, two of 20, and the brig Notre Dame of 10 guns. 
he firſt object of its commander Commodore Whipple, . 
as to prevent Admiral Arbuthnot from crofling the 
ar, but on farther examination this was found ro be 
practicable. He therefore fell back to Fort Moultrie, 
nd afierwards to Charleſton. The crew and guns of all 
is veſſels, except one, vere put on ſhore to reinforce 
e batteries. | 
Admiral Arbuthnot weighed anchor at Five fathom April 9, 

vc, and with the advantage of a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, 

d flowing tide, paſſed Fort Moultrie without ſtopping 
engage it, and anchored near the remains of Fort 
inſon. Colonel Pinckney who commanded on Sulli- 
an's Iſland, kept up a briſk and well directed fire on the 
ps in their paſſage, which did as great execution as 
mid be expected. To prevent the royal armed veſſels 
VorL. II. U from 


184 


1 780. 
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Apr. 16 
18. 
20. | 


21. 


militia without the lines, were requeſted to rendezvq 


inconveniences, if not altogether impracticable,“ and a 


The Britiſh ſpeedily completed the inveſtiture of f 


not had paſſed Sullivan's Iſland, Colonel Pinckney, vi 
150 of the men under his command, were ' withdray 


| mains of the American * which eſcaped from! 
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pm running into Cooper river, eleven veſſels were fi; 
in the channel oppoſite to the exchange. The batter 
of tlie beſiegers ſoon obtained a ſuperiority over tho 
of the town. The former had 21 mortars and roy 
the latter only two. The regular force in the py 
riſon was much inferior to that of the beſiegers, and h 
few of the militia could be perſuaded to leave their pl 
tations, and reinforce their brethren in the capital, 
camp was formed at Monk's corner, to keep up th 
communication between the rown and country, and i 


there: But this was ſurpriſed 'and routed by-Lieutena 
Colonel Tarleton. The Britiſh having now leſs to fe 
extended themſelves to the eaſtward of Cooper river. Ty 
hundred and fifty horſe, and 600 infantry were detachg 
on this ſervice, but nevertheleſs in the opinion of 
council of war, the weak ſtate of the garriſon, madej 
improper to detach a number ſufficient to attack th 
ſmall' force. About this time Sir Henry Clinton recein 
a reinforcement of 3000 men from New-York. A {| 
cond council of war held four days after the firſt, agree 
that * a retreat would be attended with many diſtreſin 


viſed, „that offers of capitulation before their affa 
ber e more critical ſhould be made to General Clintot 
which might admit of the army's withdrawing, and 
ford rarity to the perſons and property of the inhabiWn © 
tants.” Theſe ternis being propoſed, were inſtantly n 
je&ed, but the garriſon adhered to them, in hopes th 
ſuccours would arrive from' the neighbouring Stat 
The bare offer of capitulating, difpirited the garriſon, b 
they continued to reſiſt in expectation of favorable event 


town, both by land and water. After Admiral Arbul 


from that poſt to Charleſton. Soon after the fort! 
the iſland was ſurrendered without oppoſition to Capu 
Hudſon of the royal navy. On the ſame day, thei 


ſurf 
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rp riſe at Monk's corner, on the 14th of Ab were 
gain ſurpriſed by Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton at Lan- 
zu's ferry on Santee, and the whole either killed, cap- 
red or diſperſed. While every thing proſpered with 


ere ſun 
batteriz 
er tha 
d royal 


the gu Beitiſh, Sir Henry Clinton began a correſpondence 
and ich General Lincoln, and renewed his former offers to 
eir puh garciſon in cafe of their ſurrender. Lincoln was diſ- 
ital, poſed to cloſe with them, as far they reſpected his army, 
> up Ut ſome demur was made with a view of gaining better 
and Ums for the citizens, which it was hoped might be ob- 
\derylined on a conference. This was aſked : But Clinton 
eutenaWſtcad of granting it, anſwered “ that hoſtilities ſhould 
to fe ecommence at 8 o'clock.” Nevertheleſs, neither party 


er. Ted till nine. The garriſon then recommenced hoſtili- 
detacheſſÞs The belicgers immediately followed, and each can- 
on of Wonaded the other with unuſual briſkneſs. The Britiſh 


itteries of the third parallel opened on this occaſion. 
ells and careaſes were thrown into almoſt all parts of 
e town, and ſeveral houſes were burned. The cannon 
Ad mortars played on the garriſon at a leſs diſtance than 
t, agreeWbundred yards. The Heſſian chaſſcurs were ſo near 
;ſtrefinWce American lines, that with their rifles they could ea- 
and u ſtrike any object that was viſible on them. The Bri- 
ſh having croſſed the wet ditch by ſap, advanced with- 
25 yards of the American works, and were ready for 
aking a general aſſault by land and water. All expecta- 


made 
ack th 


receive 


ir affai 
Clintot 
and ik 


e inhabMWn of ſuccour was at an end. The only hope left 
-antly res that 9000 men, the flower of the Britiſh army, ſe- 
5pes th nded by a naval force, might fail in ſtorming extenſive 
g State's defended by leſs than 3000 men. Under theſe cir- . 
ſon, d mſtances, the fiege was protracted till the 11th. On r 


e event 
re of Hacoln 1a a petition, expreffing their acquieſcence in the 
ArbulWens which Sir Henry Clinton had offered, and requeit- 


ney, s his acceptance of them. On the reception of this 
jthdranWticion, General Lincoln wrote to Sir Henry, and of- 
e fort req to accept the terms before propoſed, The 
5 Capua commanders wiſhing to avoid the extremity of 


7, the 
fromtl 


ſurpn 


hogs and unwilling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 
enemy, whoſe friendſhip they wiſhed to concili- 


In an 
2 ate 


at day a great number of the citizens addreſſed General 
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figned, and Major Gen. Leflie took poſſeſſion of 1 
town on the next day. The loſs on both fides durinfiiiog t 
the fiege was nearly equal. Of the King's troops, ii 
were killed, and 189 wounded, Of the Americans Mer 
were killed and 140 wounded. Upwards of 400 pieu ont 
of artillery were ſurrendered. By the articles of ci eaſc 
tulation, the garriſon was to march out of town, and om. 
1 depoſit their arms in front of the works, but the dr on 
: | i were not to beat a Britiſh march, nor the colors to be u 
| . caſed. The continental troops and ſeamen were to Karo 
Hi 1 baggage, and remain priſoners of war till exchange great 
a Wy The militia were to be permitted to return to their re ence 
IN tive homes as priſoners on parole, and while they adha 
5 [ | ed to their parole, were not to be moleſted by the Brit 
1 ; troops in perſon or property. The inhabitants of all cu ſe 
ditions to be conſidered as priſoners on parole, and! his 
hold their property on the ſame terms with the milti hird 
The officers of the army and navy to retain their je 
vants ſwords, piſtols and baggage unſearched. The oulc 
were permitted to ſell their horſes, but not to remoniifſcer 
them. A veſſel was allowed to proceed to PhiladelphifhſÞ4d © 
with Gen. Lincoln's diſpatches unopened. udge 
The numbers which ſurrendered priſoners of war, 1 8ʃ 
cluſive of the militia and every adult male inhabitant, v d 
above 5000, but the proper garriſon at the time of 1h 
ſurrender did not exceed 2500. The preciſe numbert 
Privates in the continental army was 1977, of which nus authc 
ber 500 were in the hoſpitals. The captive officers werfſÞſ#ant 
much more in proportion than the privates, and conſiſt he 
ed of one Major General, 6 Brigadiers, 9 Colonels, ange 
Lieut. Cotonels, 15 Majors, 84 Captains, 84 Lieutenant þs th: 
32 ſecond Lieutenants and Enfigns. The gentlemen ert 
the country, who were moſtly militia officers, from a feni or th 
of honor repaired to the defence of Charleſton, thong 
they could not bring with them privates equal to theirn and f 
ſpective commands. The regular regiments were fu 
officered, though greatly deficient in privates. 
This was the firſt inſtance, in which the America reſſc 
had attempted to defend a town. The unſucceſsful e ſy 
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1780. would be allowed pay, ammunition and praviſi ons, in the 
ht ned fame manner as the King's troops.” About the fany 
ay 22. time, Sir Henry Clinton in a proclamation declare 

That if any perfon ſhould thenceforward appear in arm 
in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's go. 
vernment in that country, or ſhould under any pretenc 
or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per 
fon or perfons ſo to do, or who ſhould hinder the King 
faithful ſubjects from joining his forces, or from per. 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch yer. 
ſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and their 


- June I. eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation.“ In a fer hy 
: | days after, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, 0 
in the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of. 8 


fered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, Pardon 


for heir paſt treaſonable offences, and a re-inſtatemen * 

in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe rights and immunities which Sy 

| | | 550 nduc 

they heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh govern- rc. 

ment 2 88 from taxarion, except by their own legiſla- be 

tures,” 5 | Ar 

The capital naving R the next object with ine 

the Briviſh was to ſecure the general fubmiſſion of the 3 

whole body of the people. . 

i | To this end, they poſted garriſons in Neon parts of 3 
E | the country to awe the inhabitants. They alfo marched bug) 
with upwards. of 2000 men towards North-Carolins, ra 

This cauſed an immediate retreat of ſome parties df IF 


Americans, who had advanced into the northern extre- q 
| | 2 2 | | 223 chor 
mity of South-Carolina, with the expectation of relieving 1 
Charleſton. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 300 con- 
tinentals commanded by Col. Buford, was overtaken at 
| Wachaws by Lt. Col. Tarleton and completely defeated, 
Five out of fix of the whole were either killed or fo bad- 
iy wounded, as to be incapable of being moved from the 
eld of battle; and this took place though they made 
fuch ineffectual oppoſition as only to kilt 12 and wound 
five of the Britiſh. This great diſproportion of the ki 
ted on the two ſides, aroſe from the cireumſtance that 
Tarleton's party refuſed quarter to the Americans, afte 
they had ceaſed to reſiſt and laid down their arms. 


dir 
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Sir Henry Clinton having left about 4000 men for 1780. 
he ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in June with the — 1 

main army for New- Tork. On his departure the com- ; 
mind devolved on Lieut. Gen. Cornwallis. The ſeaſon 14 
ff the year, the condition of the army, and the unſetiled RH 
ate of South-Carolina, impeded the immediate invaſion | 1 


) in the 
e {any 
eclare 
in any 
ty's go. 


retence 


oY H North-Carolina. Earl Cornwallis diſpatched inſtruc- | | 0 
King; 1 
jons to the principal loyaliſts in that ſtate to attend to | | 
T 1 he harveſt, prepare proviſions, and remain quiet till the : } 4 
n per. | 1 


tter end of Auguſt or beginning of September. His | 
ordthip committed the care of the frontier to Lord | 16. 
uawdon, and repairing to Charleſton, devoted his prin- | | 
ipal attention to the commercial and civil regulations of h | 
zouth-Carolina. In the mean time, the impoſlibility of 
Ieeing with their families and effects, and the want of - 
u army to which the'militi4 of the States might repair, 
nduced the people in the country, to abandoa all ſchemes | 
jt farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Camden, and Ninety- | | | 1 
ix, they generally laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 

ther as. priſoners or as ſubjects. Excepting the extre- 1 
ities of the ſtate bordering on North Carolina, the in- N ii 
dabitants who did not flee out of the country preferred 
ubmiſion to reſiſtance. This was followed by an unu- 
ual calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate was tho- 
oughly conquered. An opportunity was now given to «307! 
nake an experiment from which much was expected, and 4 
or the omiſſion of which, Sir Henry Clinton's prede- | 
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. eſſor Sir William Howe, had been ſeverely cenſured. It : [4 
new been confidently aſſerted, that a majority of the if 
iy 


Americans were well affected to the Britiſh government, 
ind that under proper regulations, ſubſtantial ſervice 
igbt be expected from them, in reſtoring the country | 
0 peace. At this criſis every biaſs in favor of Congreſs / 
vas removed. Their armies in the ſouthern States were 
ther captured or defeated. There was no regular 
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„ erce to the ſouthward of Pennſylvania, which was fſut- 1 
the ki. 
that cient to awe the friends of royal government. Every 
ce 


ncouragement was held forth, to thoſe of the inhabi- 
ants who would with arms ſupport the old conſtitution. 
onfiſcation and death were threatened as the conſe- 
5 | quence 
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that the diſguiſe which fear had impoſed, ſubſiſted 1 
longer than the preſent danger, and that the minds 


tary aid from the inhabitants, that tranquillity which pn 
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quence of oppoſing its re· eſtabliſhment. | | While tl 
was no regular army within 400 miles to aid the friend 
of independence, the Britiſh were in force poſted ow 
all the country. The people were thus left to themſely | 
or rather ſtrongly impelled to abandon an appareny 
finkiog cauſe, and arrange themſelves on the fide of f 
conquerors. Under theſe favoradle circumſtances, 
experiment was made, for ſupporting the Britiſh inter 
by the exertion of loyal inhabitants, unawed by Amer 
can armies or republican demagogues. It ſoon appear 


the people though overawed were actuated by an hoiil 
ſpirit.- In proſecuting the ſcheme for obtaining a mil 


, vious ſucceſſes had procured was diſturbed, and that v f 
cendency which arms had gained was interrupted. I ed 
inducement to ſubmiſſion with many, was a hope of of ret 
taining a reſpite from the calamities of war, under Ia t. 
- ſhelter of Britiſh protection. Such were not leſs aſty iug i 
viſhed than confounded, on finding theniſelves virtual prif 
called upon to take arms in ſupport of royal government]... 
This was done in the following manner: After the in bi th. 
bitants by the ſpecious promiſes of protection and ſecui 7 N 
ty, had generally ſubmitted as ſubjects, or taken that A 
parole as priſoners of war, a proclamation, was i y h. 
ſued by Sir Henry Clinton which ſet forth“ That it m af 
proper for. all perſons to take an active part in ſettling nf 
and ſecuring his Majeſty's government ”---And in which... 
it was declared That all the inhabitants of the provind ept 
who were then priſoners on parole ( thoſe who were tak The 
en in Fort Moultrie and Charleſton, and ſuch as were ing 
actual confinement ęxcepted) ſhould, from and after th Th 
20th of June, be freed from their paroles, and reſton ecki 
to all the rights and duties belonging to citizens and ini; de 
bitants.” And it was in the ſame proclamation fartheh ner 
declared that all perſons under the deſcription abovemed bud 
tioned, who ſhould afterwards neglect to return to thai: bi 
allegiance, - and to his Majeſty's government, ſhould ſh u, 2 
conſidered as enemies and rebels to the ſame, and treit; 


according 
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cordingly.“ It was deſigned by this arbitrary change of 
e political condition of the inhabitants from pr iſoners 
citizens, to bring them into a dilemma, which would 
rce them to take an active part in ſettling and ſecuring 
e royal government. It involved a majority in the ne- 
fry of either fleeing out of the country, or of becom- 
ga Britiſh militia. With this proclamation the de- 
aſton of Britiſh authority commenced, for though the 
habitants from motives of fear or conyenience, had 
nerally ſubmitted, the greateſt part of them retained 
\ aF:&ion for their American brethren, and ſhuddered 
the thought of taking arms againſt, them. Among 
ch it was ſaid “if we muſt fight, let it be on the ſide of 
merica, our friends and countrymen”, A great num- 
r conſidering this proclamation as a diſcharge from 
eir paroles, armed themſelves in ſelf defence, being in- 
iced thereto by the royal menaces, that they who did 
t return to their allegiance as Britiſh ſubjects, muſt ex- 
& to be treated as rebels. A greater number from 
ing in the power of the Britiſh, exchanged their paroles 
priſoners for the protection of ſubjects, but this was 
ne in many caſes, with a ſecret reſervation of break- 
the compulſory engagement, when a proper opportu- 
y ſhould prefent itſelf. 
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en OBE A partys always attached to veel government, though 
„ j ty had conformed to the laws of the ſtate, rejoiced i in 
nat u wü aſcendency of the royal arms, but their number was 
D ſertlin onfiderable, in compariſon with the multitude who 
in wild re obliged by neceffity, or induced by convenience, to 
prov Wept of Britiſh protection. 
were tak The precautions taken to prevent the riſing of the 
as were Faliſts in North-Carolina, did not anſwer the end. 
after Meral of the inhabitants of Tryon county, under the 
reſtor ection of Col. Moore took up arms, and were in a few 
and 1008. defeated by the whig militia, commanded by Gen. 
n * herford. Col. Bryan another loyaliſt, though equal- 
bovemei 


ojudicious as to time, was ſucceſsful. He reached the 
We regiment ſtationed in the Cheraws with about 800 
, aſſembled from the neighbourhood. of the river 
Akin. | 
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1780. While the conquerors were endeavoring to ſtrengthg 
the party for royal government, the Americans were n 
1 inattentive to their intereſts. ' Governor Rutledge yl 
1 during the ſiege of Charleſton had been requeſted 
5 RW Gen. Lincoln to go out of town, was induſtriouſly a 
ſucceſsfully negociating with North- Carolina, Virgi 
and Congreſs, to obtain a force for checking the progrd 


WY - of the Britiſh arms. Repreſentations to tbe fame cf... 
; 11 | had alſo been made 1 in due time by Gen. Lincoln. Co 8 
| | | [ greſs ordered a conſiderable detachment from their mij 1 
11 army, to be marched to the Southward. North- Caroli 0 


11 alſo ordered a large body of militia to take the fie 
j As the Britiſh advanced to the upper country of Soul 


1 Carolina, a conſiderable number of determined whigsn 55 
0 | I treated before them, and took refuge in North-Caroli 52 
i | 1 In this claſs was Col. Sumter a diſtinguiſhed parti: TR 
114 who was well qualified for conducting military Jy FR 
{BY tions. A party of exiles from South-Carolina, ni 5 
| l choice of him for their leader. At the head of i| 1 
1 1 little band of freemen, he returned to his own ſtate, a . 55 
$i took the field againſt the victorious Britiſh, after 5 

1 | inhabitants had generally abandoned all ideas of farb fl 

I | reſiſtance. This unexpected impediment to the extenl ex 
of Britiſh conqueſts rouſed all the paſſions which dil . 

pointed ambition can inſpire. Previous ſucceſſes eke 

flattered the royal commanders with hopes of diſtiogul ol 

ed rank among the conquerors of America, but | bay 5 

: renewal of hoſtilities obſcured the pleaſing proſp hile 

Fluſhed with the victories they had gained i in the fir wei 

the campaign, and believing every thing told them fan "HF 

able to their wiſhes to be true, they conceived that i i? 

had little to fear on the ſouth fide of Virginia. W "I'M 

experience refuted theſe hopes, they were tranſpon Po 

with indignation againſt the inhabitants, and condi 5 he 

ſeveral of them on ſuſpicion of their being acceſſaſ der. 

the recommencement of hoſtilities. * 

The firſt effort of renewed warfare was two mol de 

Nr 12%. "after the fall of Charleſton, when 133 of Col. Sunil Te 

corps attacked and routed a detachment of the 10 . 

forces and militia, which were poſted in à lane at Willi oy 


{ 
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n's plantation. This was the firſt advantage gained over 1780. 
e Britiſh, fince their landing in the beginning of tbe 
ar. The ſteady perſevering friends of America, who 
re very numerous in the North-weſtern frontier of 
duth-Carolina, turned out with great aläcrity to join 
l. Symter, though oppoſition to the Britiſh govern- 
ent, had entirely ceafed in every other part of the State, 
s troops in a few days amounted to 609 men. With 
is increaſe of ſtrength, he made a ſpir ited attack on a 
ny of the Britiſh at Rocky Mount, but as he had no 
Hllery, and they were ſecured under cover of earth 
ed in between logs, he could b no impreſſion upon 
em, and was obliged to retreat. Senſible that the 
nds of men areinfluenced by enter ariſe and that to keep 
ti together it is neceffary to employ them, this ac- » 
e partizan attacked another of the royal detachments, 
bſiſting of the Prince of Wales“ regiment, and a large 
dy of tories poſted at the Hanging rock. The Prince 
Wales? regiment was almoſt totally deftroyed. From 
g it was reduced to 9. The loyaliſts, who wee of 
kt party which had advanced from North- Carolina un- 
Col. Bryan, were diſperſed. The panic occaſioned by 
fall of Charleſton daily abated. The whig militia on. 
extremities of the ſtare formed themſelves into par— 
, under leaders of their own choice, and ſometimes 
acked detachments of the Þritith army, but more 
quently thofe of their own countrymen, who as a 
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* 1 fal militia were co- operating with the King's forces. 

Pproſfchone Sumter kept up the ſpirits of the people by a 
the firſt | TER f 6 . 

hem fa ceſſion of gallant enterprizes, a reſpectable continen- 
em fan : . 


force was advancing through the middle States, for 
relief of their ſouthern brethren, With the hopes Mar. 26. 
relieving Charleſton, orders were given for the Mirv- 
d and Delaware troops to march from Gen. W aſhing- 
's head quarters to South-Carolina, but the Quarter- 
fier-general was unable to put this detachment in mo- 
as ſoon as was intended. | 
he manufacturers employed in providing for the ar my 
1d neither go on with their buſineſs, nor deliver the 
cles they had completed, declaring they had ſuffercd 
mech from the depreciation of the money, that they 
would 
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Americans ſeverely felt the ſcarcity of proviſions. The 
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vould not part with their property without immedi 


ity: 
payment. Under theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, Mon 
Southern States required an aid from the northern arm ac. 
to be marched through the intermediate ſpace of hre 
myles. The Maryland and Delaware troops were vi reac 
great exertions at length enabled to move. After mar day, 
ing through Jerſey and Pennſylvania, they embarked ui 
the Head of Elk and landed ſoon after at Perterſhuy / 
and thenceproceeded through the country towards du lord 
Carolina. This force was at firſt put uoder the commantrea 
of Major Gen. Baron de Kalb, and afterwards of Got u 
'Gates. The ſucceſs of the latter in the northern canconc 
paigns of. 1776 and 1777, induced many to believe H une 
his preſence as commander of the ſouthern arnfſW{The 
would re-animate the friends of Independence. Who: 
Baron de Kalb commanded, a council of war had adiiMrero 
ed him to file off from the direct road to Camden, Mon, 
wards the well cultivated ſettlements i in the vicinity of Mere: 


Wakxhaws: But Gen. Gates on taking the command (Win o 


not conceive this movement to be neceſſary, ſuppoſingMuoiti 
to be moſt for the intereſt of the States that he ſhoulfiÞhe | 
proceed immediately with his army, on the ſhorteſi of f 
to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments: This | 
through a barren country, in paſſing over which, i 


murmurs became audible, and there were ſtrong appe 
ances of mutiny, but the officers who ſhared every 
lamity in common with the privates interpoſed, and ci mem 
ciliated them to a patient ſufferance of their hard ber « 
They principally ſubſiſted on lean cattle, picked up in 
woods. The whole army was under the neceſſity of uf 
green corn, and peaches in the place of bread. Th 
were ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on the latter alone. [ 
ſenteries became common in conſequence of this di 
The heat of the ſeaſon, the unhealthineſs of the clin 
together with inſufficient and unwholſome food, th 
ened deſtruction to the army. The common ſoldiers,! 
ſtead of deſponding, began after ſome time to be me 
with their misfortunes. They uſed “ ſtarvation” # 
cant wor d, and 1 with each other in bur leſquing 


ſituatit 
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mediation. The wit and humour diſplayed on the occa- 


165 
1780. 


on contributed not a little to reconcile them to their 


des, th 
n art acferings. The American army, having made its way Aug. 13. 
of I chror gh a country of pine-barrens, ſand-hills and ſwamps, 


eached Clermont, 13 miles from Camden, The next 
day, Gen. Stephens abs with a large body of Vir si- 
nia militia. Fe 

As the American army en South- Waben 
s du lord Rawdon concentered his force at Camden. The re- 
ommal treat of the Britiſh from their out- poſts, the advances 
of C of the American army, and the impolitic conduct of the 
conquerors towards their new ſubjedts, concurred at this 
juncture to produce a general revolt in favor of Congreſs. 
The people were daily more diſſatisfied with their ſituati- 
on. Tired of war, they had ſubmitted to Britiſh go- 
vernment with the expectation of bettering their conditi- 
on, but they ſoon found their miſtake. The greateſt ad- 
dreſs ſhould have been practiſed towards the inhabitants, 
mand (Win order to ſecond the views of the Parent State in re- 
ppoſingWuoiting the revolted colonies to her government. That 
he ſhoufMibe people might be induced to return to the condition 
rteſt Hof ſubjects, their minds and affections, as well as their 
Tnis Marmies, ought to have been conquered. This deli- 
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nich, iWcate "taſk was. rarely attempted. The | officers, pri- 
1s. ThMrates, and folluwers of the royal army, were general- 
g appealiſſly-more intent on amaſſing fortunes by plunder and ra- 
every ¶M pine, than on promoting a re-uvion of the diſſevered 


, and ci members of the empire. Inſtead of | increaſing the num- 
- hard ber of real friends to royal government, they diſguſted 
1 up ini thoſe that they found. The high ſpirited, citizens of Ca- 


rolina, impatient of their rapine and inſolence, rejoiced 
in the proſpect of freeing their country from its oppreſſ- 
ors. Motives of this kind, together with a prevailing at- 
tachment to the cauſe of independence, induced many to 
break through all ties to join Gen. Gates, and more to 
vilh him the completeſt ſucceſs. 

The ſimilarity of language and appearance 8 
the Britiſh and American armies, gave opportunities 
tor impoſing on the inhabitants. Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton with a party, by afſuming the name and dreſs 
df Americans, paſſed themſelves near Black river, for 
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ley, to co-operate with their ſuppoſed friends, but aftq 


5 


refolved on freedom, inwardly revolted at with horror 
and deteſtation,” excepting only from this amneſty, 


of barbarity and depredation on the perſons and pro- 
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the advance of General Gates? army. Some of i 


neighbouring militia were eagerly collected by Mr. Brad 


ſome time the veil beiug thrown aſide, Bradley and his vo. 
junteers were carried to CURSE, and confined there 3 
Pillen... . 

General Gates on reaching the ponies of South: C% 
rolina, iſſued a proclamation inviting the patriotic eil 
zens to join heartily in reſcuing themſelves and thei 
country, from the oppreſſion of a government impoſe 
on them by the ruffian hand of conqueſt.” - He alſo gar 
* aſſurances of forgiveneſs and perfect ſecurity; to ſuch ol 
the-untortunate citizens as had been induced by the ter 
ror of ſanguinary puniſhment, the menace of confiſcati 
on, and the arbitrary meaſures of military domination, 
apparently to acquieſce under the Britiſh government 
and to make a forced declaratien of allegiance and ſup- 
port to a tyranny, which the indignant fouls of citizen 


te thoſe who in the hour of devaſtation; had exerciſed ad 


perty of their fellow citizens.” The army with which 
Gates advanced, was by the arrival of Stephens? militia 
increaſed nearly to 3000 men, but of this large number, 
he whole regular force was only ꝙoo infantry and 5 
cavalry. On the approach of Gates, Earl Cornwall 
haſtened from Charleſton to Camden, and arrived thert 
on the 14th. The force which his Lordſhip found col 
jected an bis arrival, was 1700 infantry and 300 cavalry. 
This inferior number would have juſtified a retreat, but 
he choſe rather to ſtake his fortune on the deciſion of 1 
battle. On the night of the 15th, he marched from Cams 
den with his whole force, intending, to attack the Ame. 
ricans in their camp at Clermont. In the ſame night 
Gates, after ordering his baggage to the Waxhaws, pul 
his army in motiop, with an intention of advancing to a! 
eligible poſition, about 8 miles from Camden. The 
American army was ordered to march at 10 o'clock 


PM. in the following order. Colonel Armand's advan 


cavalry. 
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Cavalry), 


ed in the early part of this night attack. 
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Colonel Porterfield's light infantry, on. the 


AMERICAN 
avalry.. 


right flank of Colonel Armand's in Indian-file, 200 yards 


rom the road. Major Armſtrong's light infantry in the 
ſame order as Colonel Porterfield's on the left flank of the 
jegion advanced guard of foot, compoſed of the advanc- 
ed piquets, firſt brigade of Maryland, ſecond brigade of 
Maryland---divifion of North-Carolina, Virginia rear 
puard, volunteer cavalry, upon flanks of the baggage 
equally divided. The light infantry upon each flank 
were ordered to march up and ſupport the cavalry, if it 
ſhould. be attacked by the Britiſh cavalry, and Colonel 


Armand was directed in that caſe to ſtand the attack at 


all events. | 
The advance of both armies met in the night and en- 
gaged. Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion, being 
wounded j in the firſt fire fell back on others, who recoil- 
ed ſo ſuddenly, that the firſt Maryland regiment was bro- 
ken, and the whole line of the army was thrown into 
onfuſion. This firſt impreflion ſtruck deep, and diſpi- 
ited the militia. The American army ſoon recovered 
Its order, and both they and their adverſaries kept their 
ground, and occafionally ſkirmiſhed thr ough the night; 
Colonel Porterfield, a moſt excellent officer, on whoſe 
abilities General Gates particularly depended, was wound- 
In the morn- 
ing a ſevere and general engagement took place. At the 
firſt onſet, the great body of the Virginia militia, who 
formed the left wing of the army, on being charged with 
fixed bayonets by the Britiſh infantry, threw down their 
arms, and with the utmoſt precipitation fled from the 
eld. A conſiderable part of the North-Carolina militia 
followed the unworthy example, but the continentals who 
formed the right wing of the army, inferior as they were 
in numbers to the, Britiſh, ſtood their ground and main- 
tained the conflict with great reſolution, Never did 
men acquit themſelves better: for ſometime they had clear- 
the advantage of their opponents, and were in poſſeſſion 
of a conſiderable body of priſoners: overpowered at laſt 
by numbers, and nearly ſurrounded by the enemy, they 
cre compelled reluctantly to leave the ground, In juſ- 
| _ rice 
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1780. tice to the North- Carolina militia, it ſhould be remarke 
chat part of the brigade commanded by Gen. Gregor 


The Congreſs reſolved that a monument ſhould be eretted 
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acquitted themſelves well. They were formed immediate 
ly on the left of the continentals, and kept the field 
while they had a cartridge to fire. Gen. Gregory bim. 
ſelf was twice wounded by a bayonet in bringing off hi 
men, and ſeveral of his brigade, who were made priſots 
ers, had no wounds except from bayonets.* Two hundred 
and ninety American wounded priſoners were carried ins 
to Camden, after this action, of this number 206 were con. 
tinentals, 82, were North-Carolina militia, and 2 wet 
Virginiamilitia. The reſiftance made by each corps, may i 
ſomedegreebeeſtimated from the number of wounded. The 
Americans loſt the whole of their artillery, eight field piece 


| upwards of 200 waggons, and the greateſt partof their big Ieſer 


gage, almoſt all their officers were feparated from their tc 
reſpective commands. Every corps was broken in ation 
and diſperſed. The fugitives who fled by the commol 
road, were purſued above 20 miles by the horſe of Tarle 
ton's legion, and the way was covered with arms, bay: 
gage and waggons. Baron de Kalb, the ſecond in com- 
mand, a brave and experienced officer, was taken pra la 
ſoner and died on the next day of his wounds. T Au 
baron who was a German by birth, had long been inte. 

the French ſervice. He had travelled through the Bi. im: 
tiſh provinces, about the time of the ſtamp act, and is ſail ma 
to have reported to his ſuperiors on his return, “tha tat 
the coloniſts were fo firmly and univerſally attached eat 
Great Britain, that nothing could ſhake their loyalty. Huld 
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to his memory in Annapolis, with a very honorable i 
ſeription. General Rutherford of ere pe fi wa 
wounded and taken priſoner. 

The royal army fought with great bravery, but thi 
completeneſs of their victory was in a great degree owin} 
to their ſuperiority in cavalry, and the precipitate fligit 
of the American militia, Their whole loſs is ſuppoſe 
ro have amounted to ſeveral hundreds. To add to tik 

diſtreſte 


This detail was furniſhed by Mr. Williamſon, 3 of tt 
North-Carolina militia, who after the battle went into Camden with a fa 
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rrefſes of the Americans, the defeat of Gates was im- 1780. 
diatcly followed by the ſurpriſe and diſperſion of Sum. 
corps. While the former was advancing near to the 

iſh army, the latter who had previouſly taken poſt 

tween Camden and Charleſton, took a number of 

foners and captured ſundry Britiſh ſtores, together 

th their convoy. On hearing of the defeat of his 

perior officer, he began to retreat with his priſoners 

4 ſtores. Tarleton with his legion, and a detachment 
infantry, purſued with ſuch celerity and addreſs as to 

ertake and furprize this party at Fiſhing Creek. The 

ſh rode into their camp before they were prepared 

r defence. The retreating Americans, having been 

ur days with little or no fleep, were more obedient to 

e calls of nature, than attentive, to her firſt law ſelf- 
ſervation. Sumter had taken every prudent precau- 

n to prevent a ſurprize, but his videttes were ſo over- 

me with fatigue, that they neglected their duty. With 

ear difficulty he got afew to ſtand their ground fora ſhort 

ne, but the greater part of his corps fled tothe river orthe 
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s, bagWods. He loſt all his artillery, and his whole detachment 
in com. fs either killed, captured or dif] perſed. The priſoners he 
en pred lately taten were all retaken. Oa the 15th and 18th 
s. The 2555 about 150 of Gates' army rendezvouſed at Char- 
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Theſe had reaſon to apprehend that they would 
tnkmieltiarety purſued and cut to pieces. There was 
magazine of proviſions in the town, and it was with- 

t any kind of defence. It was therefore concluded to 
treat to Saliſbury. A circumſtantial detail of this, 
uld be the picture of complicated wretchedneſs. | 
lere were more wounded men than could be conveni- 
tly carried off. The inhabitants hourly expecting the 
ftiſh to advance into their ſettlement, and generally 
ending to flee, could not attend to the accommodation 
the ſuffering ſoldiers. Objects of diſtreſs occurred in 
ry quarter. There were many who ſtood in need of 
Id affiftance, but there were few who could give it to 
m. Several men were to be ſeen with but one arm, 
dt ſome without any. Anxiety, pain and dejection, 
erty, hurry and confuſion, promiſcuouſly marked the 
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— of that numerous army, which had lately cauſed (nc! 
Sz terror to the friends, of Great Britain, retreated to SMng⸗ 
bury and ſoon after to Hillſborough. General Gates H ber 
previouſly retired to this laſt place, and was there in c rcu 
cert with the government of North- Carolina, devi y 
plans of defence, and for renewing military operation cal 
Though there was no army to oppoſe Lord Corny art 
lis, yet the ſeaſon and bat! health of his army, reſtrain'*"> 
him from purſuing his conqueſts. By the complete Mum 
perſion of the continental forces, the country was in h N 
power. The preſent moment of triumph ſee med then rm 
fore the moſt favorable, conjuncture, for breaking d t1z6 
ſpirits of thoſe who were attached to independence. Joer) 
prevent their future co-operation with the armies of Co nfo! 
greſs, a ſeverer policy was henceforward adopted, orr 
Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was taken up out 
grounds which involved thouſands i in diſtreſs, and not ao 
in the loſs of life. The Britiſh conceived themſtlves in & me 
ſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over aconquered count” | 
and that therefore the efforts of the citizens, to aſſert Ha b 
independence expoſed them. to the penal conſequences e. 
treaſon and rebellion. Influenced by theſe opinions, en 
| tranſported with indignation againſt the inhabitants, thWc'r 
violated the rights which are held ſacred between ind he) 
pendent hoſtile nations. Orders were given by Lol?" 
Cornwallis ce that all the inbabitants of the provinte, vl rom 
had ſubmitted, and who had taken part in this retaber 
ſhould be puniſhed. with the greateſt rigor---that 1 
ſhould be impriſoned, and their whole property takt ants 
from them or deſtroyed.” He alſo ordered in the Move 
poſitive manner * that every militia man, who had lafiſf®s 
arms with the Britiſh, and afterwards: joined the Ame out 
cans,ſhould be put to death.” At Auguſta, at Camden at 
elſewhere, ſeveral of the inhabitants were hanged in c zutb 
ſequence of theſe orders. The men who ſuffered | ad | 
been compelled by the neceſſities of their families, andi lem 
proſpect of ſaving their property, to make an involunt D 
ſubmiſſion to the royal conquerors, Experience L 10 
le 


taught them the ineflicacy of theſe ſubmiſſions, This 
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ſed fyd cir opinion abſolved them from the obligations of their 
to 6 Mngagements to ſupport. the royal cauſe, and left them at 
ates H berty to follow their inclinations. To treat men thus 
e in Ircumſtanced, with the ſeverity of puniſhment uſu- 
- deviedMly inflicted on deſerters and traitors, might have a poli- 


cal tendency to diſcourage farther revolts, but the im- 


eration 

Corus! artial world muſt regret that the unavoidable horrors of 
reſtraul er, hould be aggravated by ſuch deliberate eka of 
plete MMuman blood. 

vas ink Notwithſtanding the deciſi ve ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
ed chef mies in South- Carolina, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable 
aking d itizens, though in the power of their conquerors, reſiſted, 
ace, Meery temptation to reſume the character of ſubjedts. To 


nforce a general ſubmiſſion, orders were given by lord 


s of Co 
orawallis immediately after his victory, to ſend out of, 


d. 


ken up outh- Carolina a number of its principal citizens. Lieut. 
Inotafov. Gadſden, moſt of the civil and militia officers and 
ves in ume others, who had declined exchanging their paroles 
d counMor the protection of Britiſh ſubjects, were taken up, put 


aſſert the 
Juences( 
nions, al 
tants, the 


a board a veſſel in the harbour, and feat to St. Auguſ- 
ine. General Moultrie remonſtrated againſt the con- 
nement and removal of theſe gentlemen, as contrary to 
cir rights derived from the capitulation of Charleſton. 
hey at the ſame time challenged their adverſaries to 
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Aug. 27. 


7een ind 

1 by Ia ve any conduct of theirs, which merited expulſion 
vince, „Mom their country and families. They received no far- 
his retolder ſatisfacl ion, than that the meaſure had been ““ adopt- | 


d from mativęs of policy.” To convince the inbabi- 


-that the 


—__ OW that the conquerors were ſeriouſly reſolved to re- 
1 the nove from the country, all who refuſed. to become ſub- 
had Lofts, an additional number of about thirty citizens of 


the Ame 


amden nu 


outh-Carolina, who remained priſoners on parole, were 
nt off to the ſame place in leſs than three months. Gen. 


ed in d zutherford and Col. Iſaacs both of North-Car 'olina, who 
\fered Had been lately taken near Camden, were aflociated with 
es, and dem. | 


nvolunal} To compel the Eh zbRmaient of Britiſh government, 
cience {olÞ's Cornwallis, ! in about four weeks after his victory, 1 of 
. Thü 2 proclamation for the ſequeſtration of all eſtates 


oaging to the active friends of Independence. By 


Sept, 16. 


the 


2 this he conſtituted ** John raden commiſſioner, with al 
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powerand authority, on the receipt of an order or warrany 
to take into his poſſeſſion the eſtates bath real and Pers 
ſonal (not included in the capitulation of Charleſton) q 
thoſe in the ſervice or acting under the authority of th 
rebel Congreſs, and alſo the eſtates, both real and pq 
ſonal, of thoſe perſons who by an open avowel of n 
bellious principles, or by other notorious acts, manifelt 
ed a wicked and deſperate perſeverance in oppoſing th 
re-eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's juſt and lawful authoji 
ty;” and it was farther declared“ That any. perſon 
perſons obſtructing or impeding the ſaid commiſſioner y 
the execution of his duty, by the concealment or rene 
val. of property or otherwiſe, ſhould on conviction h 
puniſhed as aiding and abetting rebellion.” | 
An adherent to Independence waz now confidered] 


one who courted exile, poverty and ruin. Mavy yield: A 
to the temptation, and became Britiſh ſubjects. The mi f h. 
chievous effects of ſlavery, in facilitating the eonqueſt ion 


the country, now became apparent. As the ſlaves luffhcre 
no intereſt at ſtake, the ſubjugation of the State was 
matter of no conſequence to them. Inſtead of aidingi 
its defence, they by a variety of means threy the weig 
of their little influence into the oppoſite ſcale. 

Though numbers broke through all the ties whicl 
bound them to ſupport the cauſe of America, illuſtrioullif 1 
ſacrifices were made at the ſhrine of liberty. Several fairs 
the richeſt men in the ſtate ſuffered their fortunes to reſ1uga 
main in the power and poſſeſſion of their conqueronMcxpe 
rather than ſtain their honor, by j joining the enemics men 
their country. The patriotiſm of the ladies contributſcon: 
much to this firmneſs. They crowded on board priſafſWas | 
ſhips, and other places of confinement, to ſolace the Lor 
ſuffering countrymen, While the conquerors waſWiec 
regaling themſclves at concerts and aſſemblies, they cou Brit 
obtain very few of the fair ſex to aſſociate with theaſſithei 
but no ſooner was an American officer introduced ive 
pr iſoner, than his company was ſought for, and his pe vo! 
ſon treated with every poſſible mark of attention and ol - 
peel. On other occaſions the ladies I in a grea; meaſut (pr: 
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fr 104 from the public eye, wept over the diſtreſſes of 1780. 
heir country, and gave every proof of the warmeſt at 
ichment to its ſuffering. cauſe. Among the numbers 
rho were baniſbed from their families, and whoſe pro- 
ty was ſeized by the conquerors, many examples 
ould be produced of ladies cheerfully parting with their 
ons, huſbands and brothers, exhovting them to fortitude 
nd perſeverance; and repeatedly entreating them never 
o ſuffer family-attachments to interfere with the duty 
hey owed to their country. When, in the progreſs of 
he war, they were alſo, comprehended under a general 
entence of baniſhment, with equal reſolution they parted 
vith their native country, and the many endearments of 
ome---followed their huſbands into -priſon-ſhips and 
liſtant lands, where they were reduced to the neceſſi 
eceiving charity. | 


Animated by ſuch examples, as well: as by a high Roſe 


ff honor and the love of their country, a great propor- 
ion of the gentlemen of South-Carolina deliberately ad- 
ered to their firſt reſolution, of riſquing lifeand fortune 
in ſupport of their liberties. Hitherto the royal faxces 
In South-Carolina had been attended with almoſt unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs. Their ſtandards overſpread the coun- 
try, penetrated into every quarter, and triumphed over 
all oppoſition, 

The Britiſh miniſtry by this flattering path of at- 
fairs; were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſub- 
jugating America. New plans were formed, and great 
expectations indulged, of ſpeedily re-uniting thie dflevered 
members of the. empire. It was now aſſerted with a 
confidence bordering on preſumption, that ſuch troops 
as fought at Camden, put under ſuch a commander as 
Lord Cornwallis, would ſoon extirpate rebellion, ſo ef- 
fectually as to leave no veſtige of it in America. The 
Pritiſh miniſtry and army by an impious confidence in 
their own wiſdom and proweſs, were duly prepared to 
give, in their approaching downfal, an uſeful leflon to the. 
world. 

The diſaſter of the army under General Sate over- 
read at firſt the face of American affairs, with a diſ- 
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1780. mal glocm, but the day of proſperity to the Unit 
> States, began as will appear in the fequel, from that m 
ment to dawn, Their proſpects brightened up, whi 
thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by diſgrace, brok 
by defeat, and at laſt covered with” ruin. Elated yi 
their victories, the conquerors grew more inſolent u 
rapacious, while the real friends na e becany 
reſolute and determined. | 
We have ſeen Sumter penetrating into South- Carolin 
and re- commencing a military oppoſition to Britiſh g 
vernment. Soon after that event, he was promoted h 
Governor Rutledge, to the rank of Brigadier Generll 
About the ſame time Marion was promoted to the fan 
rank, and in the northeaſtern extremities of the State 
ſucceſsfully: proſecuted a ſimilar plan. This valuable of 
cer after the ſurrender of Charleſton, retreated to North 
Carolina. On the advance of General Gates, he ob 
tained a command of ſixteen men. With theſe he pene 
trated through the country, and took a poſition near tht 
| Santee. | On the defeat of General Gates, he was com 
| il 8 pelled to abandon the State, but returned after an ab 
| ſence of a few days. For ſeveral weeks he had und 
his command only 70 men. At one time hardſhips anl 
dangers reduced that number to 25, yet with this incot- 
ſiderable number he ſecured himſelf in the midſt of fur 
rounding foes. Various fchemes were tried to detach 
the inhabitants from co-operating with him. Maja 
Wemys burned ſcores of houſes on Pedee, Lynch” s creck 
and Black river, belonging to ſuch as were ſuppoſed u 
do duty with Marion, or to be ſubſervient to his vier 
This had an effect different from what was intended 
Revenge end deſpair co-operated with patriotiſm, to makt 
theſe ruined men keep the field. Having no houſes 1 
ſhelter them, the camps of their countrymen . becanit 
their homes. For ſeveral months, Marion and his part 
were obliged to fleep in the open air, and to hel 
themſelves in the receſſes of deep ſwamps. From 'thel 
retreats they ſallied out, whenever an opportunity d 


harraſſing the enemy, ore of OF" their ener preſcnte 
5 ea chit þ 


Oppoſitil 
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ed to the parties commanded by Sumter and Marion. 

was at no time altogether, extinct in the extremities of 
e State. The diſpoſition to revolt, which had been excited 

g he approach of General Gates, Was not extinguiſhed 

bis defeat. The. ſpirit of the people was overawed, 

t not ſubdued. The ſeverity with which reyolters who 
|| into the hands of the Britiſh were treated, induced 
ole who eſcaped, to perſevere and ſeek ſafety in ſwamps. 

From the time of the general ſubmiſſion of the inha- 
tants in 1780, pains, had been taken to encreaſe the 
yal force by the co-operation of the yeomanry of the 
duntry- The Britiſh, perſuaded the people to form a roy- 
militia, by repreſenting, that every proſpect of ſucceed- 
g io their ſcheme. of independence was annihilated, 
d that a farther. oppoſition; would only be a prolonga- 
on of their diſtreſſes, if not their utter ruin. Major 
rguſon of the, 71ſt regiment, was particularly active 

d this buſineſs. He viſited the ſettlements of the diſaf- 
fed: to the American cauſe, and collected a corps of 
llitia of that deſcription, from which much active. ſer- 
ce was expected. He advanced to the | northweſtern 
ulements, to hold communication with the loyaliſts of 
th Carolinas, From his . preſence, together with aſ- 
rances. of an carl movement of the royal army into 
ſocth- Carolina, it was hoped that the friends of royal 
prernment would be rouſed to activity in / the ſervice of. 
cir King. In the mean time every preparation was 
ade for urging offenſive; operations, as ſoon. as the ſea- 
on add the ſtare of the ſtores would permit. 

That ſpirit of enterprize, which has already been 
edtioned as beginning to reviye among the American 
ulitia about this time, prompted Col. Clarke to make 
L attempt on the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta in Georgia; 
tin, this he failed aud was obliged to retreat. Major 
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ar the mountains and at a conſiderable: diſtance from 
pport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the depre- 
ations of the loyalifts, induced thoſe hardy republicans, 
ho reſide on the welt fide of the Alleghany mountains, 
11 to 
ppoſition 


% 


urguſon with the hope of intercepting his party, kept 


: . 
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| Oppoſition. o Britiſh, government was not wholly con- 17894 
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I 780. to form an enterprize for reducing that diſtinguiſhed 5; pur 
» tizan. This was done of their own motion, withoutit 
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direction from che governments of America, 0 or rot 


the officers of the continental army: Der 
There was, without any apparent deſign, a powerfiſ mer 
combination of ſeveral detached commanders of ſevei ca 
adjacent States, with their reſpective commands of mies r 
tia. Col. Campbell of Virginia, Colonels Clevelato er 0 
Shelby, Sevier, aud M'Dowel of North- Carolina, tog g a 
ther with Colonels Lacey, Hawthorn and Hill, of Sou ver 
Carolina, all rendezvouſed together, with a number Mnt 
men amounting to 1600, though they were under no by pave 
neral command, and though they were not called upoth es 
to embody by any common authority, or indeed by ay ch 
authority at all, but that of a general impulſe on theilfWhich 
own minds. They had fo little of ' the mechaniſm of i m. 
regular army, that the Colonels of ſome of the State or 
by common conſent, commanded each day alternate or 
The hardſhips theſe volunteers under went were very greu pre 
Some of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, without tat tet 
ing bread or ſalt, or-ſpiritous liquors,” and ſlept in va. 
woods without blankets. The running ſtream quenchelWrio 
their thirſt. At night the earth afforded them a bed, a0 f. 
the heavens, or at moſt the limbs of trees were their onl{ſguil 
covering. Ears of corn or pompions thrown'into the fit n v 
with occaſional ſupplies of beef or veniſon, killed a 2c 
roaſted in the woods, were the chief articles of their pro der 
viſions. They had neither commiſſiries, quarter- maſten o 
nor ſtores of any kind. They ſelected about a thouſandio b 
of their beſt. men, and mounted them on their flectcliis, 
| horſes. Theſe attacked Major Ferguſon on the top ofKitg i U 
mountain, near the confines of North and South-Caro, 
lina. The Americans formed three parties. Col. Lacey lat 
South-Carolina led one, which attacked on the weſt, en the 
The two others were commanded by Cols. Canpbeliyti:: 
and Cleveland, one of which attacked on the eaſt end andiitir 
the other in the centre. Ferguſon with great boldnelffþdd 
attacked the aſſailants with fixed bayonets, and comp re 
led them ſucceſſively to retire, but they only fell back Mica 
little way, and getting behind trees and rocks, reneveſ f. 


thel 


AMERTCAN nrVor b rtox. 
eir et in KAR every ee The Britiſh being 


ied pw. 
LOUt ar 
or front d many of them were flain. An unuſual number of 

WT killed were found to have been ſhot in the head. Ri- 
men took off riflemen with ſuch exactneſs, that they kil- 
each other when taking fight, fo effectually that their 
s remained after they were dead, one ſhut and the o- 


r open, in the uſual manner of markſmen when level- 


,owerfy 

ſeven 
of mil 
eveland 


covered, were aimed at by the American markſmen, 


a, tog g at their object. Major Ferguſon diſplayed as much 
f Southſpvery as was poſible i in his ſituation: But his encamp- 
mber ont on the top of the mountain was not well choſen, as 
r no bt pave the Americans an opportunity of covering them- 


ed upot 


by au charging and driving the firſt party of the militia 


on the ich gave way, he might have got off with the moſt of 
iſm of WW men, but his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained either to 
e State or to ſurrender. After a ſevere conflict he received 
ernatehortal wound. No chance of eſcape being left, and 
ry great proſpect of ſacceſsful reſiſtance being at an end, the 
10ut tat teſt was ended by the ſubmiſſion of the ſurvivors. 
ot in thifÞwards of Boo became priſoners, and 225 had been 
Jnencha{Wriouſly killed or wounded. Very few of the ailuil- 
bed, ans fell, but in their number was Col. Williams  « life 
heir onhMſguilhed militia officer in Ninety-Six diſtrict, who had 


the fim n very active in oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of Bri- 


illed ani government. Ten of the royal militia who had ſur- 
heir profWrdered were hanged by their conquerors. They were 
- maſter Wvoked to this meaſure by the ſeverity of the Britiſh, 


thouſaniſo bad lately hanged ſeveral of the captured Amcri- 


yes in their approaches. Had he purſued his march 


ir fleeieſſſhhs, in South-Carolina and Georgia. They alſo alleged 
of King t the men who ſuffered were guilty of previous felo- 
th-Caoi, for which their lives were forfeited by the laws of 
Lacey d A The fall of Ferguſon was in itſelf a great oſs 
welt, cnlithe royal cauſe. He poſſeſſed ſuperior abilities as a 
Cam pbeliWtizan, and his ſpirit of enterpriſe was uncommon. To 
t end andhtinguiſned capacity for planning great defigns, he al- 
t boldnelWdded the practical abilities neceſſary to carry them in- 


1 comperecution. The unexpected advantage which the A- 
ell back icans gained over him and his party, in a great de- 
renewed fruſtrated a well concerted ſcheme for ſtrengthening 


the ol. II. | Z the 
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| TY the. Beitich army by the eo- operation of the ions inh& 
rpc, agg ants, 


| on, which made then! averſe to joining their countrin 


ing to puſh forwards in that direction. While on 


Riflemen frequently penetrated near his camp, and fn 


ſion of only a few hundred yards from their main bot 


ſtances, gave a ferious alarm to lord Cornwallis, and! 
Toon after retreated to Winnſborough, As he reif“ 


often rode up within gunſhot of his army, diſchar 


corps on the 18th of Auguſt, collected a band of 


| thoſe who had, eſcaped on that day. With tit 
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whom he had undertaken to diſcipline and Prep 
for active ſervice. The total rout of, the party, whi 
had joined Major Ferguſon, operated as a check on! 
future exertions of the loyaliſts. The fame timid cy 


in oppoſing the claims of Great Britain, reſtrained the 
from riſquing any more in ſupport of the royal cal 
Henceforward they waited to ſee how the ſcales were li 
ly to incline, and referved themſelves til! the Britiſh y 
my, by its own unaſſiſted efforts, ſhould gain a dec 
ſuperiority. 

In a few weeks after the general action near Camdt 
Lord Cornwallis left a fmall force in that village, a 

marched with the main army towards Saljſbury, inten 


way thither, the North Carolina militia was very 
duſtrious arid ſucceſsful in annoying his detachmen 


behind trees made ſure of their objects. The late coli?) 
querors found their ſituation very uneaſy, being expo 


to unſeen dangers if they attempted to make an ener 


The defeat of Major Ferguſon, added to theſe circut 


the militia took ſeveral of his waggons, and ſingle ent 


their pieces, and made their eſcape. The panic oc 
oned by the defeat of Gen. Gates had in a great m 


| ſure worn off. The defeat of Major Ferguſon lit. 


the conſquent retreat of lord Cornwallis, encourt 
ed the American militia to take the field, and! 
neceſſity of the times induced them to ſubmit to fi 
er diſcipline. Sumter ſoon after the diſperſion of. 


lunteers, partly from new adventurers, and partly fr 


though for three months there was no continental: 
in the State, he conſtantly kept the field in ſuppol 
American independence. He varied his pofition i 


% 
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ne to time abqut Evoree, Broad and' Tyger rivers, 
d had frequent ſkirmiſhes with his adverſaries. Hav- 
g mounted his followers he infeſted the Britiſh par- 
« with frequent incurſions---beat up their quarters: -- 
tercepted their convoys, and ſo harrafſed them with 
cceflive alarms, that their movements could not be 


prize was ſo particularly injurious to the Britiſh, 
at they laid ſundry plans for deſtroying his force, but 
ey all failed in the execution, He was attacked at 


. CamaWoad river by Major Wemys, commanding a corps of 
illage, MPantry and dragoons. In this action the Britiſh were 
ry, inten feated, and their commanding officer taken priſoner. 


M days after he was attacked at Black-Stocks, near 

ger river, by Lieut. Col. Tarleton. The attack was 
. with 170 dragoons and 80 men of the 63d regi- 
ent. A conſiderable part of Sumter's force had been 


hile on! 
is very! 
tachment 
„and fro 


e late aon into a large log barn, from the apertures of 
ng expdl iich they fired with ſecurity. Many of the 63d re- 
an exalnent were killed. Tarleton charged with his cavalry, 
main bolt being unable to diſlodge the Americans retreated, 
> circuld Sumter was left in quiet poſſeſſion of the field. 


lis, ande loſs of the Britiſh in this action was conſiderable. 


he ret 22ng their killed were three officers, Major Money, 
Gingle ent. Gibſon and Cope. The Americans loſt very few, 
JiſchanW! Gen. Sumter received a wound, which for ſeveral 


anic ocale2tbs interrupted his gallant enterprizes in behalf of 
great mii country. His zeal and activity in animating the 
guſon litia, when they were diſcouraged by repeated defeats, 


d the bravery and good conduct he diſplayed in fun- 


encoun 
J. and attacks on the Britiſh detachments, procured him 
3 
lit to fin applauſe of his A and the thanks of Con- 


rfion of! ſs 


band of 
partly if 
With tht 
nental : 


1 ſuppoſ 
ofition 


e American army near Camden, Gen. Gates was in- 
triouſly | preparing to take the field. Having collected 


For the three months which followed the defeat of 


ade but with caution and difficulty. His ſpirit of en- 


Nov. 12. 


Nov. 20. 


force at Hillſbury he advanced to Saliſbury, and very Novem. 
dn after to Charlotte. He had done every thing in 
power to repair the injuries of his defeat, and was 
> ina condition to face the enemy; but from that 
influence 
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1780. influence which popular opinion has over public af 
ina commonwealth, Congreſs. reſolved to ſuperſede hi 


Dec. 28. 


but not apoſt. The only charge that could be exhij 


_ eſteem, and that the remembrance of his former gd 


Tix of revolt hoſtile to Great-Britain always diſplayel 
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elf, 
} rue 


ind 


and to order a court of enquiry to be held on higg 
duct. This was founded on a former reſolve, that wh 
ever loſt a poſt ſhould be ſubject to a court of inqu 
The caſes were no ways parallel, he had loft a ba 


ted againſt Gen. Gates was that he had been defeat 
His enemies could accuſe him of no military crime, y 
lefs that to be unſucceſsful might be reckoned ſo. 
public, fore with their loſſes, were defirous of a chang 
and Congreſs found it neceflary to gratify them, thou 
at the expence of the feelings of one of their beſt, y 
till Auguſt 1780, one of 7 his moſt ſucceſsful office 
Virginia did not ſo ſoon forget Saratoga. When (; 
Gates was at Richmond on his way home from Carly 
the houſe of Burgeſſes of that State unanimouſly rel 
ved“ that a committee of four be appointed to wait 
Gen. Gates, and aſſure him of their high regard a 


ous ſervices could not be obliterated by any reverk 
fortune; but that ever mindful of his great "merit, tl 
would omit no opportunity of teſtifying to the worldl 
gratitude which the country owed to him 1 in his milit 
character.” | 1 

Theſe events together with a few unimportant fi 
miſhes not worthy of being particularly mentioned, d 
ed the campain of 178 in the ſouthern States. Tb 
afforded ample evidence of the folly of proſecuting 
American war. Though Britiſh conqueſts had rapil 
ſucceeded each other, yet no advantages accrued to 
victors. The minds of the people were unſubdued, 
rather more alienated from every idea of returniny 
their former allegiance. Such was their temper, 4 
the expence of retaining them in ſubjection, would hi 
exceeded all the profits of the conqueſt. Britiſh ga 
ſons kept down open reſiſtance in the vicinity of | 
places where they were eſtabliſhed, but as ſoon as! 
were withdrawn, and the people left to themſelves, a1 
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elf, and the ſtandard of independence whenſoever it was 1 780. 
xrudently raiſed, never wanted followers from the active 
ad ſpirited part of the community. = ; 
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Campaign of ibs in the Northern States. 


HIL E the war raged in South-Carolina, the 
campaign of 1780, in the northern States was 
irren of important events. At the cloſe of the pre- 
eding campaign, the American northern army took 
oſt at Morriſtown and built themſelves huts, agreeably 
o the practice which had been firſt introduced at Valley- 
orge. This poſition was well calculated to cover the 
ountry from the excurſions of the Britiſh, being only 
20 miles from New-York. 
Lord Sterling made an ine ffectual attempt to ſurpriſe January 
| party of the enemy on Staten-Iſland. While he was 1780. 
dn the iſland, a number of perſons from the Jerſey ſide 
aſſed over and plundered the inhabitants, who had ſub- 
ited tothe Britiſh pþvernment. In theſe times of con- 
fion, licentious perſons fixed themſelves near the lines, i 
hich divided the Britiſh from the Americans, When- * {4 


>rtant Hoever an opportunity offered, they were in the habit of 


ioned, cifWoing within the ſettlements of the oppoſite party, and 4 
tes. Mader the pretence of diſtreiing their enemies, com- 14 
ecuting itted the moſt ſhameful depredations. In the firſt | 


had rapif 
rued to 
ubducd, 


months of the year 1780, while the royal army was 
eakened by the expedition againſt Charleſton, the Bri- 
iſh were apprehenſive for their ſafety in New-Y ork. The 


-eturnngFWare circumſtance which then exiſted of a connexion be- 
emper, een the main and York iſland, by means of ice ſeemed 
would halo invite to the enterpriſe, but the force and equipments 


itiſh ga 
inity of 
oon 280 


elves, al 


ö iſplayeoil 


ff the American army were unequal to it. Lieutenant 
General Kniphauſen, who thea commandedin New-York, 

pprehending ſuch a deſign, embodied the inhabitants of 
he City as à militia for its defence. They very chear- 
ally formed themſelves into companies, and diſcovered 
reat zeal-in the ſervice. | by we 
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1780. An incarfion was made into Jerſey from New-Yor, 
&—> with 5000 men, commanded by Lieutenant Genen 
Juno 16. Kniphauſen. They landed at Elizabeth- town, and pro 
ceeded to Connecticut farms. In this neighbourhood lin 

the Reverend Mr. James Caldwell, a Preſbyterian cles 

gyman of great activity, ability and" influence, whoſe ſuc, 

ceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia to defen{ 

Bit! their rights,; had rendered him particularly obnoxious u 
UE: N the Britiſh. When the royal forces were on their way 
| BYE into the country,a ſoldier came to his houſe in his abſence, 
and thot his wife Mrs. Caldwell inſtantly dead, by level 
ling his piece directly at her through the window of thy 
room, in which ſhe was ſitting with her children. Hy 
body at the requeſt of an officer of the new levies, wa 
moved to ſome diſtance, and then the houſe and every 
thing in it was reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh burnt about 
12 other houſes, and alfo the Preſbyterian church, aud 
then proceeded to Springfield. As they advanced thy 
were annoyed by Colonel Dayton with a few militia. Ou 
their approach to the bridge near the town, they wen 
farther oppoſed by General Maxwell, who with a fey 
continental troops was prepared to diſpute its paſſage 
They made a halt' and ſoon after returned to Elizabeth 
town, Bcfore they had retreated, the whole America 
army at Morriſtown marched to oppoſe them. While thi 
royal detachment was in Jerſey, Sir Henry Clinton re- 
turned with his victorious troops from Charleſton to 
New-York. He ordered a reinforcement to Kniphauſen 
and the whole advanced a ſecond time towards Spring: 
field. They were now oppoſed by General Greens, 
with a conſiderable body of continental troops, Col 
ovel Angel with his regiment and a piece of artillery wa 
poſted ro ſecure the bridge in front of the town. A fer 
vert action took place which laſted forty minutes. Su 
perior numbers forced the Americans to retire. Genes 
Greene took poſt with his troops on a range of hills, i 
hopes of being attacked. Inſtead of this the Britiſh be 
gan to burn the town. Near fifty dwelling, houſes wer 
reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh then retreated; but we! 
purſued by the enraged militia, till they entered Elizabeth 
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on. The next day they ſet out on their return to. 1730, 'Þ 


| ew-York. The loſs of the Americans in the action ITS, | | 
w- Joch about 80, and that of the Britiſh was ſuppoſed to be | | 
Generl onfiderably more. It is difficult to tell what was the 1 
ind proiMWreciſe object of this expedition. Perhaps the royal 1 
od lire ommanders hoped to get poſſeſſion of Morriſtown, and 15 
an cle. deſtroy the American ſtores. Perhaps they flattered {þ 
noſe ſulhemſelves that the inhabitants were ſo diſpirited by the | } 
o defertiecent loſs of Charleſtown, that they would ſubmit with- | il 
xious war reſiſtance; and that the ſoldiers of the continental | | 
heir way rmy would defert to them: But if theſe were their views, | 1 
abſence hey were diſappointed in both. The firm oppoſition l f 
by lere bich was made by the Jerſey farmers, contraſted with 1 
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he conduct of the ſame people in the year 1776, made it | 4 
vident that not only their averſion to Great-Britain, ö 
ontinued in full force; but that the practical habits of ſer- | | 
ice and danger had improved the country militia, ſo as | 14 
o bring them near to an equality with regular troops. 1 

By ſuch deſultory operations, were hoſtilities carried 
n at this time in the northern States. Individuals were 
illed, houſes were burnt, and much miſchief done; 
but nothing was effected which n either to recon» 
ilement or ſubjugation. 

The loyal Americans who had fled within the Britiſh 
ines, commonly called refugees, reduced a predatory 
var into ſyſtem. On their petition to Sir Henry Clinton, 


Thile thi hey had been in the year 1779, permitted to ſet up a | | 
nton re iiſtinc government in New-York, under a juriſdiction | ; 
eſton alled the honorable board of aſſociated loyaliſts. 'They 4 
phauſenWhag ſomething like a fleet of ſmall privateers and crui- i 
Spring. fers, by the aid of which, they committed various de- 1 
Grecueſpredations. A party of them who had formerly belong- 11 
s. Cold to Maſſachuſſets, went to Nantucket, broke open the Li! | 
Hery waßhvarehouſes, and carried off every thing that fell in their if . 
A fe way. They alſo carried off two loaded brigs and two or N y 
es. Suſthree ſchooners. In a proclamation they left behind [i 
Genen hem, they obſerved “ that they had been deprived of I} 
hills, Mcheir property, and compelled to abandon their dwellings, | | 


ritiſh diffricends and connections. And that they conceived them- 


iſes wenſhelves warranted by the laws of God and R 22 
but wer 


Hz abet war 


184 


1780. war againſt their pidſbbieges, and to endeavour by eren 
A means in their power, to obtain compenſation for they 


Their knowledge of the country and ſuperior means 


| tended to no valuable public purpoſe, was carried on in thi 
eſpecially the maritime parts of New-Jerſey,became ſcend 


Uiminiſhed value of their currency, though felt in the 


- horſe; that a common laborer or expreſs rider received 


This miſchievous meaſure partly originated from, neccfl 
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ſufferings.” Theſe affociated loyaliſts eagerly - embracg 
every adventure, which gratified either their avarice g 
their revenge. Their enterpriſes were highly lucratiy 
to themſelves, and extremely diſtreſſing to the Arericang 


tranſportation, enabled them tq make haſty deſcents an 
ſucceſsful enterpriſes. A war of plunder in which th 
feelings of humanity were often ſuſpended, and which 


ſhameful manner, from the double excitements of prof 
and revenge. The adjoining coaſts of the continent, and 


of waſte and havoc. | | 
The diſtreſs which the Americans ſuffered from th 


year 1778 and ſtill more ſo in the year 1779, did not ar 
rive to its higheſt pitch till the year 1780. Under the prel. 
ſure of ſufferings from this cauſe, the officers of the Jer 
ſey line addreſſed a memorial to their ſtate legiſlaturg 
ſetting forth * that four months pay of a private, woull 
not procure for his family a fingle buſhel of wheat, that 
the pay of a Colonel would not purchaſe oats for hi 


four times as much as an American officer.” They 
urged * that unleſs a ſpeedy and ample remedy was prox 
vided, the total diſſolution of their line was ineyitable, 
and concluded with ſaying * that their pay ſhould either 
be made up in Mexican dollars or in ſomething equivalent, 
In addition to the inſuficiency of their pay and ſupporh, 
other cauſes of diſcontent. prevailed. The original ide 
of a continental army, to be raiſed, paid, ſubſiſted and 
regulated upon an equal and uniform principle, had bee 
in a great meaſure exchanged for State eſtabliſhments 


ty, for State credit was not quite ſo much depreciated u 
continental. Congreſs not poſſeſſing the means of ſup 
porting their army, devolved the buſineſs on the compo? 
nent parts of the confederacy. Some States, from cheit 


intern 
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g 0 nal ability and local advantages, furniſhed their troops 1780. 
wel only with closthing, but with many 1 — 

mbrace p gn , 

Arice of rs ſupplied them with ſome neceffaries, but on 


ore contracted ſcale. A few from their particular 8. 
du could do litile or nothing at all. The officers 
d men in the routine of duty, mixed daily and com- 
od circumſtances t Thoſe who fared worſe than o- 


ucrativ 
1ericang 
neans ( 


bl &s, were Uiffatisfied with ia) ſervice which made ſuch 
175 wil jurious diſtinctions. From cauſes of this kind; fuper- 
1 0 0 ed to a compliostion io wants and ſufferings, a diſ- 


ion to mutiny began to ſhew itſelf in the American 
— This broke forth into full action among the ſol- 
es, which were ſtationed at fort Schuyler. Thirty- 
ie of the men of that garriſon went off in a body. 
ing purſued ſixteen of them were overtaken, and thir- 
en of the ſixteen, were inſtantly killed. About the 
me time; two regiments of Connecticut troops mutinied 
got under arms! They determined to return home, 
o gain ſubſiſtence at the point of the bayonet. Their 
Rrerb reafobed with them, and urged every argument, 
t could either intereſt their pride or their paſſions. 
0 were reminded of their good conduct, of the im- 
tant obj ects for which'they were contending, but their 
ſwer was our ſufferings are too great and we want 
ent relief.“ After much expoſtulation they were at 
ngth prevailed upon to go to their hutts. It is remark- 
that this mutinbus-diſpofition of the Connecticut 
dops, was in a great meaſure quelled by the Pennſyl- 
d line, which in a few months, as ſhall hereafter be 
lated; planned and executed a much more ſerious re- 
dt; (than that which they now ſuppreſſed. While the 
| y was in this feveriſh' ſtate of diſcontent” from their 
iſted anptumulazed diſtrefſes; a printed paper addreſſed to the 
had beth (diers” Uf ori e eee was circulated in the 
iſbmendmeriran camp. This was in the following words. 
; necelly Tue time is at denied arrived, when all the artifices and 
ciated ue of the Congreſs and of your commanders, can no 
of ſupazer conceal from you the miſeries of your ſituation. 
compi ou are neither fed, eloathed nor paid. Your numbers 
om rheiſſhe waſting away by ſibkneſs, famine and nakedneſs, - and 
interna Vos. 11. A a | rapidly 
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2788. rapidly. ſo by the period-of:yovr Nipdlated ſervices hy 


7 the affairs of Ireland are tally: ſetiled, and that Gy 
Britain and Ireland are united as well from intereſt 


are both ſenſible that in order td procure your'libertyy 


ſcorn to impoſe upon you, and who will receive you i 
alſo falſo. Aſſociate then together, make uſe of your ft 


ted to diſpoſe of | yourfelves as you pleaſe. TT“ 


tach ment to the cauſe of their country, that though d 


os: Gen. Waſhington was: obliged. to call on the m 
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expired. This is now the pediod to fly wy TY 
Fraud.“ Pr n 5 LF- ©: 00 12] Af: w 903 1591 
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from affection. I need not toll i you ho are born in 
merica, hat you have been cheated and abuſed. 


muſt quit your leaders, and join your real friends, 


open arms, kindly forgiving all your: errors. You! 
told you are ſurrounded by a numerous militia. /; Thi 


locks, and join the Britiſh army, where you n pern 


About the ſame time or rather a liiile rug ther 
arrived of the reduction of Charleſton, and the caph 
of the whole American: ſouthern army. Such vn 
firmoeſs of the common ſoldiery, and ſo ſtrong their 


ger -impelled; want urged, and Britiſh favor invited th 
to a change of ſides, yet on the arrival of but a feanty ſi 
ply of meat for their immediate ſubfiſtence, — 
-ty-was cheerfully en and no uncommon 
tion took place. 41 01 DN 619 Gan ire 
80 great were ae rieceflities of the American art 


-trates of the adjacent counties for-ſpecified anne 
. provifions, _ to be' ſupplied in a given number of daj 
At other times he was compelled to ſend out detachmes 
of his troops, to take proviſtions at the point of the h 
onet from the citizens, This expedient at length fal 
for the country in the vicinity of the army affordel 
further ſupplies. Theſe impreſſments were not ou 
jurious to the morals and difcipline of the army, but tt 
ed to alienate the affections of the people. Much of 
ſupport, which the American general had previouſly" 
perienced from the inhabitants, proceeded from the d 
ference of treatment they received from their own an 
3 | | J- | comp 
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ompired with what they ſuffered from the Britiſh. The 
general, whom the inhabitants hitherto regarded as their AS 
rotector, had now no alternative but to diſband his 
dops, or to ſupport them by force. The ſituation of 
gen. Waſhington" was eminently embarraſſing. The ar- 
looked to him for proviſions, the inhabitants for pro- 
lion of their property. To ſupply the one, and not offend 
e other, ſeemed little leſs than an impoſſibility. To pre- 
rve order and ſubordination in an army of free repub- 
anz, even when well fed, paid and clothed, would have 
na work of difficulty, but to retain them in ſervice 
xd reſtraia them with diſcipline, when deſtitute, not on- 
& of 'the comforts, bur often of the neceſſaries of life, 
quired addreſs and abilities of ſuch magnitude as are 
rely found in human nature. In this choice of diffi- 
ties Gen. Waſhington not only kept his army together, 
u conducted with ſo much diſcretion, as to command 
ke approbation both of the army and of the citizens. 
80 great a ſcarcicy, in a country uſually abounding 
th proviſions, appears extraordinary, but various re- 
ote- cauſes had concurred about this time to produce an 
nprecedented deficiency. The ſeaſons both in 1779 and 
780 were unfavorable to the crops. The labors of the 
uſbandmen, who were attached to the cauſe of inde- 
adence, had been frequently interrupted by the calls 
br militia duty. Thoſe who cared for neither fide, or 
ho from principles of religion held the unlawfulneſs of 
ar, or who were ſecretly attached to the royal intereſt, 
been very deficient in induſtry. Such ſomecimes rea- 
ned that all labor on their farms, beyond a bare ſup- 
ly of their own neceſſities, was unavailing; but the prin- 
pal-cauſe of the ſufferings of the army was the daily 
Iminiſhing value of the continental. bills of credit. The 
rmers found, that the longer they delayed the payment 

t taxes, the leſs quantity of country produce would dif- 
741 but ti arge the ſtipulated ſum. They alſo obſerved, that the 
auch oer they kept their grain on hand, the more of the 
eviouſly ber currency was obtained in exchange for it. This 
om the mo diſcouraged them from ſelling, or made them very 
own aff in coming to market. Many ſecreted their provi- 
compt fiong 
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1780. 8 * denied their having any, while, otbers ho ye 
9 0 to the Britiſh, e . 65 to them 1 9 8 


1 for a paper currency of a daily ee = | 
For proviſions carried to New-York, the farmers rect 
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cans, they only received paper. | "The value of ile f 
was known, of the other daily, varying, but i in an w 
\ ceaſing progreſſion from, bad to worls. Laws w were maß 
+ Againſt this intercourſe, but they were executed in 
manner laws uniformly have been in the evaſion ( 
which multitudes find an immediate intereſt, 1 
In addition to theſe diſaſters from ſhort crops, an 
depreciating money, diſorder and confuſion pervaded 
departments for ſupplying the army. Syſtems for ihc 
purpoſes had been haſtily adopted, and were veiy in 
dequate to the end propoſed. To provide for an ar 
under the beſt eſtabliſhments, and with a full mil; 
cheſt, is a work of difficulty, and though guarded by th 
Precautions which time and experience have ſuggcſel 
opens a door to many frauds; but it was the hard al 
of the Americans to be called on to diſchar ge this du 
without ſufficient knowledge of the buſinen, and und 
Jl digeſted ſyſtems, and with a paper currency that w 
not two days of the ſame value. Abuſes crept i 
Frauds were practiſed, and œconomy was exiled. 
To obviate theſe evils, Congreſs adopted the exped 
ent of ſending a committee of their own, body to |} 
camp of their main army. Mr. Schuyler of New-York 
Mr. Peabody of New-Hampſhire, and Mr. Matheus 
South - Carolina, were appointed. They were furnillt 
with ample powers and inſtructions to reform abuſes 
to alter preceding ſyſtems, and to, eſtabliſh new ones! 
their room. This committee proceeded to camp! 


May 1780, and thence | wrote ſundry! betta to Conga 
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ations... prexiguily, made. of the, diſtrefles and diſorders 
very where, prevalent. In particular they ſtated** that 
ke army was unpaid, for. five; months---that it ſeldom 
had more, than fix days, proviſion | in advance, and was 
on ſeveral, ogcaſions for ſundry ſucceſſive days without 
weat---that the army was deſtitute, of forage---that the 
pedical department. had neither ſugar, coffee, tea, cho- 

e nor ſpiritqus liquors. of. any, kind---that 
very 1 of the army, was without money, and 
had. not even the ſhadow of: credit. left---that the pati- 
ence of the ſoldiers, born down by the preſſure of 


in any complicated ſufferings, was 9, the.,point of ian 22 
were ma ted.“ n 

ted in 4 tide of misfor tunes from all quarters was 3 
evaſion ac pouring in upon the United- States. There appear- 

„ ed not however, in their public bodies, the. ſmalleſt diſ- 
att 4 poſition , to purchaſe ſafety . by conceflions of any ſort. 
rvaded i They ſeemed to riſe in the midi, of their diſtreſſes, and 
$ for ehe gain ſtrength from the preſſure of calamities. When 
Feri ongreſs could neither command money nor credit for the 
an 7 lubiſtence, of their army, the citizens of Philadelphia 
1 wing ormed an aſſociation to procure a ſupply of neceſſary 
ded by ticles for their ſuffering, ſoldiers. The ſum of 399,009 
ſuggeſia dollars was ſubſcribed in a few days, and converted into 
hard d bank, the principal deſign of which was t9/ purchaſe 
e this du oviſfions for the troops, in the moſt prompt and efi- 
and und cacious männer. The, advantages of this inſtitution 
Y that Mvere great, and particular ly enhanced by the critical 
crept Mane in which it was inſtituted. The loſs of Charleſton, 
d. Wand the ſubſequent, Britiſh: victories | in Carolina, produ- 
he exped ced effects directly the reverſe of what were expected. 
ody co MI. being the deliberate reſolution of the Americans ne- 
Lew- Toer to return to the government of Great- Britain, ſuch 
Lathen unfavorable events as threatened the ſubverſion of inde- 
- Furnill pendence, operated as incentives to their exertions. T be 
abuſes | datriatic flame which had blazed forth 1 10 the beginning 
ew, 00 Wot the war was re-kindled. A willingneſs to do, and to 
f . ſuffer, in the cauſe of American liberty, was revived in 


the as: of many. Theſe diſpoſitions were invigor- 


4 
ated 


ad. the. Statesgin, which they confirmed the repreſen- 1789: 
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1788. "ed by private aſſurunces, that his moſt Chriſtian Ma jef 
Aw would, in the courſt of the campaign, ſend a; ;POwerfy 
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would be ſo deſtructive on the one hand, and on th 


| ſimulating them to vigorous exertions. It was agree 


paign. Theſe, and alſo the numbers of men wantch 


arma ment to their aid. To excite the States to ben 
readineſs for this event, Congreſs circulated amorig they 
an addreſs of which the following is a part. « 
crifis calls for exertion. Much is to be done in a lu 
time, and every motive that can ſtimulate the mind of 
man preſents itſelf to view. No period has occurredh 
this long and glorious ſtruggle, in which jndecifin 


other, no conjuncture has been more favorable. to greg 
and deciding efforts.” | 

The powers of the committee of Coops in the Ame, 
rican camp, were cnlarged ſo far as to authoriſe them b 
frame and execute ſuch plans as, H their opinion, woul 
moſt effectually draw forth the rtſources of the country, 
in co-operating with the armament expected from France 
In this character they wrote ſundry _ letters to the Statcy 


to make arrangements for bringing into the field 3 5,000 
effective men, and to call on the States for ſpecific ſup 
plies of every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. To oh- 
tain the men it was propoſed to complete the regular + 
giments by draughts from the militia, and to make wipe 
what they fell ſhort of 35,000 effectives, by calling forußhe 


more of the militia. Every motive concurred to ron 


the activity of the inhabitants. The States nearly er: 
havuſted with the war, ardently withed for its determine 
tion. An opportunity now offered for ſtriking a deck 
five blow, that might at once, as they ſuppoſed, rid the 
country of its diſtreſſes. The only thing required oi 
the part of the United States, was to bring into the field 
35,000 men, and to make effectual arrangements for theit 
ſupport, The tardineſs of deliberation in Congreſs way 
in a great meaſure done away, by the full powers given d 
their committee in camp. Accurate eſtimates were mad 
of every article of ſupply, neceflary for the enſuing cam 


were quotaed on the ten northern States in proportion ld 
their abilities and numbers. In conformity to theſe 16 
5 quiſitions 
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in Ma geh nißtions, vigorous refolutions vere adopted for carrying 1780 
powerful em into effect. Where voluntary enliſtments fell ſhore SSD 
to bei e the propoſed: number, the'deficiencies were, by the 


orig then es of ſeveral States, to be made up by draughts or lots 
om che militias The towns in New- England and the 
in a l aties in the middle States, were reſpectively called on 
mind n ſpecified miinber of men. Such was the zeal of 
ccurrediſ Ne people in New-England, that neighbours would of- 


indeciſoſ a club together, to engage one of their number to go 


d on o che army. Being without money, in conformity to 
2 to greif pradtice uſual in the early ſtages of ſociety, | they paid 


be military duty with: cattle; Twenty head were fre- 
vently given as a reward for eighteen months: ſervice. 
aryland directed her Lieutenants of counties to claſs all 
e property in their reſpective counties, into as many 
qual claſſes as there were men wanted, and each claſs 
0 by law obliged within ten days thereafter; to:furniſh 


the Amt. 
e them 9 
In, wou 
2 country, 
n France 


he Stats ſh ablecbodied recruit to ſerve during che war, and in 
as apreclſaſe'of tlitir neglecting or refuſing ſo to do, the county 
d 3 5,000 ]jcorenants were authoriſed to procure men at their ex- 
ec ific ſu/ hence at any rate not exceedling 15 pounds in every 


To ob uadred pounds worth of property, claſſed agreeably to 


-gular ue aw. Virginia alſo claſſed her cirizeus, and called 
make pon che reſp̃ectivt claſſes for every fifteenth man far pub- 
ing forthe ſervice: Pennſylvanja conentered the requiſue pox 
| to rouſi r in cher Preſident Juſeph Reed, and (authoriſed him to 
early e. raw forth the reſources of the State, under certain li- 
etermim · NMitations, and if neceſſary to declare martial law over the 


g a decide. Phe degiſlative part of theſe complicated arrange- 
, rid tbeents was ſpeedily paſſed, but the execution though un- 
quired oÞ©mamonly: vigorous lagged far behind. Few occaſions 


> the field duld occur in xhich t imight fo fairly be tried, to what 


s for theuſ vent in conducting a war, a variety of wills might be 
greſs vu rought to act in uniſon. The reſult of the experiment 
's given , that however favorable republies may be to the liber - 
Vere mad 


Pand happineſs of the people in the time of peace, 
bey will be greatly deficient in that vigor and diſpatch, 
Mich. milirary operations require, unleſs they imitate the 
olicyof moharchies, by committing the executive depart- 
ents of government to the direction of a fingle will. 

A ' While 
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| 1780. While theſe; preparations were making in Arigy 
4 — the armament which had been promiſed by ſhis moſt Chi 
| tian Majeſty/ was om iti ways: As ſoon as it was ko. 
| in France, that al reſolution was adopted, to ſend of 
traops to the United States; the „dung French nobil 
| diſcovered the greateſt zeal-40.;be-cniployet on that fy 
41] vice. Court favor Was ſcarcely even ſolicited with na 
4 | 8 carneſtacſs, than was the hoher of ſerviag winder: Get 
I ral Waſhington: The number of applicants Was m 
greater tham the , ſervice nequired- The diſpoſition 
lupport the American revolution, was not only prevale 
40:the:court:of Franck, but; it animated the whole. be 
of the nation. The. wiads and waves did not ſecondih 
arde nt. wiſhes of dhe French truops. hong they faik 
from France on the ꝶrſt of May ty 8044bey: id: not reach 
port in ce United tatas : till æhe /i oth of July followig 
Outthatday to the gteat jay of che Amtricatis, M. de To 
nay arrived at Rhode · Hland, with a ſquadron dof ſe 
Yailvof the line, five 4ifigates, andi fave: gmaller arma 
veſſels. Herlikewiſe convoy d a fleet of: tranſports wil 
four old French regimetitzgbefides the legionade Laus 
and'd battalion of artillery aumõν,üting/ in theq whole 
6000 men, alls uuder the command af Lieutenant Genh 
ral Count de Rochambeau. Toe the French as ſoon: 
11414 they landed poſſeſſion was given f the fortꝭ and batteri 
with dDutbe iſland; and by their &xentionſs, they; tee ſoon n 
177 | 4n a high ſtate of defence. In a few idays mufteritheir at 
Tivalz! an addreſs of congratulation from the Genen 
Aſſembly of the State of Rhode-I land- was prefenteds 
-Coudr de Rochambeau, in which they expreſſed / the 
moſt grateful ſenſer of the magnauimous aid afforded u 
JI the/Umnited States, by their illuftriobs friend damn 
* bl Monarch of France, and . 
| | exertion :in- their power for the: ſupplyi of the; Fr 
Fortes; with all manner of refreſhments and, * 
for rendering the ſervice;bappy-andagreeable# Roch 
ambeau declared in his anſwer, i, that the only broug 
over the vanguard of, a much greater force which 
deſtined for their raids that he was orderedqd the Ni 
kis maſter to aſſure chem, that his whole power Thovld 
2% Tiers 
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e orders of General W aſhington, would live with the 
mericans as brethren, He returned their compliments 
ad aſſurance, that as brethren; not only his own life, 
it the lives of all choſe under his BN were e 


wich mgy to their fer vice.“ 725 f 

der Ge Gen. Wafſhiogton . in public erden to the 
was mul nerican officers, as a ſymbol of friendſhip and affec- 
pokition; on for their allies, to wear black and white cockades, the 
en | pond t to * of we firſt colour, and the relief of the ſes 
4101C:;00 nd. | | 

ſecond u The F i-th troops, W both i in Aste and affection 
they fam the Americans, ardently longed for an opportunity 
wot reach co-operate with them againft the common enemy. 
follow continental army wiſhed for the ſame with equal ar- 
M. de Tar. One circumftance alone ſeemed unfavourable to this 
„of ſeuſirit of nba This was the deficient clothing of 
ter armee Americans. Some whole lines, officers as well as 
ports vi en, were ſhabby, and a great proportion of the privates 
le Laure without ſhirts. Such troops, brought along ſide 
; whole Men of allies fully clad in the elegance of uniformis 


ant Gen 
as ſoon 
d batteri 
re: ſoon 0 


: muſt have been more or leſs than men to feel no de 
adation on the contraſt. 

Admiral Arbuthnot had only four fail of the line at 
en-York, when M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode-Ifland. 


br:itheiraMhis inferiority was in three days reverſed, by the arrival 
e Gris Admiral Greaves with ſix ſail of the line. The Bri- 
raſentes Admiral, having now a ſuperiority, proceeded to 
ex ©* eode-Iland. He ſoon diſcovered that the French were 


for ded u rfedtly ſecure from any attack by fea. Sir Henry Clin- 
nd aha, who had returned in the preceding month with his 
torious troops from Charleſton, embarked about 8000 
he; Fr i bis beſt men, and proceeded as far as Huntingdon- bay 
Long-Iſtand, with the apparent deſign of concurring 
000 the Bricdh fleet, in attacking the French force at 
ly brouibode-Ifland. When this movement took place, Gen. 
faſhington fer his army in motion, and proceeded to 
deks Kill. Had Sir Henry Clinton proſecuted what ap- 
r ſhouldired e N nis deſign, Gen. Waſhington intended to 
Vol. H. | B b bave 


193 
"MY for theic ſupport: nee The French: troops hs 1780. | 
jd ** were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline; and acting under 


Tun H rs. TORY: or 1 \ 


170. bave attacked Nes Törk in His; ak; Prepaiaigh 
vere made for this purpoſe, but Sir Henry Clinton j 
| 8 + e 1 8 . 8 

Tork. 3 lot 3% 1 $47 3.665 | 
1 In _ JT PUR time, hs Fr Ek Geek: & 7 arwy bei 
1 | 'bloekbs up at; Rhode - Iſland, were incapacitated from d 
wi operating with the Americans. Hopes were nevertli 
I leſs indulged, that by. the: arrival of another fleet of jj 
[| moſt. Chriſtian ! Majeſty: then i in the Weſt⸗ Indies, unde 
ile command of Count de Guichen, the ſuperiority wol 
be ſo much in favor of the allies, as to enable them 
Fi proſecute their original intention, of attacking Ney 
3 |. 1 Vork. When. the expectations of the Americans we 
| | raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and when they were in pre 
forwardneſs of, preparation to act in concert with the 
allies, intelligence arrived that Count de. Guichen hy 
failed for France. This diſappointment: was extreme 
mortifying. The Americans had made uncommon end 
tions, on the idea of receiving fuch an aid from thi 
allies, as would enable them to lay effectual fiege to New 
| York, or to ſtrike fome deciſive blow. Their towerin 
141 expectations were in a moment levelled with the dil 
1 Another campaign was anticipated, and new ſhades wa 
added to the deep cloud, which for ſome time paſt þ 
overſhadowed American affairs, | 
The campaign of 1780, paſſed away in the” northe 
States as has been related, in ſucceſſive diſappointmen 
and reiterated diſtreſſes. The country was exhauſteh 
the continental currency expiring. The army for vn 
of ſubſiſtence, kept inactive, and brooding over its calail 
ties. While theſe diſaſters were openly menacing then 
in of the American cauſe, treachery was filently unde 
mining it. A. diſtinguifhed officer engaged for a ſtil 
lated ſum of money, to betray. into the hands of 
Britiſh an important poſt committed to his care. Gen 
ral Arnold who committed this foul crime was a nat 
of Connecticut. That State, remarkable for the pur 
of its morals, for its republican principles and patriotil 
Was the birth place of a man to whom none of the oil 
States have produced an equal. He had been amo 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
eparatalle firſt to take up arms againſt Brea, Britain; and 40 1589. 
linton i 


1 His diſtingviſhed military talents had procured 


Im nes honor a greatful country could beſtow. Poets 

J Painters had marked him as a ſuitable ſubject for the 

ſplay of their re ſpective abilities, - He poſſeſſed an ele- 

ned ſeat in the hearts of his countrymen, and was in 

e full enjoyment of a ſubſtantial fame, for the purchaſe 

f which, the wealth of wörlds would have been inſuſficiz 

t. His country had not only loaded bim with honors; 

t forgiven him his crimes. Though in his accounts 

inſt the States there was much room to ſufpect fraud 
d:iapoſitien, yet the recollectiou of his gallantry and 

dod conduct, in a great meaſure ſerved as à cloak to co. 

r the whole. He who had been prodigal' of life in 

5 country's cauſe was indulged in extrabrdinary de- 

ands for his ſervices. The generoſity of the States 

d not keep pace with the extravagance of their fas - | 
rite officer. A ſumptuous table and expenſive equi- 
ige, unſupported by the reſources of private fortunez 
ppuarded by the virtues of ceconomy and good mas 
gement, ſoon increaſed his debrs beyond a poſſibility of 
s diſcharging them. His love of pleaſure produced the 
de of money, and that extinguiſhed all ſenſibility to 
ge obligations of honor and duty. The calls of luxury 
ere various and prefling, and demanded * gratification 
dough at the expence. of fame and country. Contracts 
ere made, ſpeculations. entered into and partnerſhips 
ſtituted, which could not bear inveſtigation. Opprefs 
dn, extortion, miſapplication of public money and 
roperty, furniſhed him with the farther: means of 
atifying his favorite paſſions. In theſe circumſtances; 
change of ſides afforded: the only hope of evading'a 
rutiny, and at the ſame time, held our a proſpect of 
pleniſhing his exhauſted coffers. The diſ poſition of 
e American forces in the year 1780, afforded an op- 
drtunity of accompliſhing this ſo much to the advan- 
ge of the Britiſh, that they could well afford a liberal 
ward for the beneficial treachery. The American ar- 
was ſtationed in the ſtrong holds of the highlands 
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. the breach betwaen the Parent State and the colo 
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2 on both ſides of de North-river- T In bis arrangene 


Gen. Arnold thus indeſted with command, carried os 


of their moſt valuable ſtores. The bow of i it would hy 
| been ſeverely felt. 


ſeſſed many .amiable. qualities, and very great accomplil 


ture floop of war had been previouſly” ſtationed in d 


- (Tons HIS TORY, or THz, N 


/ 


Arnold ſalicited for the command. of Weſt- point I 
has been called the Gibraltar of- America., It was hy 
after the loſs of fort Montgomery, for the defence of i 
North river, and was deemed the moſt proper for co 

manding its navigation. Rocky id ges æiſing one behi 
Aether! rendered it incapdble. of being inveſted, by 
than twenty thouſand) men. Though ſome even the 
entertained doubts of Arnold's fidelity, yet Gen. Wa 
ington ein the unſuſpecting ſpirit of a ſoldier, betieving 
to be impoſſible that honor ſhould be wanting in a bra 
which he knew was the feat of valor, cheerfolly graut 
his requeſt; and intruſted him with the important pull 


negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, by. which it n 
agreed that the former ſhould make A diſpoſition of hi 
forces, which would enable the latter to ſurpriſe Weh 
point under ſuch circumſtances, that he would have 
garriſon ſo completely in his power, that the troops mi 
either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces. I 
object of this negociation was the ſtromgeſt poſt of i 
Americans, the thoroughfare of communication, berwes 
the eaſtern and ſouthern State, and was the repoſit 


The agent employed in ils 8 on the pat 
of Sir Henry Clinton, was Major Andre, adjutant gene 
of the Britiſh army, a young officer of great hopes, a 
of uncommon merit. Nature had beſtowed on bim: 
elegant taſte for literature and the fine arts, which by i 
duſtrious cultivation he had greatly improved. He pd 


ments. His fidelity together with his place and charat 
eminently fitted him for this buſineſs; but his high idew! 
candor, and his abhorrence of duplicity, made him in 
pert in practiſing thoſe arts of deception which it requ 
ed, To favor the neceſſary communications, the Vi 


North river, as near to Arnold's poſts as was practicalk 
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poudence between Arnold and Andr, had been for ſome 1780. 


time carried on, under the fictitious hames of Guſtavus . 
und Anderſon A boar was ſent at night from the ſhore Sep. 21. 
> fetch Major Andre. On its return, Arnold met him 
m the beach, witkout the poſts of either army. Their 
puſineſs was not finiſhed till it was too near the dawn of 
day for Andre to return to the Vulture. Arnold told him 
he muſt be concealed till the next night. For that pur- 
poſe, he was conducted within one gf the American 
poſts, againſt bis previous ſtipulation and knowledge, 
dad continued wick Arnold the following day. The 
boatmen refuſed to carry him back the next night, as the 
Vulture, from being expoſed to the fire of ſome cannon 
brought up to annoy her, had changed her poſition. 
Andrés return to New- Tork by land, was then the only 
practicable mode of eſcape. To favor this he quitted 
his uniform which he had hitherto worn under a ſur- 
tout, for a common coat, and was furniſhed with a horſe, 
ind under the name of John Anderſon; with a paſſport 
to go to che ines of White Plains or lower if he thought 
proper, he being on public buſineſs.” He advanced a- 
one and undiſturbed a great part of the way. When he 
thought himſelf almoſt out of danger, he was ſtopt by 
three of the New-York militia, who were with others 
ſcouting between the out poſts of the two armics. Ma- 
jor André inſtead of producing his paſs, aſked the man 
who ſtopt him © where he belonged to“ who anſwered 
to below” meaning New-York. He replied i/edcot 
and declared. himfelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed that 
be might not be detained. He ſoon diſcovered his miſ- 
ake. His captors proceeded to ſearch him: Sundry pa- 
pers were found in his poſſeſſion. Theſe were ſecreted 
n his boots, and were in Arnold's hand writing. They 
ontained exact returns of the ſtate of the forces, ord- 
ance and defences at Weſt- Point, with the artillery or- 
gers, critical remarks on the works, &c. 
Andre offered his captors a purſe of gold and a new 
auable watch, if they would let him paſs, and perma- 
ent proviſion and future promotion, if they would con- 
ey N accompany him to New-York, They nobly diſ- 
dained 
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1780. dained the proffered bribe; and delivered him a prifone 
vo Lieut. Col. Jameſon, who commanded the (cout. 


granted. Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandoy 
war, Lieut. Col. Jameſon forwarded to Gen. Waſhing 


ter giving an account of the whole affair, but the expreh, 
by taking a different route from the General, who ws 


_ which detailed the particulars of André's capture, brought 


General. That his intention went no farther than meet 


his eſcape from them. Being taken on his return he 
| betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy in a 


ing parties. In teſtimony of the high ſenſe! entertain 
of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John \Pau'dirg 
David Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, the captors d 


Andre, Congreſs reſolved “ That each of them 16 
ceive annvally two hundred dollars in ſpeice :during 
life, and that the board of war be directed to 


procure for each of them a ſilver medal, on one ſic 


ot which ſliould be a ſhield with this inſcription, 
Fidelity; and on the other, the following motto, Vinci 


Amor Patris: and that the commander in chief be re. 


queſted to preſent the ſame, with the thanks of Congreh, 
for their fidelity and the eminent ſervice they had render 


ed their country,“ André when delivered to Jameſa 


continued to call himſelf by the name of Anderſon, a. 


-atked ltcave to ſend a letter to Arnold, to acquaint hu. 


with! Anderfon's' detention. This was inconſiderateh 


ed every thing, and went on board the Vulture floop of 


ton all the papers found on Andre, together with a let 


returning from a conference at Hartford with Count dt 
Rochambean, mifled him. This cauſed ſuch a delay x 
gave Arnold time to effect his eſcape. The ſame packet 


a letter from him, in which he avowed his name and che 
racter, and endeavoured to ſhew that he did not com 
under the deſcription of a ſpy. The letter was expreſſal 
in terms of dignity without inſolence, and of apolog 
without meanneſs. He ſtated therein, that he held: 
correſpondence with a perſon under the orders of hi 


ing that perſon on neutral ground, for the purpoſe « 
intelligence, and that, againſt his ſtipulation, his inte: 
tion, and without his knowledge beforchand, he wi 
brought within the American poſits, and had to concef 


— 
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lis principal vedueſt was that . whatever his fate wight' 170. 
a decency. of treatment might be obſerved, which n 

ould mark, that though unfortunate he'was branded with 

othing that was ö and that he was invo- 


priſones 
e ſcout. 
tertaingf 
Paulding 


ptors | 1 

hem W ntarily an np 

Fer General Waſhington referred FA whole ſl of Ma- 
4 * or Andre to the examination and deciſion of a board, 


fiſting of fourteen general officers. On his examination, 
ſcription le voluntarily confeſſed every thing that related to 
* 4 jmſelf, and particularly that he did not come aſhore under 
ef be we protection of a flag. The board did not examine a ſingle 
Congrek itneſs, but founded their report on his own confeſſion. 
| this they ſtated the following: facts: That Major An- 


One fi 


d renders | SW | 
Jameſa re came on ſhore on the night of the 21ſt of Septem- 
rſon, acer in a private and ſecret manner, and that he changed 
, : A 3 27 : 
uaint bin” dreſs within the American lines, and under a feigned 


ame and diſguiſed habit paſſed their works, and was ta- 


fiderate| 
ein, en in a diſguiſed habit when on his way to New-York, 


abandon 


e floop d nd when taken, ſeveral papers were found in his poſſeſ- 
W aſbing on, which contained intelligence for the enemy.” From 
wich a le. Neſe facts they farther reported it as their opinion That 


ſajor Andre ought to be conſidered as a ſpy, and that 
greeably to the laws and uſages of nations he ought to 
uffer death.” BY | 


Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant Geherdl Raberufoiny 


e expreſs 
who vs 


Count de 


a delay u 

TR od ö nd the late American General Arnold, wrote preſſing 
e, broug f ners 0 General Waſhington, to prevent the deciſion of 
« and che board of general officers from being carried into ef- 


ect. General Arnold in particular urged, that every 


not come. , 
s expreſeliſ"'*S done by Major Andre was done by his particular 
f apolo equeſt, and at a time when he was the acknowledged 


ommanding officer in the department. He contended 


he held! 
that he had a right to tranſact all theſe matters for 


ers of bi 

Han add hich though wrong, Major Andre ought not to ſuf- 

purpoſe A . An interview alſo took place between General Ro- 
bis ertſon on the part of the Britiſh, and General Greene, 


n the part of the Americans. Every thing was urged 
the former, that ingenuity or humanity could ſug- 
eſt for averting the propoſed execution, Greene made a 
opofition for delivering up Andre for Arnold; but ſind- 


ing 


id, he mn 
to concel 
rn hen 


in diſguil 


ue, 


urged © that André went on ſhare, en 5 ſanction 
a flag, and that being then in Araold's power, he wy 


| h at ſhare of Sir Heng 
 Clinton's:efteem;. and that he Nee nde oblige 
oi. he. ſhould be ſpared, He offered Th * 


ledging himſelf the author of every part of his condud 


his mercy if Major André ſuffered: an event which whpl 
probably open a ſcene of bloodſhed, at which: bhuminil 
muſt revolt.“ He intreated Waſhington: by his: own be 


' ſhould be diſregarded and Andre ſuffer, he called Bs 


.- TIS HIST n * 6p") run 


ig th could nos be acceded to by the r e 
offending againſt every principle of policy. - Roberiſay 


not accountable. for his fubſequent. actions, which ven 


aid to be compulſory,” Jo this it Was replied dun 
he was employed in che execution of meaſures ve. 


foreign from the Objects of f truce, and ſuch wif 


they. were never meant to authoriſe or countenance, a 


"Andre in the courſe of his Examination hat tc 
iconfelſed;. at it was impoſſible for him to ſup-Wifc 


pos That erame un Göre under the ſanction of à flag n 
As Greene and Roberto differed ſo widely boch in thei 
© Ratement of facts, and the inferences they drew. from then d 
Fer pro paſed to the former, that the opinions of dil: 


intereſted gentlemen might de taken on the ſubject, al 


_ propoſed. Kniphauſcn and Rochambeau- Rubertſon au 


urged that Andre poſſeſſed a 


caſe Audi 
was permitted to return wich him to Ne Mork, a 
perſon whatever, that might be namedz M ud be {til 
liberty» All theſe arguments and: entreaties having faik 
ed, Robertſon preſented a long letter from Arnold, 
which he endeavoured: to exculpate Andr, by ba 


as and particularly inſiſted on his coming from the Vu 
ture, under a flag which he had ſent for «liar purpoſe} 
He declared that if Andre, ſuffered he "thould think 
himſelf bound in honour to retaliate. Hes alto oi 
ſerved © that forty. of the pringipal f itants n 
South - Carolina had juſtly forfeited their ves, which 
had hitherto been ſpared only through he clemen 
of Sir Henry Clinton, but who could uo longer eit 


nour, and for that of humanity not to ſuffer an unit 
ſentenee to tauch the life of, Andre, but if that warnt 


Vo 
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ven and erh to, witneſs,” that hg along would: he juſtly 
zoſuerable for the demos of diaet char might he ſpilt 
in. conſequence.” 141 


Witbog 
,obertſq 
nction al 
„ he wy 


ich vel fare; Andres. put without effect. It was the general ↄpi- 
lied chu ien of the A mepican army that his life yas, forfeited, and 


ares ve chat national dignity, and ſound daher dure at Hr 
d ſuch u torfeiture ſhould. be exacted. vs 
ice, an Andre though ſuperior to the terrors ap Nenn wiſhed 


ation ha(fito die like a ſoldier, To obtain this favour, he wrote 2 
m to ſupletter to Gen, Waſhington, fraught with ſentiments of 


f @ flag! 
ch in thei 
rom then 
ons of dþ 


military digoity. From an adherence to the uſages of war, 
it Vas apt thought proper to grant this requeſt; but his 
delicacy was ſaved from the pain of, receiving a negative 
zoſwer, *: The guard which attended him in his confine- 


bject, alien, marched with him to the place of execution; The 
ertſon all , aver which he paſſed, was crouded on each fide by 


Sir Hens zigus ſpeckators. Their ſenſibility was Rrongly impreſſ- 


ly. obliged by beholding a well dreſſed youth, in the blopm of 
aſc Audis, of a peculiarly engagiag perſon, mien aud aſpect. 
Cork, u eroted ta immediate execution. Major Andre walked 
d be ſet M vith Kirmneſs, compoſure and dignity, between two offi- 


aving faik 
\ rnold, j 
y acknov 
is condud 


cers of his guard, his arm being locked, in theirs., Up- 
a ering. che preparations at the fatal ſpot, he aſked with 
ome degree of concern ** Muſt I die in this manner ? 
He was. told it was pnavaigable---He replied, J am re- 


3 the Vy | konciled to my fate, hut not to the mode; but ſoon ſub- 
i purpoſe BWojped,, © Ie will be bug a, momentary pang,” He aſcend- 


2uld think 
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d the cart with a pleaſing countenance, and with a de- 
pree gf compoſure, which, excited the admiration and 
felted, the hearts of all the ſpectators. He was aſked 
when the fatal moment waz at hand, if he had any thing 
today; he apſwered nothing but to requeſt | That you 
M witnefs. to the world. that I die like a brave. man.“ 
The ſuecesding moments cloſed the affecting ſcene. 

This executign was the ſubject of fevere genſures. Bar- 
gh cruelty and murder, were pleatifully charged on 

he Americans, but the impartiah⸗ all nations allowed, 
hat it was warranted by the ages of war. It cannot 
de condemned, without condemning the maxims.,of jelf- 
Vol. II. | C 0 - preſervation 


Byery exerrian was, made by the oma} heady 10 
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! Mäder eatibs, which have uniformly guided the prada 
of hoſtile nations. The finer feelings of humanity would 
have been gratiſied, by diſpenſing with the rigid maxim 
of war in fivour of ſo diſtioguiſned an officer, but theft! 
NN moſt be controlled by a regard forthe public fa 
Such Was the diſtreffed ſtate of the American 1M 
ai, and fo” aburidant were their cauſes of complaint, 
that there was much to fear from the cortagious natut 
bf treachery: 'C6uld'tt have Been reduced to à certain 
ky” thas there vere no more Arnolds int America) perhayi* 
Andre's life might have been fpared; | bur tlie neceffiy ; 
of” diſcouraging Farther plots, fixed his fare, and ftampel 8 
ft with the feal of political neceffſtyj. If conjectures i D 
the "boundlefs" field of pofible contingencies were to E= 
indulged, it night be faid that it was more conſonant 0 
extended humanity ro take one life, than dy ill timed loi: 
airy to lay a foundation, which probably would occaſim(iſſe 
not only che Tofs* of many, but endanger \ 11 indepeid 
ence of a great country. e 
Though a regard to che dn fafery RP 4 nece 
fit for infficting the rigors of martial law, yet the ri 
worth of this unfortühare officer made his unhappy ei 
the ſubject of unverfal regret. Not only among thi 
portifaps of royt government,” but among the firm 
American republicans, the friendly" tear of ſympath 
freely flowed, for the early fall of this amiable youny 
man. "Bowe condemned, others juſtißed, but alt regret 
red band fetal fates which pur * ae wo Kis valuab 
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þ "This gh, preſelt teraiſonited with ro other altera 
m reſpect of the Britiſh, than that of their exchan| 
Ing one of their belt officers for the'worft man in li 
[American army. Arnold was immediately made a Bi 
gidier General, in the ſervice of the King of Great Bn 
rain. © The failure of the ſcheme reſpecting Weſt-Poid 
made it neceflary for him to diſpel tlie cloud, wh 
overſhadowed his character, by the performance of fon 
-figtal ſervice for his new maſters:- The condition oft 
American army, afforded him a proſpect of doing ſom 
t of E ad wy * himſelf that byli 
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allurements of pay and promotion, he ſhould be able to 17561; 
raiſe a, numerous force, from among the diſtreſſed Ame -- 
rican ſoldiery. 4 He therefore, took methods for accom» 

pliſking, this purpoſe, by obviating their ſcruples, and 

working on their paſſions. . His fin ſt public meaſure was 

iſuing an addr eis, directed to the inhabitants of America, 

dated from New- York, five days after Andre's execution. Oct. 7. 
In this he endeavour ed. to Juſtify himſelf for deſerting their 1781. 
cauſe, He ſaid, * that when he firſt engaged in it, he 


conceived the rights of his country to be in danger, and 


that duty and. honor called. him to her defence. Ar. 
dreſs of grievances was, his only aim and objeck, He 
bowever acquieſced in the declaration of independence, 
although he thought it precipitate. But the reaſons that 
then were offered to juſtify that meaſure,. no longer coukl 
exiſt, when Great, Britain with the open arms ef a pa- 
rent, offered. to embr ace, them as children and to grant 
the ; wiſhed for redreſs. From the refuſal. of theſe pro- 
poſals, and the ratification of the French alliance, all his 
ideas of the juſtice and policy of the war were totally 


banged, and from that time, he had become a profeſſed loy- 


liſt. He acknowledged that * in theſeiprinciples ke had 


only retained. his arms and command, for an opportuni- 


ty to ſurregder them to Great Britain,” This addreſs 
was ſoon followed by another, inſcribed, to the offices 
nd ſoldiers of the continental army. This was intend- 
ed to induce them to follow his example, and engage in 
the roy: val ſervice. He informed them, that he was au- 
horiſcd to raiſe a .corps of cavalry and infantry, who 
dere to be on the ſame. footing with the other troops in 
| e Britiſh ſervice. To allure the private men, three 
puineas were offered to each, beſides Payment for their 
horſes, arms and accoutrements. Rank in the Britiſh 
rmy was alſo held out to the American officers, who 
Fould recruit and bring in a certain number of men, 
proportioned to the different grades in military. ſervice. 
heſe offers were propoſed to unpaid ſoldiers, who were 
uffering from the want of both food and cloathing, and 
o officers who were in a great degree obliged to ſupport 
temſelyes from their own reſources, while they were 
ſpending 
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17. Hediding the pride: of their days, uh Hiſquing Wen Hig 
in te Lnproductive ſervite of Congreſs- "Though thi 
were urged at a time When the paper currency Was af by 
loweſt ebb of depreciation, and the Waltz and diſtteſ 
of the American army were at their- Kigheſt pitch, 3 
they did not produce the intended effect on 4 ſingle fe. 
del or officeh, Whether the circumſtahces bf Arnett, 
cafe; added new ſhades to the crime of deſertion, d 
whether their providential eſcape from the deep lai 
ſcheme againſt Weſt- point, gave a higher tone to thy 
firmneſs of the American ſoldiery, cannot be unfolded: 
But either from theſe or ſame other cauſes, deſcrtioni.. 
waenhy ceaſed at this remarkable period of the war. 
It is matter of reproach to the United States, thi 
they brought into public view a man of Arnold's charac. 
-ter, but it is to the honor of human nature, that a grea 
revolution and an eight years war produced but ont 
In civil conteſts, for oMcers to change fides has not been 
unuſual, but in the various events of the American wat 
and among the many regular officers it called to the field 
gen- occurred that bore any reſemblance to the condul 
of Arnold. His fingular cafe enforces the policy of 
ELnferriog high truſts excluſively on men of clean hand, 
ee of withholding all public confidence from thoſe wh 
ave ſubjected to the dominion of pleaſure. 
82 7 gallant enterprize of Major Talmadge about thi 
time ſhall cloſe this chapter. He croſſed the ſound n 
- Long-Ifland with 80 men, made a circuitous march d 
20 miles to Fort-George, and reduced it without an 
other loſs than that of one private man wounded. I 
killed and wounded eight of the enemy, captured al 
Cam, a Captain ge 55 privates. 
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ieh, yet uy "_ ſp my wh ch was firſt kindled at Botton, 
gle fe. ade) expanded iteſelf till ſundry. of the nati- 
Arnold, ns of Europe were involved in its wide ſpreading flame. 
Ftion, i -40ce, Spain and. Holland were in the years 1778, 1779 
leep una 1780 ſuecelfively drawn in for a ſhare of the Serra 
e to dig a mity. 

anfolded Theſe events nad ſo direct an influence on the Amebt⸗ 
deſertio Wn war, that a fhort recapitulation of them becomes 
ar. | neceſſary. _ 

ares, tu soon after his moſt Catholic Majeſty Jy” war 
s chart. againſt Great Britain, expeditions were carried on by 
at a great 


Don Galvez the Spaniſh governor of Louiliana, againſt 

but one hne Britiſh ſettlements in Weſt-Florida. Theſe were 

noi been alily reduced. The canqueſt of the whole province May 53, 
rican wat as completed in a few months by the reduction of 1781. 
> the fel peaſacola. The Spaniards were not fo ſucceſsful, in 

he condulWyeir attempts againſt Gibraltar and Jamaica. They had 

policy ihlockaded the farmer of theſe places on the landfide ever 

ean han ice July 1779, and ſoon after inveſted it as cloſely by 

thoſe whea, as the nature of the gut, and variety of wind and 
reather, would permit. Towards the cloſe of the year 

the garriſon was reduced to great ſtraits. Vegetables 

were with difficulty to be got at any price, but bread, 

the great eſſential both of life and health, was moſt de- 

ficient. Governor Elliott who commanded i in the gar- 

riſon, made an experiment to aſcertain what quantity of 

rice would ſuffice a fingle perſon, and lived for eight 
<< days, on thirty two ounces: of that nutritious Feb. 8, 
The TED ſituation of Gibraltar called for relief. W 
A ſtrong ſquadron was prepared for that purpoſe, and 

the command of it given to Sir George Rodney. He 

when on his way thither fell in with 1 5 ſail of merchant 

men, under a ſligbt convoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to 

Cadiz, and captured the whole. Several of the veſſels 

Fre laden with proviſions which being ſent into Gibral- 
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tar proved a ſeaſonable ſupply. In eight days after, jy 
engaged near Cape St. Vincent with a Spaniſh ſquadry 
July 18. of eleven fail of the line, commanded by Don Juan 
Langara. Early io the action the Spaniſh ſhip San Dy, 
mingo mounting 70 guns, and carrying 600 men bly 
up, an dall on board periſhed. The action continued nit 
great vigor on both ſides for ten hours. The Spaniſh Ad 
mira!'s ſhip the Phoenix of 80 guns, with three of 1 
were carried into a Britiſh port. The San Julian of * 
guns was taken. A Lieutenant with 70 Britiſh ſcanalff 
was put on board, byt as ſhe ran on ſhore, the vida 
became priſoners. Another ſhip of the ſame force 
alſo taken, but afterwards totally loſt, Four eſcapel 
but two of them were greatly damaged. The Span 
Admiral did not ſtrike till his ſhip was reduced to a mer 

: wreck. Captain Macbride of the Bienfaiſcent, to who 
he ſtruck, diſdaining to eonvey infection even to an end 

my, informed him that a malignant ſmall pox prevail 

oh board the Bienfaiſcent; and offered to permit the 80 

niſh priſoners to ſtay on board the Phoenix, rather thi 

by a removal to expoſe theni to the ſmall pox, truſting! 

the Admira'ls honor, that no advantage wopld be takd 

of the circumſtance. The propoſal was chearfully en 
braced, and the conditions honorably obſerved. Th 
"conſequence of this important victory was the immed 

ate and complete relief of Gibraltar. This being done 
Rodney proceeded to the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniar 

' nevertheleſs perſevered with ſteadineſs, in their origin 
defign of redpcing Gibraltar. They ſeemed to be entir 
ly-abſorbed in that object. The garriſon, after ſome tin 
began again to ſuffer the inconveniences which flow fro 
deficient and -unwholſome food: But in April 198 
Apr. 1 2. complete relief was obtained through the interventions 
3781. a Britiſh fleet, Commanded by Admiral Darby. 
| The court of Spain mortified at this repegted dis 
pointment, determined to make greater exertions. 'Tha 
works was carried on with more vipor.than ever. Hat 
on an experiment of 20 months found the inefficacyt 

a blockade, they reſolved to try the effects of a bomben 
ment. Their batteries were mounted with guns of! 
8 beat 
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after, oieavieſt metal, and with mortars of the largeſt dimen- 
ſquadra ns. Theſe diſgorged torrents of fire on a narrow ſpot: 
n Juan d ſeemed as if not only the works, but the rock itſelf 
San Dol ast have been overwhelmed. All diſtinction of parts 


ven bluff loſt in flame and ſmoke. This dreadful cannonade 


nued WI otinued day and night, almoſt inceſſantly for three 
aniſh A Ks, in every 24 hours of which 100,000lbs. of gun- 
e of 1 . were conſumed, and between 4 and 53000 ſhot 
in of 144 ſhells. went through the town. It then flackened, but 
h ſcanlfMas not intermitted for one whole day for upwards of a 
he vida eve month. The fatigues of the garriſon were ex- 
force eme, but the loſs of men was leſs than might have been 
. eſcaped pected. For the: firſt ten weeks of this unexampled 
© Spanil \mbardment, the whole number of killed and wounded 


| to a meg 
to who 
to an ene 


ks trifling. The houſcs in town about 50% in number 
re moſtly deſtroyed. Such of the inhabitants as were 


"4 prevail dt buried in the ruins of their houſes, Or torn to pieces 
it the Su che ſhells, fled to the remote paris of the rocks, but 
ather iii ſtruction followed them to places which had always been 


med ſecure. No ſcene could be more deplorable. 
others and children claſped in each others arms, were 
completely: torn to pieces, that it ſeemed more like an 
nihilation, than a diſperſion of their ſhattered frag- 


truſting! 
Id be take 
fully en 
ved. Th 


ve immediients. Ladies of the greateſt ſenſibility and moſt deli- 
being done conſtitutions deemed rhemſelves happy to be admit- 
 SpaniarlſÞ}to'a few hours of repoſe in the caſemates, amidſt the 
eir originlile of a crouded ſoldiery, and the groans of the 


o be entirÞounded. 


- ſome umi At the firſt onſet Gen. Elliot retorted on the beſiegers 
flow fro nower of fire, but foreſeeing the difficulty of procur- 
pril 178) p ſupplies he ſoon retrenched, and received with com- 
er vention! ative unconcern, the fury and violence of his adver- 


bh. +21 ies. By the latter end of November, the beſiegers 
ared diſq A brought their works to that ſtate of perfection which 
ions. Th intended, The care and ingenuity employed upon 
er, Han were extraordinary. The beſt engineers of France 


nefficacy d Spain had united their abilities, and both kingdoms 
à bomba re filled with ſanguine expectations of ſpeedy ſucceſs. 
guns of this conjunclure, when all Europe was in ſuſpence con- 

beach cerning 


zs only about 300. The damage done to the works 
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cergning the fate-of the garriſan, and when from the pn 
it could not hold out much longer, a fally was projede 


works which bas: uh r ſo nahbti mes dill a0 


Jamaica. The object of the ſecond, in which the Fee 
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digious efforts made fur its reduction, many believed th 
and cxecuicd, which in about two houos deſtroyed thy 


19, gc pf ann 17 bas Ab Hail 
A body ot e chelta men, died the ie, 
Brig. Gen. Rot, marched ont abaui 2 o'clock in i 
morning, and at the ſame inſtant made a general ati 
on the whole exterion front oß the lines of tho beſiegt 
The. Spauiards gase way on every fide, and: abanduy 
their Works, The pionters and artillery man fprea thi 
fre, With ſuch rapidity, that: in a little time every thi 
combuſtible was ig flames. The: mortarg and can 
Were. ſ piked. ene ste eco veg. geben ae 
trayed:; The magazines blew up, ane aften another. T 
loſs, of the detachment; which ROTO all this di 
tryiags was inconſidarabl : 
erhis unexpectell event diſconcertod thei deren 5 
they ſoon! recovered from their alarm, and with a p 
h verance almoſt paculiar to tbeir nation, determined * 
with the liege · Their ſubſequent exertions, and re: ite | 
defegis, ſhall be related in the + Hwy of time in vi 
er took place. 5 
While the Spanjards were ns lege of Gibral 

a: | {ſcheme which had bren previouſly concerted with! 
French was in a train of execution. This -conliſtel 
two parts: The object of the firſt, concerted between 


French and Spaniards, was no leſs than the conqueſt 


and the Americans were parties, was the! reduction 
New-York. In conformity to this plan, the monan 
of France and Spain early in the yt ax 1780, aſſembla 
force in the Weſt · Indies, ſuperior to that of ihe Brii 
Their combined fleets amounted to thirty ſix ſail of 
line, and their land forces were in a correſpondent 
portion. By acting in concert, en 1 maken 
conqueſts in the Weſt Indies. 2 

Fortunately for the Britiſh intereſt, this, gheatihl " | 


force carried within itfelf the cauſe of its own overtbi 
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he Spaniſh troops from being too much crouded on boartl 

ir tranſports, were ſeized with a mortal and contagi- 
us diſtemper. This fpread through the French fleet 
{ land forces, as well as their own. + With the hopes 


arreſting its progreſs,” the Spaniards were landed in 


French iſlands. By theſe diſaſtrous events, the 
irit of enterpriſe was damped. The combined flects, 
viog neither effected nor attempted any thing of con- 
quence, deſiſted from the proſecution of the objects ot 

campaign. The failure of the firſt part of the plan, 
caſtoned the failure of the ſecond. Count de Guichen 
e commander of the French fleet, who was to have 
lowed M. de Ternay, and to have co. operated with 
m Waſhington, inſtead of coming; to the American 


ntinent, ſailed with a large convoy collected from the 


reach iſlands, directly to France. 
The abortive plans of the French and Spaniards, ope- 
ed directly againſt the intereſt of the United States, but 
is was in a ſhort time counterbalanced, by the increaſed 
barraſſments occaſioned to Great Britain, by the armed 
utrality of the northern e and by a rupture with 
olland. 5 
The dern of Ane Britain, had Jong been 
e ſubject of regret and of envy. As it was the intereſt, 
it ſeemed to be the wiſh of European ſovereigns, to 
all themſelves of the preſent favourable moment, to ef- 
aa chumiliation of her maritime grandeur. That the 
g of all nations muſt ſtrike to Britiſh ſhips of war, 
uld not be otherwiſe than mortifying to independent 
ereigus. 
ſe of complaint. The activity and number of Britiſh 
wvatecrs had rendered them objects of terror, not only 
the commercial ſhipping of their enemies, but to the 
y veſſels: belonging to other powers, that were em- 
yed in trading with them. Various litigations had 
en place between the commanders of Britiſh armed 
us, and thoſe who were in the ſervice. of neutral 


vers, reſpecting the extent of that commerce, which 


conſiſtent with a ſtrict and fair neutrality. The Bri- 
inſiſted on the lawfulneſs of ſeizing ſupplies, which 
Vol. II. i D d were 


This haughty demand was not their only 


. 


n * 0 
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claims of Great Britain. Her trading veſſels had ly 


for the rights of neutrality,” and the liberty of commen 


and privateers of the belligerent powers.“ Her Majel 


Tux HIST ORT or | Tur 


were about to be carried to their enemies. hf Haring Ye 
in the habit of commanding on the ſea, they conſiden 
power and right to be ſynonimous terms. As other n 
tions from a dread of provoking their vengeance, 
ſubmitted to their claim of dominion on the ocean, the 
fancied themſelves inveſted with authority to conti 
the commeree of independent nations, when it interfen 
with their views. This haughtineſs worked its owng 
verthrow. The Emprefs of Ruſſia took the lead in «| 
bliſhing a ſyſtem of maritime laws, which ſubverted 


been harraſſed by Britiſh ſcarches and ſeizures, on on 
tence of their carrying on a commerce inconſiſtent v] 
neutrality. The preſent criſis favoured: the re- eſtabiil 
ment of the laws: of nature, in {inks of. Wanken 
of Great Britain. 

A declaration was publibed by the empreſs of Ruft 
addrefled to the courts of London, Verfailles and Madri 
In this it was obſerved © that her Imperial Majeſty hi 
given ſuch convincing proofs of the ſtrict regard ſhe | 


in general, that it might have been hoped her impani 
conduct, would have entitled her ſubjects to the en 
ment of the advantages belonging to neutral nation 
Experience had however proved the contrary; her e. 
jects had been moleſted in their navigation, by the ſhi 


therefore declared . that ſhe found it neceſſary to rem 
theſe vexations which had been offered to the comme n 


of Rufſia, but before ſhe came to any ſerious meaſuei 


ſhe thought it juſt and equitable, to expoſe to the vor 
and particularly tothe belligerent! powers, the princip 
the had adopted for her conduct, which were as tollov 
That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navagatid 
even from port to port, and on the coaſts of the bi. 
gerent powers. That all effects belonging to the bei 
gerent powers, . uld be looked on as free on bo 
ſuch neutral ſhips, with an exception of places aciulh®c 
blocked up or beſieged, and with a proviſo that they 
not carry to the enemy contraband articles.” Theſe e 
© 49/97 | lim 
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aving bel nited by an explanation, ſo as to “ comprehend only 
conſiden l arlike ſtores and ammunition,” her imperial Majeſty de- 
other A ared that ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain theſe” 


ance, HMinciples, aud that with the view of protecting the com- 
cean, I erce and navigation of her ſubjects, ſhe had given or- 
> conttul rs to fit out a conſiderable part of her naval force.“ 
interfenl Inis declaration was communicated to the States General, 
its own e che empreſs of Ruſſia invited them to make a common 

ad in e uſe with her, ſo far as ſuch an union might ſerve te 
verted MM otect commerce and navigation. Similar communi-/ 


$s had l tens and invitations were alſo made to the courts of 
es, on l openhagen, Stockholm and Liſbon. A civil anſwer 
ſiſtent ui s received from the court of Great-Britain, and a very 


dial one from the court of France. On this occa- 
n, it was ſaid by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty “ that what 
er Imperial Majeſty claimed from the belligerent pow- 
s, was nothing more than the rules preſcribed to the 
rench navy.” The Kings of Sweden and Denmark, al- 
formally acceded to the principles and meaſures pro- 
ſed by the empreſs of Ruſſia. The States General did 


*e-eſtah | 
uſurpatio 


s of Rufly 
nd Madri 
lazeſty I” 
rd ſhe | 


f- commendſWc ſame. The Queen of Portugal was the only ſovereign 
er impanidſ$ho refuſed to concur. The powers engaged in this 
the enjof{Wociation. refolved to ſupport . each other againſt any 


ral nato the belligerent nations, who ſhould violate the princi- 
7: her es which had been laid down, in the declaration of the 
»y the ſhighſnpreſs of Ruſſia. 


This combination aſſumed the name of the FP neu- 


Her Majelt 

y to remoſſality- By it a reſpectable guarantee was procured to a 
e comme mmerce, from which France and Spain procured a 
s meaſurWentitul ſupply of articles, eſſentially conducive to a vi- 
'o the warlWrous proſecution of the war. The uſurped authority 


Great Britain on the highway of nature received a 
tal blow. Her embarraſſments from this ſource were 
pravated by the conſideration, that they came from a 
pver in whoſe friendſhip ſhe had confided. 
About the ſame. time the enemies of Great Britain 
re increaſed by the addition of the States General. 
nough theſe two powers were bound to each other, by 
e obligations of treaties, the conduct of the latter had 
ag been conſidered, rather as hoſtile than friendly. 
Few 
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Few Europeans had a greater proipect ** 
American independence than the Hollanders. The con: 
queſt of the United States, would have regained 1 
Great Britain a monopoly of their trade; but the cz. 
bliſhment of their independence promiſed to other nai. 
ons, an equal chance of participating therein. As com. 
merce is the ſoul of the United Netherlands, to hare 
neglected the preſent opportunity of extending it, would 
have been a deviation from their . eſtabliſhed maxims of 
policy. Former treaties framed in diſtant periods, whey 
other views were predominant, oppoſed but a feebl, 
barrier to the claims of preſent intereſt, The paſt ge. 
neration found it to their advantage, to feek the friend. 
ſhip and protection of Great Britain. But they who 
were now. on the ſtage of life, had fimilar inducement 
to ſeek for new channels of trade. Though this could 
not be done without thwarting the views of the court of 
London, their recollection of former favours was not ſuf. 
cient to curb their immediate favorite paſſion. From the 
year 1777, Sir Joſeph Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, had made ſundry repreſentations to their Hiyh 


Mightineſſes of the clandeſtine commerce, carried on be. 


tween their ſubjects and the Americans. He particularly 


| Nated that Mr. Van Graaf, the Governor of St. Euſtz. 
tius, had permitted an illicit commerce with the Ameri. 
cans; and had at one time returned the ſalute of a veſld 
carrying their flag. Sir Joſeph, therefore demanded a 
formal diſavowal of this ſalute, and the diſmiſſion and 
| This inſolent 
demand was anſwered with a puſillanimous temporiſing 
reply. On the 12th of September 1778, a memorial wa 
preſented to the States General, from the merchants and 
others of Amſterdam, in which they complained thu 
their lawful commerce was obſtructed by the ſhips of hi 
Britannic Majeſty. On the 22d of July, 1779, Sir Jo 
ſeph Yorke demanded of the States General, the ſuccour 
which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678: But thi 
was not complied with. Friendly declarations and un: 
friendly actions followed each other in alternate ſucceſls 
on. At length a declaration was publiſhed by the Kin 


of 


immediate recall of Governor Van Graaf, 
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of Great Britain, by which it was announced “ that the 
ſubjects of the United Provinces, were henceforth to be 
conſidered upon the ſame foating with other martial pow- 
ers, not privileged by treaty” Throughout the whole 

of this period, the Dutch by means of neutral ports, 
continued to ſupply the Americans, and the Englith, to 
inſult and intercept their navigation, but open hoſtilities 
vere avoided by both. The former aimed principally at 
the gains of a lucrative commerce, the latter to remove 

all obſtacles which ſtood in the way of their favourite 
ſcheme of conquering-the Americans. The event which 
occaſioned a formal declaration of war, was the capture 

of Henry Laurens. In the deranged ſtate of the Ame- 
rican finances, that gentleman had been deputed by Con- 
preſs, to ſolicit a loan for their ſervice in the United Ne- 
therlands; and alſo to negociate a treaty between them 
and the United States. On his way thither, he was 
taken by the Veſtal frigate commanded by Captain Kep- Sep. 
ple. He had thrown his papers overboard ; but great 
part of them were nevertheleſs recovered without having: 
received much damage. 
the miniſtry, were carefully examined. Among them 
vas found one purporting to be a plan of a treaty of 
amity and commerce, between the States of Holland and 
the United States of America. This had been originally 
drawn up in conſequence of ſome converſation between 
William Lee, whom Congreſs had appointed commiſſi= 
oner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin; and John de 
Neufville, merchant of Amſterdam, as a plan of a treaty 
deſtined to be concluded hereafter : But it had never been 
propoſed either by Congreſs or the States of Holland, 
hough it had received the approbation of the Pen- 
fionary Van Berkel, and of the city of Amſterdam. As 
his was nat an official paper, and had never been read iu 
ongreſs the original was given to Mr. Laurens as a pa- 
der that might be uſeful to him in bis projected negocia- 
ions. This unauthentic paper, which was in Mr. Lau- 
ens? poſſeſſion by accident, and which was ſo nearly ſunk 
v the ocean, proved the ' occaſion of a national war. 
Ihe court. of Great Wini was highly offended at it. 
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Nov. 5. The paper itſelf and ſome others, relating to the ſamy he peace « 
Nov. 10. ſubject were delivered to the Prince of Orange, who laid dination a 
1780. them before the States of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland. A war 
Sir, Joſeph, Yorke, preſented a memorial to.the State f Britiſh 

| General, in which he aſſerted“ That the papers of Mr. g. Euſtati 
Laurens, who:ſtiled himſelf Preſident of the pretended ad long 
Congreſs, had furniſhed the diſcovery of. a plot unex-k. the gr 
ampled in all the annals of the republic. That it appear. yas 2 gene 

ed by theſe papers, that the gentlemen, of Amſterdan equence 'c 

had been engaged in a clandeſtine. correſpondence with |:houndec 

the American rebels, from the month of Auguſt 1778, Wes of co 

and, that inſtructions and full powers had been given by, neighbe 

them for the concluſion, of a treaty of indiſputable amity nent chan 

with thoſe rebels, who were the ſubjects of a ſovereign, u The 1: 

whom the republic was united by the cloſeſt engage; r being n 
ments. He therefore, in the name of his maſter, demand -- Ney mixtur 

ed A formal diſavowal of this irregular conduct, and: ains of c 
prompt ſatisfaction proportioned .to the offence, aud an roperty, 
exemplary puniſhment of the Penſionary Van Berkel ity which 
and his accomplices, as diſturbers of the public peace and Sir Geo 
violaters of the laws of nations. The States Genera eet and a 

- diſavowed the intended treaty of the city of AmſterdamMWrrender t 

and engaged to proſecute the Penſionary according to th lr. de Gr 

| laws of the country; but this was not deemed ſatisfacto- incapab] 
Dec. 20. ry. Sir Joſeph Yorke was ordered to withdravſWhich inve 
from the Hague, and ſoon after a manifeſto again, only. re 

the Dutch was publiſhed in London. This was follow- ie known 

ed by an order of council “ That general repriſals be Tne we: 
granted againſt the ſhips, goods and ſubjects, of the State igious. * 
General.“ Whatever may be thought of the policy ohne. Th. 
this meaſure, its boldneſs. muſt be admired. Great Bri- I with va 
tain, already at war with the United States of AmericaWitation w. 

the monarchies of France and Spain, deliberately reſolvaſiſſerling. , 

on a war with Holland, and at a time when ſhe might the Iſla 

have avoided open hoſtilities. Her ſpirit was ſtill far confſca 

ther evinced by the conſideration that ſhe was deſerteſ h new ar; 

by her friends, and without a ſingle ally. Great mullWutch col 

have been her refources to ſupport ſo extenſive a war Wutch and 

gainſt ſo many hoſtile ſovereigys, but this very abilityMo merch 

by proving that her overgrown power was dangerous ere captu 
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he peace of Europe, furniſhed. an apology for their com- 

ination' againſt her. 
A war' with Holland being reſolved upon, hs Feel 

ff Britiſh vengeance firſt burſt on the Dutch Iſland of 

zt. Euſtatius. * This though intrinſically of little value, 

gad long been the ſeat of an extenſive commerce. It 

as the grand free port of the Weſt-Indies, and as ſuch 

yas a general market and magazine to all nations. In con- 

equence of its neutrality and ſituation, together with its 

nbounded- freedom of trade, it reaped the richeſt har- 

reſts of commerce, during' the ſeaſons of warfare among 

s neighbours. It was in 2 particular manner, a conve- 

nent channel of ſupply to the Americans. 

The Ifland is a natural fortification, | and very 8 

being made ſtrong; but as ite inhabitants were a mot- 

mixture of tranſient perſons, wholly intent on the 

ains of commerce, they were more ſolicitous to acquire 

roperty, than attentive to en thoſe means of fecu- 

ity which the Ifland afforded. - | 

Sir George Rodney and ae ik, with, a 8 1781. 

ect and army, ſurrounded this Ifland, and demanded a Feb. 3. 

rrender thereof and of its dependencies within an hour. 

r. de Graaf returned for anſwer That being utter- 

incapable, of making any defence againſt the force 

hich inveſted the Iſland, he muſt of neceſſity ſurrender 

only recommending the town and its inhabitants to 

de known and uſual clemency of - Britiſh commanders.” 

The wealth accumulated in this barren fpot was pro- 

igious. The whole Iſland ſeemed to be one vaſt inagas , 

ine. The ſtore-houſes were filled, and the beach cover- 

with valuable commodities. Theſe on a moderate cal- 

lation were eſtimated to be worth above three millons 

erling. All this property, together with what was found 

a the Iſland, was indiſeriminately ſeized and declared to 

e confiſcated. This valuable booty was farther increaſed 

y new arrivals. The conquerors for ſome time kept up 

utch colors, which decoyed a number of French, 

Jutch and American veſſels into their hands. Above 

$0 merchant veſſels, moſt of which were richly laden, 

re captured. A Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and five 

fmalk 
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ſmall armed veſſels, ſhared the ſame fate. The ne 


large ſhips, laden with Weſt-India' commodities, had ſi 


I Amfterdam, and ſeveral Americans were great i 
ferers by the capture of this Iſland, and the confiſcati 


Theſe confiding in the acknowledged neutrality of ü 


« been conducted according to the rules and  maxims! 


that they were filled with reſentment for the ſuppl 


leave their wealth. and merchandiae behind them, and 
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nation. 
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bouring Iſlands of St. Martin and Saba were in like my 
ner reduced. Juſt before the arrival of the Britiſh, 


ed from Euſtatius for Holland, under the convoy of 
| thip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodney deſpatched the M 
'harch and Panther, with the Sybil frigate- in yo 
bays fleet. The whole of it was overtaken and captu 

The Dutch Weſt-India company, many of the citize 


of all property found therein, which immediately follc 
ed, but the Britiſh merchants were much more | 


iſland, and in acts of Parliament, had accumulated therd 
great quantities of/Weſt-India produce, as well as of Hi 
ropean goods. They ſtated their hard caſe to Admi 
Rodney and Gen, Vaughan, and contended that the 
connexion with the captured iſland was under the fant 
tion of acts of Parliament, and that their commerce h 


trading nations. To applications of this kind it! 
unſwered, That the iſland was Dutch, every thing in 
was Dutch, was under the protection of the Dutch fly 
and as Dutch it ſhould be treated.“ 

The ſeverity with which the victors eee dr 
on them pointed cenfures not only from the immedis 
ſufferers, but from all Europe. It muſt be ſuppoſt 


which the Americans received through this channt 
but there is alſo reaſon to ſuſpect, that the love of g 
was cloaked under the ſpecious veil of national pol 

The horrors of an univerſah havoc of property we 
realiſed, The merchants and traders were ordered 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters al 
alſo inventories of all their effects, incluſive of an en 
account of all money and plate in their poſſeſſion. 
Jews were deſignated as objects of particular reſentme 
They were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtores, 


dep 
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rt he iſland without knowing the place of their de- 
og. From a natural wiſh, to be. furniſhed with 
ie means af ſupplying their wants, in the place of their 
ture: reſidence, they ſee reted in their wearing apparel, 
ald, ülver and other articles of great value and ſmall 
alk. The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 
wil them. The avarice of the conquerors, effectually 
gunteracted their ingenuity» They were ſtripped, 
arched and deſpoiled of their money and jewels. In 
his ſtate of wretchedneſs, many of the inhabitants were 
ranſported as outlaws and landed on St. Chriſtopher's. 


or them ſuch articles as their ſituation required. The 
ews were ſoon followed by the Americans; ſome of theſe 
bough they had been baniſhed from the United States, 
jg. account of their having taken part with Great Britain, 


he ſovereign, in whoſe ſervice they had previouſly ſuf- 


ordered off the iſland, and laſtly the native Dutch were 
pbliged to ſubmit to the ſame ſentence. Many opulent 


antly reduced to extreme indigence. 


af all nations invited to become purchaſers. The iſland of 
St. Euſtatius became a ſcene of conſtant auctions. There 
never was a better market for buyers. The immenſe 
quantities expoſed for ſale, reduced the price of many ar- 
icles far below their original coſt. Many of the com- 
nodities. ſold on this occaſion, bella in the hands of 
heir new purchaſers, as effectual ſupplies to the enemies 
ff Great Britain, as they could have been in caſe the iſland 
Jad not been captured. The ſpirit of gain, which led 
he traders of St. Euſtatius to ſacrifice the intereſts of 


he friends of humanity, who wiſh that war was exter- 
minated from the world, or entered into only for the at- 
ninment of national juſtice, muſt be gratified when they 
$"< told, that this anexampled rapacity was one link in 
be great chain of cauſes which, as hereafter ſhall be ex- 
Vor. II. a e plained, 


5 


be aſſembly of that ifland with | great humanity, provided 


yere baniſhed a ſecond time by the conquering troops of 


ered. The French merchants and traders were next 


jerſons in conſequence of theſe proceedings, were in- 


In the mean time public ſales were advertiſed, and Perks | 


Great Britain, influenced the conquerors to do the ſame. 
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| 's r attachment to the cauſe of independence. They had 
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A 
plained, brought on the great event in the Cheſapel, The m 
which gave peace to contending nations. While Avi... and 
miral Rodney and his officers were bewildered, in thy 3 
ſales of confiſcated property at St. Euſtatius, and eſpeci. Raute 5 to 
ally while his fleet was weakened, by a large detachmen egiments, 
ſeat off to convoy their booty to Great Britain, dhe e 
French were filently executing a well digeſted ſcheme res of 
which affured them a naval ſuperiority on the American to quell 1 
coaſt, to che total ruin of the Britiſh intereſt i in the Uni- as killed 
ex Stars,” 2 8 oY : * 5 1 . 5 | piſtols, as 
Bonn 1 r | but if | 
af dener 0 1 A P. xh. 3 
A0 1 44% | 
The revolt of we: n W: 905 part of the Ferſy "Ne ws 0 
troops diſtreſſes of the American army, nal in vaſ. Feng 
on of Vi irginia. TRE 4 5 x; 
2 
3 HOU GH General Arnold's ſt to his country-liſſef 1300 r 
men pre oduced no effect, in detaching the Toldien Needed in 


of "America from the unproductive ſervice of Congreſ o Prince! 
their ſteadineſs could not be accounted for, from ann body 
melioration of their circumſtances. They till remainel formerly 


without. pay, and without ſuch cloathing as the feaſonWnander. 


required. They could not be induced to enter the Br; No preven 
tiſh. ſervice, but their complicated diſtreſſes at lenoth|ſWoce. T 
broke out into deliberate mutiny. This event which had their imn 
been long expected, made its firſt threatening appearanceſWcadily ſu 
in the Pennſylvania line. The common foldiers enliſted Þcen uſed 
in that State, were for the moſt part natives of Ireland purpoſes 
but though not bound to America by the accidental fad no ol 
of | birth, they were inferior to none in diſcipline, courage them, 
rofeſſior 
Congr 
eneral « 
Witherſp 
olters v 
x redreſs 
Every th 
my time 
e Britit 


been but a few months before, the moſt active inſtr uments 
in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut troops, and hal 
on all occaſions done their duty to admiration. An am: 
biguity in the terms of their inliſtment, farniſhed a pretext 
for their conduct. A great part of them were enliſted 
for three years' or during the war, the three years were 
expired, and the men iofiſted that the choice of ſtaying oi 
going 1 remained with them, while the officers contended 
that the choice was in the Stare. PP oo 
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The mutiny was excited by the non- commiſſioned of- 
ficers and privates, in the night of the iſt of January 
1781, and ſoon became ſo univerſal in the line of that 
State as to defy all oppoſition. The whole, except threg 
egiments, upon a ſignal for the purpoſe, turned out un- 
er arms without their officers, and declared for a re- 
dreſs of grievances. 'The. officers in vain endeavoured 


was killed in attempting it. Gen. Wayne preſented his 
piſtols, as if about to fire on them; they held their buy 


but if you fire you are a dead man,” We are not gor 
ing to the enemy, on the contrary, if they were now to 
ome out, you ſhould ſee us fight under your orders with 
den alacrity as ever; but we will be no longer amuſ- 
d, we are determined on obtaining what is our. juſt due.“ 

Deaf to arguments and entreaties, they to the number 


eeded in good order with their arms and ſix field pieces 
o Princeton. They elected temporary officers from their 
wn. body, and appointed a Serjeant Major, who had 
formerly deſerted from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
nander. Gen, Wayne forwarded proviſions after them, 
o prevent their plundering the. country for their ſubſiſt- 
nce. They invaded no man's property, farther than 
had heir immediate neceſſities made unavoidable. This was 
ne eadily ſubmitted to by the inhabitants, who had long 
ſtel een uſed to exactions of the ſame kind, levied for ſimilar 
nd, purpoſes by their lawful rulers. They profeſſed that they 
fad no object in view, but to obtain what was juſtly dus 
o them, nor were er ene inconſiſtent with that 
rofeſſion. 


eneral Sullivan, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Atlee and Dr. 
Witherſpoon; to procure an accommodation. The re- 
olters were reſolute in refuſing any terms, of which 
| redreſs of their grievances was not the foundation. 
Every thing aſked of their country, they might at 
of ny time after the 6th of January, have obtained from 
dedibc Britiſh, by paſſing over into New-York, This they 
" = refuſed 


zo quell them. Several were wounded, and a captain 


onets to his breaſt and ſaid ** We love apd reſpect yon, 


pf 1 300 moved off in a body from Morriſtown, and pro- 


Congreſs ſent a committe ww their W conſiſting « of 
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fences-to have the pay due them from 'Congreſs fai 
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refuſed. Their ſufferings had exhauſted: their patience bi 
not their patriotiſm. ' Sir Henry Clinten, by confident 
al meſſengers, offered to take them under the protedtion | 
of the Britiſh government=--to pardon all their paſt ofheſe diſp: 
e exerti 
laflachuſe 
land; ar 
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fully made up, without any expeRation of military fer 
vice in return, although it would be received if volm 
rily offered. It was recommended to them to move be. 
Hind the South river, and it was promiſed, thut a detach. 
ment of Britiſh troops ſhould be in readineſs for thei 
protection as ſoon as defired. In the mean time, the 
troops paſſed over from New-York to Staten-Iſland, an 
the neceſſary arrangements were made for moving them 
into New-Jerſey, whenſoever they might be wanted. The 
royal commander was not leſs diſappointed than ſurpriſ. 
ed to find that the faithful, though revolting ſoldiers 
difdained his offers. The meſſengers of Sir Henry Clin 
ton were ſeized and delivered to Gen. Wayne. Prefideit 
Reed and General Potter were appointed, by the cou. 
eil of Pennſylvania, to accommodate matters with the 
revolters. They met them at Princeton, ard agreed to 


diſmiſs all whoſe terms of enliſtment were completed ſie deepeſt 
and admitted the oath of each ſoldier to be evidence ined again 
his own caſe. A board of officers tried and condemnei d from Ki 
the Britiſh ſpies, and they were inſtantly executed. Fre next da 
ſident Reed offered a purſe of 100 guineas to the mutirevent th 
peers, as a reward of their fidelity, in delivering up theſſſſenue bei 
fpies; but they refuſed to accept it, ſaying © That wha ſent 1 
they had done was only a duty they owed their coun: thont ai 
try, and that they neither defired nor would receive und. 
reward but the approbation of that country, for which{Poel Spro: 
207 had ſo often fought and bled.” 5 utes were 
By theſe healing meaſures the revolt was completehiſers whict 
quelled; but the complaints of the foldiers being found to a 
ed in juſtice, were firſt redreſſed. Thoſe whoſe time it round. T. 
ſervice was expired obtained their diſcharges, and othenfWvolt, up 
had their arrears of pay in a great meafure made up tree of 
them. A general amneſty cloſed the bnfinefs, On ili preſen 
occafion, the commander! in chief ſtared ina circular imouſly { 
ger to the W ed baten the well founded complai on the 
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F his army; and the impoſſibility of keeping cham to- 
ether, under the preſſure of ſuch a variety of ſuffer- 
3s. General Knex was requeſted to be the bearer of 
heſe diſpatches; and to urge the States to an immedi- 
e exertion for the relief of the ſoldiers. He vilited 
Aachufertts, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut and Rhode- 
land; and with great earneſtnefs and equal ſucceſs, deſ- 
bed the wants of the army, Maſſachuſetts gave 24 
yer dollars to each man of her line; and alſo furniſtied 
em with ſome cloathing. Orher States about ” ſame 
me made fimilur advances. 

The ſpirit of mutiny proved coptagious. a 160 
f the Jerſey troops followed the example of the Penn- 
fvania line; but they did not conduct with equal ſpirit, 
or with equal prudence. They committed ſundry acts 
f outrage againſt particular officers, while they affected 
be ſubmiſfive-to others. Major General Howe, with 
conſiderable force, was ordered to take methods for 
ducing them to obedience. Convinced that there 
a5 no medium between dignity and ſervility, but coer- 
jon, and that no other remedy could be applied without 
de deepeſt wound to the ſervice, he determined to pro- 
ed againſt them with decifion. General Howe march- 
from Kingwood about widnight; ; and by thedawning of 


e next day, had his men in four different poſitions, to 


revent the revolters from making their eſcape. Every 
venue being ſecured, Colonel Barber of the Jerſey line 
as ſent to them, with orders immediately to parade 
thont arms; and to march to a particular ſpot of 
ound. Some heſitation appearing among them, Co- 
nel Sproat was directed to advance, and only five mi- 
utes were given to the mutincers to comply with the or- 
ers which had heen fem them. This had its effect, and 
ey to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
round. The Jerfey officers gave a lift of the leaders of the 


ree of the greateſt offenders. A field court martial 
a5 preſently held upon theſe three, and they were una- 
imoufly ſentenced ro death. Two of them were execut- 
ona the ſpot, and the executioners were ſelected from 
among 


January 
1781, 
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volt, upon which General Howe defired them to felect 
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among the moſt active in the mutiny. The men were dw ted to a 
ed into platoons, and made public conceſſions to their of nce of p 
cers, and promiſed by: future hoods condutt, to. atone fie garriſo 
paſt offences. n military 
Theſe mutinies ebe hs _— but did not pr aſon to 
duce permanent relief to the army. Their wants wi equent ca 
reſpe& to proviſions were only partially ſupplied, a ort Schuy 
by expedients from one ſhort time to another. The moser, were 
uſual was ordering an officer to ſeize on provifions wheiarving'gar 
ever found. This differed from robbing only in its bytle or no 
ing done by authority for the public ſervice, and in Hr or ſpec! 
officer being always directed to give the proprietor Wn army t 
certificate, of the quantity and quality of what was takelliſhc deficier 
from him. At firſt ſome reliance was placed on thelences,. an 
certificates as vouchers to ſupport a future demand de war; | 
the United States; but they ſoon became ſo common; ph diſſolv. 
to be of little value. Recourſe was ſo frequently had fſreftion op 
coercion, both legiſlative- and military, that the peopl heſe eve 
not only loſt confidence in public credit but - becaniſſta, Fron 
impatient under all exertions of authority, for forcin edit, it h 
their property from them. That an army ſhould be ken could 1 
together under ſuch circumſtances, ſo far exceeds credi culate. 
bility as to make it neceſſary to produce ſome evidenqſr by the « 
of the fact. The American General Clinton in a letter Han indep 
General Waſhington dated at Albany, April 16th 170 ang the 
wrote as follows. © There is not now (independent M reſour 
fort Schuyler) three days proviſion in the whole depan carried 
ment for the troops in caſe of an alarm, nor any proſpeſſhl of gol 
of procuring any. The recruits of the new levics, Mo the U 
cannot receive, becauſe I have nothing to give thenench and 
The Canadian families, I have been obliged to depri French: 
of their ſcanty pittance, contrary to every principle iſ were m 
humanity. The quartermaſter's department is totally ui by Ge! 
leſs, the public armory has been ſhut up for near thifarly by 
weeks, and a total ſuſpenſion of every military operatidſt to the 
has enſued.” Soon after this General Waſhington vi occafic 
obliged to apply 9000 dollars, ſent by the State of Maßes a ſut 
ſachuſetis for the payment of her troops to the uſe rity for 
the quartermaſter's department, to enable him to trau United 
port provians from the adjacent States. Before ” COS alſo abo 
| ente 
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ited to adopt this bepe net, he had conſumed every 
nce of proviſion, which had been kept as a reſerve in 
* garriſon of Weſt-Point; and had ſtrained impreſs 
military force, to ſo great an extent, that there was 
aſon to apprehend the inhabitants, irritated by ſuch 
equent calls, would proceed to dangerous inſurrections. 
ort Schuyler, Weſt-Point, and the poſts up the North 
er, were on the point of being abandoned by their 
arving garriſons. At this period of the war, there was 
tle of no circulating medium, either in the form of pa- 
r or ſpecie, and in the neighbourhood of the Ameri- 
n army there was a real want of neceſſary proviſions. 
he deficiency of the former occaſioned many inconve- 
ences, and an unequal diſtribution” of the burdens of 
e war; but the inſufficiency of the latter, had well 
oh diſſolved the army, and laid the country in _ 
rection open to Britiſh excurſions. 

heſe events were not unforeſeen by the bullets of Ame- 
. From the progreſſive depreciation' of their bills of 
edit, it had for ſome time paſt occurred, that the pe- 
dd could not be far diſtant, when they would ceaſe to 
culate. This criſis which had been ardently wiſhed 
by the enemies, and dreaded by the friends of Ame- 
an independence, took place in 1781; but without re- 
ing the hopes of the one, or the fears of the other. 
w reſources were providentially opened, and the war 
carried on with the ſame vigor as before. A great 
| of gold and filver was about this time introduced 
0 the United States, by a beneficial trade with the 
nch and Spaniſh-Weſt-India iſlands, and by means of 
French army in Rhode-Ifland. Pathetic repreſentati- 
were made to the miniſters of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
by General Waſhington, Dr. Franklin, and parti- 
arly by Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens, who was 
t to the court of Verſailles as a ſpecial miniſter on 
' occaſion. The King of France gave the United 
tes a ſubſidy of ſix millons of livres, and became their 
rity for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe in 
United: Netherlands. A regular ſyſtem of finance 
co alſo about this time adopted. All matters relative to 
Nt ; the 
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proviſion made for their future redemption, was 
xe. than would have been born by any people, who 
iceired that their rulers had ſeparate intereſts or views 


ation of a lawful ſucceſſor have often excited greater 
mmotions in royal governments, than took place in 
United States on the ſudden extinction of their whole 
ent money. The people ſaw the neceſſity which 
mpelled their rulers to act in the manner they had 


untry was their object, quietly ſubmitted to meaſures, 
ich under other circumſtances, would ſcarcely have 


Ns. 5 


While tha: Aincrieans;were e ſuffering. the eben 
amities which introduced the year 1781, their adver- 


had not conducted the war in the manner, moſt like- 


llitary critics in particular, found fault with them for 
eping a large army idle at New-York, which they ſaid 
properly applied, would have been ſufficient to make 
ceſsful impreſſions, at one and the ſame time, on ſe- 
al of the States. The Britiſh ſeem to have calculat- 


iment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
ing military operations. Thie war raged in that year, 
only in the vicinity of Britiſh head quarters at New- 
erk, but in Georgia, South-Carolina, North-Caroli- 
and in Virginia. The latter State from its peculiar 
lation, and from the modes of building, planting and 
ing, which had been adopted by the inhabitants, is 
ricularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 


zether with the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held 
the confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
* State the objec of particular attention. To favour 
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ſaine after à currency of five years, without any a- 


om themſelves. The demiſe of one king and the o | 


ge, and being well convinced that the good of the 


en e ane lives and fortunes of their au- 


ies were carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
u, Which had ever been attempted. ſince the war. It 
d often been ohjected to the Britiſh commanders, that 


to. effect the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. 


the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 


ny is maſter, of the Cheſapeak, Theſe circumſtances, | 


Vo L. II. F f | lord 
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Jan. 5 
1781. 


Jan. 20. 


March 8 


Feb. 9. 


teved country, The invaders landed abqut 15 miles 


royal army committed ſimilar devaſtations. 


giais, induced General Waſhington to detach the N 


72 | Tas HISTO RT "OP uE 
lord Cornwallis deſigns in the ſouthern: States, ” 


A 


Gen. Leſlie, / with about 2000 men, Hap been detach 21 gu 
from New-York to the Cheſapeak, in the latter en 15 tool 
1780; but ſubſequent events: induced his lordſhip to. a of 
der him from Virginia to Charleftoti, with the viey rom G. 
his more effectually eo- Operating with the army under Per Ae 
own immediate command. Soon after the departure; Irgioia. 
Seneral Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded: by anoi jan, the U 
party from New-York. This was commanded by 64 wad: th 
Arnold, now a'Brigadier in the royal army. His fy of nearl: 
conlifted of about 1600 men, and was ſupported by either ! 


a number of armed veſſels as enabled him to comming 


tenſive ravages, on the unprotected coaſts of that wel 2 


rſaries. 

irfied to 
e expedi 
zoger. of 
ymen. 
ewport, 
ork, wil 
is diſtin 
toga had 
rnold ſo 
fore the: 


low Richmond, and in two days marched into the toy 
where they deſtroyed large quantities of tobacco, | 
rum, fail-cloth and other merchandize. Succeflivet 
eurſions were mide to ſeveral other places, in which! 


Isa about a fortnight, they marched'into Portſud 
and began to fortify it. The loſs they ſuſtained from 
feeble oppoſition of the diſperſed inhabitants was in 
ſiderable. The havoc made by General Arnold, andt 
apprehenſion of a defign to fix a permanent poſt id 


litia wh 
quis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American ja. open t 
try, to that State, and alſo to urge the French in Rhoſhortſmout 
Hand to co-operate with him in attemptitig to capi an body 
Arnold and his party. The French commanders eag April t 
ly cloſed with the propoſal. Since they had landed in up tha 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratifying t ty. O 
paſſion for military fame, had yet preſented itſelf. Mer they 
rejoiced at that which now offered, and indulged a chm the t 
ful hope of rendering effential ſervice to their allies, Ninded by 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party. With Wy reſiſta 
view, their fleet with 1500 additional men on board, il At pe... 
ed from Rhode-Ifland for Virginia. D'Eſtouches, co, a 
ſince the death of de Ternay on the preceding DecenlM... day 
had commanded the French fleet, previous to the ſai uſe, and 


of his whole naval. force, diſpatched the 9 


ur. 0 
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four gun ip, and two krig like; with orders to deſ- 
by the Britiſh ſhips and frigates in the Cheſapeak. 

heſe took or deſtroyed ten veſſels, and captufed the Ro- 
jalus of 44 guns. Arbuthnot with a Britiſn fleet ſail- 
from Gardi ner's- bay in purſuit of D'Eſtouches. The 
mer overtook and engaged the latter off the capes of 
ſirginia. The Britiſh-had the advantage of more guns 
un the French, but the latter were much more ſtrongly 
el than the former. The conteſt berween the fleets 
9s nearly balanced, ended without the loſs of a Thip 
0 helther fide; but the Britiſh obtained the fruits of vie- 


aries. The fleet of his moſl Chriſtian Majeſty re- 
ted to Rhoderlſland, without effecting the object of 
e expedition. Thus was Arnold ſaved from imminent 
iger of falling into the hands of his exaſperated eoun- 
ymen. The day before the French fleet returned to 
ewport, a convoy. arrived in the Cheſapeak from New- 
ork, with Major Gen. Philips and about Zoo men. 
is diſtinguiſhed officer, who having been taken at S4- 
toga had been lately exchanged, was appointed to be 
mmander of the royal forces in Virginia. Philips and 
rnold ſoon made à junction, and carried every thing 
fore them. They ſucceſſively defeated thoſe bodies of 
llitia which came in their way. The whole country 
as open to their excurſions. On their embarkation from 
ortſmouth, a detachment viſited York-town, but oa 
ain body proceeded to Williamſburgh. On the 2 
April they reached Chickapowing: A party coded, 
up that river 10 or 12 miles, and deſtroyed much pro- 
ty. On the 24th they landed at City-point, and ſoon 
er they marched for Peterſburgh. About one mile 
ym the town they were oppoſed by a ſmall-force com- 
anded by Baron Steuben; but this after making! a Sal- 
M reſiſtance was compelled to retreat. | 
Ar Peterſburgh they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads of to- 
cco, a ſhip and a number of ſmall veſſels, Within 
ree days one party marched to Cheſterfield court- 
| uſe, and burned a range of barracks, and 300 barrels of 
Wur. On the ſame day, another party under the com- 
mand 
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ſo far as to fruſtrate the whole ſcheme of their ad- 


arch 
25s 


d April 22 
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27 
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mand of Gen: Arnold marched! to Qtborne' 8. Aby 
. four miles above that place, a ſmall marine "Wh U 


upon him with deciſive effect from the banks of the 


amount. With this expedition, Major Gen. Philips u 
| minated a life, which in all his previous operations bad be 
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drawn up to oppoſe him. Gen. Arnold ſent a flag! Campe 
treat with the commander of this fleet, but he declaa + + 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon i N R 
- refuſal, Arnold advanced with ſome artillery, andi fin T Y 


Charlef| 
ver. Two ſhips and ten ſmall veſſels loaded with tobx vancing 
co, cordage, flour, &c. were captured. Four ſhinffl:ng-th-( 

ive brigantines and a number of ſmall veſſels were bun or the v 
or ſunk. The quantity of tobacco taken or deſtroy A meric 
in this fleet, exceeded 2000 hogſheads,. and the whi ind ſup 
was effected without the loſs of a ſingle man, on the f of che! 

of the Britiſh. The royal forces then marched up i not adn 
fork till they arrived at Mancheſter. There they i to mare 
ſtroyed 1200 hogſheads of tobacco; returning then miles, 

they made great havoc at Warmic. They deſtroyed i jowed f 
ſhips on the ſtocks, and in the river, and a large tau defrayir 
of rope walks. A magazine of 500 barrels of flo bn, cot 
with a number of warchouſes, and of tan houſes, all fi 1780, 
with their reſpective commodities, were alſo conſuui was un; 
in one general conflagration. On the gth of May . lief of 
returned to Peterſburgh, having in the courſe of the pf They ſe 

ceding three weeks, deſtroyed property to an imme] whoſe 


The no 


was let 
Full of glory. At early periods of his military career, 


Greene 
different occaſions of a preceding war, he had gained ii whoſe 
full approbation of Prince Ferdinand, under whom! erperie 

had ſeryed in Germany. As an officer he was univ The 
ſally admired. . Though much of the devaſtations ep Auguft 
mitted by the troops under his command, may be vie latter e 
cated on the principles of thoſe who hold that che rig At chi 
and laws of war, are of equal obligation with the rig Gen. 
and laws of humanity; yet the friends of his fame, hi equalle 
ręaſon to regret that he did not die three weeks ſoon” Expref 

a r Ie. Un ä vere u. 
was th 
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gp coorie 4 1762. Operations in the fk gs e 
3 a 5 and Georgia. 


"HE ſucceſſes which, with a few checks, flowed the 
* Britiſh' arms fince they had reduced Savannah and 
Charleſton, encouraged them to purſue their object by ad- 
dancing from ſouth to north. A vigorous invaſion of 
North-Carolina was therefore projected, for the buſineſs 
of the winter which followed Gen. Gates? defeat. The 
Americans were ſenſible of the neceſſity of reinforcing, 
and ſupporting their fouthern army, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army would 
not admit of being farther weakened, nor was there time 
bo march ober the intervening diſtance of ſeven hundred 
miles, but if men could have been procured and time al- 


u lowed for marchiog them to South- Carolina, money for 
any defraying the unavoidable expences of their tranſportati- 
lo on, could not be commanded, either in the latter end of 


1780, or the firſt months of 1781. Though Congreſs 
was unable to forward either men or money, for the re- 
lief of the Southern States, they did what was equivalent. 
They ſent them a general, whoſe head was a council, and 
whoſe military talents were equal to a reinforcement. 
The nomination of an officer for this important truſt, 
was left to Gen. Waſhington. He mentioned General 
Greene, adding for reaſon „ that he was an officer in 
whoſe abilities and integrity, from a long and intimate 
experience, he had the moſt entire confidence.“ 

The army after its defeat and diſperſion on the 16th of 
Auguſt 1790, rendeavouſed at Hillſborough. In the 
latter end of the year they advanced to Charlotte-Town. 
At chis place Gen. Gates transferred the command to 
Gen. Greene. The manly reſignation of the one, was 
equalled by the delicate diſintereſtedneſs of the other. 


were reciprocally exchanged. Greene upon all occaſions, 
was the vindicator of Gates“ reputation. In his letters 
and converſation, he uniformly maintained that his pre- 
deceffor, had failed in no part of his military duty, and 


that 


Expreffions' of ciyility, and acts of friendſhip and attention 
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1781. that he had deſerved ſueceſs, though he could not con. W nds ac. 
mand it. Within a few hours after Greene t took charge left for ſ 


of the army a report was made of a gallant enterprize of Waoprets- 
Lieut. Col. Waſhingron. Being out on a foraging excur. {ad at th 
fion, he had penetrated within 13 miles of Camden, u a dit 
Clermont the ſeat of Lieut. Col, Rigely of the Britif the utmo 


militia. This was fortified by. a block houſe, and en. ons wit] 
compaſſed by an abbatis, and was defended by upwards of iſ co:0p 
one hundred of the inhabitants, who had ſubmitted w and ob 
the Britiſh government. | Lieut, Col. Wafhingron ad-. {Was che f 
vanced with his cavalry, and planted the trunk of a pine {If dange 
tree, ſo as to reſemble a. field piece. The lucky moment Rand: {t1}] 
was ſeized and a peremptory demand of an immediate ſur. WW" the lat 
a render was made, when the garriſon was impreſſed with ind with 
the expectation of an immediate cannonade in caſe of their Nhe imp: 
refuſal. The whole ſurrendered at diſcretion, without lem to 
ſhot on either fide. This fortunate incident, through the of oppoſi 
ſuperſtition to which moſt men are more or leſs ſubjea, Nit vlei 
was viewed by the army as a preſage of ſucceſs under their Mpbabited, 
pew commander. oods-4-t 
When Gen. Greene 1 the command, 10 found the W# numb 
troops had made a practice of going home without per- ines, wei 


miſſion, ſtaying ſeveral days or wecks, and then returning Ar. By 
to camp.' Determined to Enforce ſtrict diſcipline, he gave equired a 
gut that he would make an example of the firſt deſerter I for 
of the kind he caught. One ſuch being ſoon taken, was em as ( 
accordingly ſhot, at the head of the army, drawn up to ere ada 
be ſpectators of the puniſhment. This had the defired et- ener de 
fect, and put a ſtop to the dangerous practice. 5 cal judg. 
The whole ſouthern army at this time conſiſted of W's real f 
about 2000 men, more than half of which were militia W With 
The regulars had been for a long time without pay, and Pen. Gre 
were very deficient in cloathing. All ſources of ſupply gular fo 
from Charleſton were in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, and no em the 
imported article could be obtained from a diſtance leſs thror 
than 200 miles. The procuring of proviſions for this Mmmand, 
mall force was a matter of difficulty. The paper cur- ith a ref 
rency was depreciated ſo far, as to be wholly unequal t f South. 
the purchaſe of even ſuch ſupplies as the country afford. th the n 
ed. Hard money had not a phyſical exiſtence in anf e Fedee 
Han | 


ki rat to the Americans. The only eeldiiece 1981.1 
gelt for ſupplying che army was by the arbitrary mode of "DV 
;inprefs. To ſeize on the property of the inhabitants, 
ud at the fame time to preſerve their kind affections, 
42s a difficult buſineſs and of delicate execution, but of 
de utmoſt moment, as it furniſhed the army with provi- 
fons. without impairing the diſpoſition of the inhabitants 
cooperate with it in recovering the country. This 
brand object called for the united efforts of both. Such 
as the ſituation of the country, that it wes almoſt equal- 
Iy dangerous for the American army to go forward or 
od ſtill. Inu the firſt caſe every thing was hazarded; 
1 the laſt the confidence of the people would be loſt, 
ind with it all proſpect of being ſupported by them. 
The impatience of the ſuffering” exiles and others, led 
hem to urge the adoption of raſh meaſures. The mode 
pf oppoſition/ chey preferred was the leaſt likely to effect 
leit ultimate wiſhes. The nature of the country thioly 
bhabited; abounding with ſwamps, and covered with 
o0ds-4-the inconũderable force of the American army, 
he number of the diſaffected, and the want of magas 
w weighed with Gen. Greene to prefer a partizan 
By cloſe application to his new profeſſion, he had 
ky a ſcientific knowledge of the principles and max- 
us for conductiag wars in Europe but confidered 
was {bem ds often - inapplicable to America. When they 
to ere adapted to his circumſtances he uſed them, but 
ef. ener deviated from them, and followed his own prac- 
cal judgement, founded on a reer Aung view of 
s real ſituation. 
With an Inonbderabie army, miſerably N 
en. Greene took the field againſt a ſuperior Britiſh 
gular fofce, which had marched in triumph 2095 miles 
om the ſea coaſt, and was fluſhed with ſucceſſive victo- 
through a whole campaign. Soon after he took the 
dmmand, he divided his force and ſent Gen. Morgan 
ich 2 reſpectable detachment to the weſtern extremity 
f South - Carolina, and about the ſame time marched 
th the main body to Hick” s-creek, on the north fide of 
e Pedet, Oppoſite to Cheraw-Hill. 
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2 
178 t. After the general ſubmiſſion of the militia in the yeah Ca 
1780, 4 revolution took place highly favourable to the in i Pick 
_ tereſt of America. The reſidence of the Britiſh, army, TRY. 
inſtead of increaſing, the real Friends to royal govern erm o 
ment, diminiſhed their number, and added new vigor '*% ſero! 

to the, oppoſite, party. The Britiſh. had: à poſt in Niney i {ps of 
fix for thirteen months, during which time the country uſkiingt 
was filled with rapine, violence and murder. Applicz- M unted 
tions were daily, made for redreſs, yet in that whole pe- ha 
riod, there was not. a ſingle inſtance wherein Puniſh» Wick t 
* . was inflicted, either on the ſoldiery or, the tories Nan 
The people ſoon found that there was no ſecurity fen infa 
their lives, liberties or property, under the military go ALL os 
vernment of Britiſh officers, careleſs of their eivil right F cler 
The peaceable citizens were reduced to that uncommon g compl 
diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear from-oppreflion, boy adv 
than reſiſtance. They therefore moſt ardently wiſhed fail. of wn 

an American force. Under theſe favourable circum: der his 
ſtances General Greene detached General Morgan, ere 
take a poſition in that diſtrict. The appearance of thi. 4 
force, a ſincere attachment to the cauſe of independence tir adva 
and the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, induced ſeveral advan 
perſons to reſume their arms, , and to ae in concert wing Opstina 

the continental troops. fy ry. Ir 
When this irruption was made. jon, LED diftrid de f 
Ninety fix, lord Cornwallis was far advanced; in his pre ut fort 
parations for the invaſion of North-Carolina. To leat ia he 
General Morgan in his rear, was contrary. to, militar beard; 
policy. In order therefore to drive him from this ſtation fatal tro 

and to deter the inhabitants from joining him, Lieut: ple wa 
nant Colonel Tarleton was ordered to procked with abou. 11 ene 
1100 men and “ puſh him to the utmoſt.” He had un occaft 
field pieces, and a ſuperiority of infantry in the ProPWnce- fell 
tion of five to four, and of cavalry in the porportion me wn. 
three to one. Beſides this inequality of force, two thirſt been e 

| of the troops under General Morgan were militia. Wil lllery' w 
Jan. 17. theſe fair proſpects of ſucceſs, Tarleton engaged Morgaſſhofuſion 
178 1. at the Cowpens, with the expectation of driving him ole in 14;; 
of South-Carolina. The latter drew up his men in ulld to x 
lines. The whole of the ſouthern militia, with 190 fron: 200d 
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hte donor put "under hs command of Cois- 


aced à fe hundred yards. before the ſecond, with orders 
form on the right of the ſecond, whep forced to retire. 
Me ſecond. line. conſiſted of the light infautry, and a 
ups of Virginia miilitia riflemen. Bieutenant Colonel 
falhiagton, wirh his cavalry. and about 45 militia men, 
united and equipped with ſwords, were drawn up at 
me diſtanct in the rear of the whole, The open wood 
Lwhich they were formed, was neither ſecured in front, 
nk or Tear. On the ſide of the Britiſh, che light le- 
on infantry and fuſileers, though worn dowu with ex- 
eme fatigue, were ordered to form in line. Before 
is order was executed, the line, though far from be- 
g complete, was led to the attack by Tarleton himſelf. 
hey: advanced with a ſhout and poured in an inceſſant 
e of muſcjuetry. Colonel Pickens directed the men 
der his command to reſtraity their fire, till the Bri- 
þ were within forty or fifty yards. This order though 
etuted with great firmneſs was not ſufficient to repel 
tie advaticing foes- The militia fell back. The Bri- 
k advanced: and engaged the ſecond line, which after 
ME; conflict was compelled to retreat to the ca- 
In, this criſis! Lieutenant Colonel Waſhington 
15 a ſucceſsful charge on Captain Ogilvie, who with 
jout forty! dragoons, was cutting down the militia, and 
iced them to retreat in confuſion. Lieutenant Colonel 
dward, almoſt. at the ſame moment rallied the conti- 
nal troops and charged with fixed bayonets. The ex- 
ple was inſtantly followed by. the militia, Nothing 
uld exceed the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the Bri- 
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the'whole. Two hundred and fifty horſe which had 
dt been engaged fled with precipitation. The pieces of 
lillery were ſcized by the Americans; and the greateſt 
Infuſion took place among the infantry. While they 
ere in this ſtate of diſorder, Lieutenant Colonel Howard 
led ro them, to lay down their arms, and promiſed 
em good quarter. Some hundreds . the offer 


h occaſioned by theſe unexpected charges. Their ad- 
inte fell back on their rear, and communicated a panic 


Vol. II. © and 


175 1. 


Pickens Theſe formed the firſt line, and were ad- dN 


433 


7 


ne. The first Wes e e the 71h, 


10 the Americas miia. A party which had been i 


e Woundad. l .tavet 5 G 15 anita 


| eflential injury tothe Britiſh intereſt; than 'was/equival 


and before the reſerve; had taken its ground. He 


| N anale norihwardly was not inattentive to the fecurity 
| Eon), Beſides the forte at Charteſton, hel 
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two Britiſh light infaorry companies, laid down: their a; 


ſome diſtanse in the rear 10 guard the baggage, wal 
only body of iofautry that eſcaped. The officer of i 
detachment on beiring of Tarlcton's defent, 1 
great part of the baggage, aud retreatied- to lord Cori 
Wallis. Upwards of \ 30D of che Beitiſn were kitted 
wounded, and, above 300 priſoners were: taken. | Fig 
buodred mutkets,; 300. held pieces, 35 baggage waghar 
and 1100.dragdyn horſes foll into the Hands of the 00 
ele. The e has i; 1h th:1men: JOU 


General Morgan's os cab on 118 e . 
vas. henoured by Congreſs with a gold medal Dheys er ih 
ſo preſented medals of ſilver io Lieutenant Dolonels Wa 1 5 
zngton and Howard, à ſword to colonel Pickens, a H f © 
vet wajority to Edward Giles che General's aid ut cu 0 fe 
and à Captaincy to Baron Glaſsbeck. Lieutenant Cela = s 
Tarleton hitherto triumphant in a variety of ſkirmi un of 


on this occaſton loſt his laurels, though he was ſupport Veampe 


eror, a 
born walli 


ved int. 


ad all the preceding advantages he had gained. wd ni 
ores feſt link in a chain af cauſes which finally ant 
[down ruin, both in North add Bouth Carolina on d py 
royal igterpſt. ' That impetuoſity uf Tarleton which ! 4 88 70 
acquired him great feputation, when on farmer 'occaſi 
he had ſurpriſed an incavtious enemy, or attacked a yat 
ſtruck militia, was at this time the decaflon of his m 
Impatient of delay he engaged with fatigued troops, 
led them on to action, before they were praperly form 


by the 74th regiment, one battalion of the 7ſt, and 
-comphnics of light infantry; and his nepulſe diil m 


alſo guilty of a great overſight in not bringing up a0 
1lumn of cavalry to ſupport and improve the - adyantd 
* had gained when che Americans retreated: . 

Lord Cornwallis though preparing to extend his « 


a confident 
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ns: from which central ſituation they might eaſily be 
ons- To facilitate the intended operations againtt 


t 300 men from Charlefton, aud à ſmall marine 
ce took poſſeſion of Wilmingtoa. While rhefe ar- 
ngements were making, the year 178 1 commenced with 
e faireſt proſpects 10 the friends of Britiſh government. 
z arrival of General Leihe in Chavleſton, wirls bis 
te command in Virginia gave Earl: Cornwallis: a degided 
periority, and enabled him to attempt the reduction of 
orth- Carolina, with a force ſufficient to bear down all 
obable oppoficion. Arnold was before him in Virginia, 
tile South»Carolina in bis rear, was-confideved as com- 
by ſubdued. His lordſhip had much to hope and 
tle to fear. His admirers flattered him with che expedt- 
on, that his victory at Camden would prove but the 
zun of his glory; and that the events of the approachs 
g campaign would immortalize his name as the! don- 
eror, at leaſt of the ſouthern States. Whilſt bord 
vrowallis was indulgiag cheſe pleufing proſpecte, he re- 


Tarleton his favourite officer, in whom he placed 
; preateſt confidence, inſtead of driving Morte qut 


Hg and mortified, but did not diſcourage; his lexds 
ip. He hoped by vigorous exertions foon to obtain 
e for the late diſaſtrous eventy/ and even to ve- 
wer what he kad loft. Wirth the expectation of retak- 
the priſoneus captured at che Cowpens;: and to obli- 
rate the imprefian made by the iſſue of the late action 
that place, chis-Jordſhip+inſtantly determined on the 
{tit of General Morgan, who had moved off to- 
ads Virginia. wich his priſoners. The movements of 
r rayal army in coafequence of this determination in- 
red General Greene immediately to vetreat from Hick's 
eee, leſt the Birth by eroffing the upper ſources of 
5 N ages berricen his and rhe detachment, 


awd forth to defend the frontiers on to ſuppreſs inſur- 


orch-Carolind, Major Craig, with a detachment of a- 


ived intelligence, no leis unwelcome than unexpected, 


the country, was completely defeated by him. This 


which 
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which was incumbered with the priſoners. - do: this 
tical fituation General Greene left the main army, und 
the command of General Huger, ad rode 1 560 mi 


ſhip; ſu 
They be 
haggage 


through the country, to join the detachment under Ge bey we! 
ral Morgan, that he might be in front of lord ( umſtanc 
wallis, and direct the motions of both diviſions: of The B 
army, ſo as to form a ſpeedy junction between them. lol ity, tha 
mediately after the action, on the 17th of January, Mo he: fame 
gan ſent on bis priſoners under a proper guard, and hu roſſed it 
ing made every arrangement in his power for their ſealfiſfnade th: 
rity retreated with expedition. Nevertheleſs che Brut the ju 
gained ground upon him. Morgan intended to croſs iififfcerpoſ 
mountains with his detachment, and prifoners, that hat if th 
might more effectually ſecure the latter: But Greene arlier, « 
his arrival ordered the priſoners to Cbarlotteville, eos priſ 
directed the troops to Guildford court-houſe, to wii tape. 
place he had alſo ordered General Huus to procaſſffbe rive 
N the main army. Þ 35 67 roops re 
Is this retreat the Americans uiiderwens: hardfl clock i 
Wings incredible. Many of them performed. this ming at ſ. 
without ſhoes over frozen ground, which ſo gaſhed thaWade at 
vaked feet, that their blood morked every ſtep af H hich w 
progreſs. They were ſometimes without meat, ofifManded 
without flour, and always without, ſpiritous liquaſhrough 
Their march led them through a barren country, v hree fee 
fearc»'y afforded neceſſaries for a few ſtraggling iohalfWiz on 1} 
tants. In this ſevere ſeaſon, alſo: with very little cloulWnade go 
ing, they were daily reduced to the neceflity of fordbadier « 
deep creeks, and of remaining wet without any changWerſec tl 
of cloaths, till the heat of their bodies aud occaſioi f the la 
Kres in the woods dried their tattered rags. To hroughe 
. theſe difficulties they ſubmitted without the loſs nd but 


he field. 
rom the 
Varleton 
hole re 
ion. 
America 
he for 
in, par 
nd thir 


fingle centinal by deſertion. Lord Carnwallis:redud 
the quantity of his own baggage, aud he examples 
followed by the officers under his | comman Eu 
thing which was not, neceſſany iu action, oarito the en 
ence of the troops, was deſtroyed. 5 No waggons ra 
teſerved except thoſe loaded wich boſpital itares, falt 
ammunition, add four empty ones for tlie uſe of the ſi 
0 87 e eee Dy- the. example! of his lod 
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ſhip/ (ſubmitted: to every  hard{hip- with cheerfulneſs: 1791. 
[hey beheld, without murmuring, their” moſt valuable 
haggage deſtroyed their ſpiritous liquors” ſtaved, wheo 
bey were entering on hard ſervice, - and under ay 
ymſtances whielv precluded every profpett of ſupply. 
The Britiſh had urged the! purſuit with ſo much rapi- 
lity, that they reached the Catawba on the evening of 
ne fame. day on Which their fleeing adverſaries had 
roſſed it. Before the next morning a heavy fall of rain 
pade that river impaſſable. The Americans, confident 
ff the juſtice of their cauſe, conſidered this event as an 
nter poſition of providence in their favour. It is certain 
hat if the viſing of the river had taken place a few hours 
arlier, Gen. Morgan with his whole detachment and 
500 priſoners would have ſcarcely had any chance of 
cape: When the freſh had ſubſided ſo far as to leave 
be river fordable, a karge proportion of the King's 
roops received orders to be in readineis to march at one 
clock in the morning. Feints had been made of pat- Feb. 1. 
ing at ſeveral different fords, but the real attempt was 
made at a ford near M'Cowans, the north banks of 
phich were defended by a ſmall guard of militia com- 
anded by Gen. Davidſon. The Britiſh marched 
brough the river upwards of 500 yards wide and about 
hree feet deep, ſuſtaining a conſtant fire from the mili- 
a on the oppoſite bank without returning it till they had 
nade good their paſſage. The light iofantry and gre- 
adier. companies as ' ſoon as they reached the land difa 
terſed the Americans, Gen. Davidſon the brave leader 
f the latter was killed at the firſt onſet. The militia 
hroug hout the neighbouring ſettlements were diſpirited, 
nd but feu of them could be perſuaded to take or keep 
be feld. A ſmall party which collected about ten miles 
dom the: ford was attacked, and diſperſed by Lt. Col. 
Parleton Ally the fords were abandoned, and the 
hole royal army croſſed over without any farther oppo- 
ion. The paſſage of the Cata vba being effected, the 
Americans continued to flee. and the Britiſh to purſue. 
he former by expeditious movements eroſſed the Yad- 
in, partly in flats; and partly by fording on the ſecond 
ad third days of February, and ſecured their boats on 
the 
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1781. 5 nde, Theugh che Britiſh wers cloſe in they | 
car, yet the want of boats and the rapid rifiog of: 4” 
rivev from preceding rains made their eroffing impoſi 2 
ble. This ſecond, hair breadth eſcape was confidered gh”. © 
the, Americans a8 a; farther evidence that their cank e108 
was favoured dy Heaven. That they in two ſuccæſſiueſi 2 
ftances flrould effect their pallage, while their purſoth 
only a few: miles in their rear could not follow, 1mprek 
ſed the religious people of that fettlement with ſui 
ſentimenis of devotion as added freſh. vigor to thei 0 aded 
exertions in behalf of American independence. ' W.'2 
The Britiſh. having failed in their firſt fcheme of pal ect, 
ang the Vadkin, were obliged to eroſs at the upper ford; 
but before this was completed, the two divifions of twhi 
American army made a junction at Guildford court · houſe, de for 
Though this had/taken- place, their combined numbdfif* Par 
were ſo much inferior to the Britiſh, that Gen. Greet 
could not with any | propriety critque: an action. Bt 
. | therefore called a council of officers, who unanimonſy 
concurred in opinion that he ought to retire over , his u. 
Dan, and to avoid an engagement till he was reinforcel er ſupf 
Lord Cornwallis knowing the inferiority of the Ame in 
can force conceived: hopes, hy getting between Genen i 
Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, intereeſ 
his fupplies and reinforcements, and oblige him to 5g 
under many difadvantages. With this view, his lot e 
ſhip kept the upper country where only the vivers a 422 $53 
fordable---ſuppoſing that his adverſaries, from the wail” pron 
of a ſufficient number of flats, could: not make good thei forte f. 
_ paſſage in the deep water below, or in caſe af their attem ba 
ing it, he expected to overtake and force: them to aclion dt 
fore they could croſs. In this expettation' he was dt 
eeived, Gen: Greene by good management cluded £ 
Jordſhip. The Britiſh) urged their-puefoit with fo mc 
rapidity, that the: A\meriean light troops were —_— | 
Feb, compelled to retire upwards of 40 miles. Dy the't 
indefatigable exertions Gen. Greene had that day rail 
Ported his army, artillery and baggage, over "the: xr 
Dan into Virginia. 80 rapid was the purfuur, and 
en, the eats . 15 van of en ALY * 
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| arrived 4s" the rear of the Awmef aus had ctoffed. 


enſapofiet m/this march, wert exceeded by the mortifi- 
wa ut all choir /roik and excrtions were to no pur- 
N. They conceived it next te impeſfible that General 
— tould"efeape, without receiving a deciſive blow. 
. 5 Eheerfully ſubmitted to diffcufties, of 
phi 


o adequate dens.” After ſurmounting incredible hard- 
ps when they fancied themſelves within grafp of their 
Ws they diſcovered” that all their hopes were blaſted. 

The continental army being driven out of North-Ca- 
una, Kavi Corcwullis thought the opportunity favour- 
ble "For alleiubling the loyaliſts. | With this view he left 
de Dani" andiproceeded to Hillborovgh.' On his arri- 
al {here} ub erected the Kiog's ſtandard, aud publiſhed 
proclatratiett, inviting all toyal ſubjects to repair to it 
fith their arms und ter days proviſton, and afſuring them 
pf his readineſs to eoticur with them in effectual meaſures 
for ſuppreiig the” remains of rebellion, and for the re- 


Soon after che King's ſtundard was erected at 
bored ſome hundreds of the inhabitants rode in- 
Wo the Britith tamp. They ſeemed to be very defirous 
of peace, b but averſe” to any co-operation for procur ing it. 
bey acknewledged the tontinentals were chaſed out of 
e province, but expreſſed their apprehenſions that they 
ronld ſoon return, Aud on the whole declined to take 
ny derided part in A cnuſe which yet appeared danger- 
dus. Notwithftanding the indifference or timidity of the 
byallſts near HMMborough, lord Cornwallis hoped for 
ubſtantial aid from dhe inhabitants between Haw and 
Jeep river. He therefore detached Lieut. Col. Farle- 
on with 450 men, to give countenance to the friends of 
"np government in thit diſtrict. Greene being inform- 
that many of the inhabitants had Jomed his lordſhip, 
Ind that they were repairing in great numbers to make 
heir fubmiſſton, was apprehenſſve chat unleſs ſome ſpi- 
ted meafure was immediately taken, the whole country 


mould de loſt to che Americans. He therefore conclud- 
ed, 
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ie Kabfäips und diculties, which the royal army tad ,- 


they who reſide'in cultivated countries can form 
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ed, at every hazard, to recroſs the Dan. This wg ſettled cc 
done by. t the light traops, and cheſe on the next day weg ite in 
followed by the main body accompanied wit a brigade ag Con. 
Virginia militia, Immediately after the return of tl hile ea 
Americans to. Noxth- Carolina, owe of their ligh nere obl 
troops, , commanded. by Gen. Pickens and Lieut. Cob Number. 
nel Lee, were detached in purſuit of Tarleton, wil örnwall 
had been ſept to encourage the oſurreRtion: of ef che 4 
loyaliſts. Three hundred and ffiy of: Abeſe tories com heir bre. 
manded by Col, Pyles, when on their Way te zoin u was 0 
Britiſh, fell in with this light American party, and mi ore Att: 
took them for che royal detaelliment ſent for cheir fuß eher ar 
port. The Americans attacked thema labhoring unde Thoug 
this. miſtake, to great advantage] and, cut them dow yſſſpenure 1 
they were erying.out * God dave che King”. and making Fovrage « 
proteſtationg of their loyalty. Natives of, the Britiſh eo(ſſÞorals the 
Jonies,, who were of this character, ige rarely foundſſW»forcem 
mercy than European ſoldiers. They, were,confidered Hen to « 
the whig Americans as being; cowards, Who not: voy niles of 
wanted ſpirit to defend their conſtitutional rights, þ iglit, an 
who. unnaturally co- operated with ſtrangers; in fixing jy de. By ſu 
chains of foreign domination on themſelves and cougtry gain inte 
wer. | Many of them on this occaſion ſuffered the nu. 
tremity of military vengeance, Tarleton was refreſbin ecke, d 
his legion, about a mile from this ſcene of: laughter Wrom the 
Upon hearing the alarm, he re · croſſed che Haw and n he end 
turned to Hilliborough., On his retreat he cut down Erolina 
veral of the royaliſts, as they were advancing to join thi lars r. 
Britiſh, army; miſtaking them for the rebel, militia of im a ſu 
country. Theſe events, together with the. return of Ho longe 
American army, overſet all the ſchemes of lord Cori oog ſou 
wallis. Ihe tide of public ſentiment was no longer! de. Þ 
his favour. The recruiting ſervice in behalf of che ro which 
army was entirely ſtopped, The abſence of the Amefi f about 
can army, for one fortnight longer, might have turn he for 
the ſcale. The advocates for royal government beinWompoſe: 
diſcouraged by theſe adverſe accidents, and being alfog inia mi 
nerally deficient in that ardent zeal which :charaCteriſaqſmman' 
the patriors, could not be induced to act with conkide briſk. © 


They were ſo e over 2 large extent of a thinielumus. 
ſetu Vor. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
atled country, that it was difficult to bring them to u- 


ag Congreſs 40 give ſyſtem or concert to their ſchemes. 

While each little diſtrict purſued ſeparate meaſures, all 
gere obliged to ſubmit to the American governments. 
lumbers of chem, who were on their way to join lord 
Pornwallis, ſtruck with terror at the unexpected return 
f'the American army, and with the unhappy fate of 
heir brethren, went home to wait events. Their poli- 
7 was of that timid kind, which diſpoſed them to be 
nore attentive to : pevſonal ſafety, * to the rn” of 
ther aounys - i; + 

Though Gen. Greake had eren his plan was not to 
ſemure upon an immediate action, but to keep alive the 
ourape of his party: - to depreſs that of the loyaliſts, and to 


nforcements ſhould arrive. While Greene was unequal 
ven to defenſive operations, he lay ſeven days within ten 
niles of Cornwallis? camp, but took a new poſition every 
ian and kept it a profound ſecret where the next was to 
e. By ſuch frequent movements lord Cornwallis,could not 
gain intelligence of his ſituation 1 in time to profit by it. He 
mnguvered in this manner, to avoid an action for three 
eke, during which: time he was often obliged to aſk bread 
rom the common ſoldiers, having none of his own. + By 
he end of that period, two brigades of militia from North- 
aralina, and one from Virginia, together with 400 re- 
ars raiſed for 18 months, joined his army, and gave 

im a ſuperiority of numbers. He therefore determined 
o longer to avoid an engagement. Lord Cornwallis having 
dog ſought for this, no longer delay took place on either 


f which more than one half were militia, The Britiſh 


he former was drawn up in three lines. The front 
ompoſed of North-Carolina militia, the ſecond of Vir- 
nia militia, the third aud laſt of continental troops 
ommanded by Gen. Huger and Col. Williams. After 
briſk cannonade in front, the Britiſh advanced in three 
hinfWolumas. The Hleſſians ou the right, the guards iy the 
ee Vor. II. + center 


haraſs the foragers and detachments of the Britiſh, till re- 


ide. The American army conſiſted of about 4400.men, 7 


f about 2400, chiefly troops grown veteran in victories. 
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nite in any common plan. They had no ſuperintend- GH 
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1781. center, and Lieut, Col. Webſter” s brigade on the left, an 
> attacked the front line. This gave way when their 20 
verſaries were at the diſtance of 140 yards, And wy 
occaſioned. by the miſconduct of a colonel, who a 
the advance of the enemy, called out to an officer 1 
ſome diſtance that he would be ſurrounded. ”. Th 
alarm was ſufficient; Without enquiring into. the probe 
bility of what had been injudiciouſly ſuggeſted, . the mi, 
litia precipitately quitted the field: As one 8904 office 
may ſometimes: mend the face of affairs, ſo the miſcon 
duct of a bad one may injure a whole army. Untraing 
men when on the field are fimilar to each other. Th 
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difference of their conduct depends much on incident 4 jor 

_ circumſtances, and on none more than the manger d G . 
their being led on, and the quality of the officers þ "1 chat 
whom they are commanded, is ks 
The Virginia militia ſtood their ground, * kept Nea . 
their fire till they were ordered to retreat. Gen. St in Fox 
vens their commander, had poſted 4o riflemen at equi 2 py 
diſtances, twenty paces in the rear of his brigade, wil . hh 
oyal 

orders to ſhoot every man who ſhould leave his pos [eſtos] 


That brave officer though wounded through the thig 
did not quit the field. The continental troops were lal 
engaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpirit fa 
an hour and a half. At length the diſcipline of vetera 
troops gained the day. They broke the ſecond Mar 
land brigade, turned the American left flank, and got! 
rear of the Virginia brigade. They appeared to be gai 
ing Greene's. tight, which would have encircled th 
whole of the continental troops, a retreat was therefor 
ordered. This was made in good order, and no farthe 


ardon 7 Y 
ho wou 
April. 
ſued, hi 
ith the 

arch to 
ta retre 
perating 
ington, 


than over the reedy fork, a diſtance of about three mil IR jon 
Greene halted there and drew up till he had colleds | 
"moſt of the ſtragglers, and then retired to Speedwell LITE 
iron works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford. Th "yn: 
 Americaus loſt 4 pieces of artillery and two -ammunitis ba 5 
waggons. The victory coſt the Britiſh dear. Their ki 5 t 
led and wounded amounted to ſeveral hundreds. I G > 
guards loſt Colonel Stuart and three Captains, beſidt 1 Note 
ſubalterns. Colonel Webſter, an officer of diſtinguiſh K wo 
4 men 


| * 
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erit died of his wounds, to the great regret of the whole 1781. My 
oyal army. Generals O'Hara and Howard, and Lieu- — 


| 
nant Colonel Tarleton, were wounded.” About 300 of 
he continentals, and one hundred of the Virginia mili- | 1 l 
a were killed or wounded. Among the former was | Ml | 


Major Anderſon of the Maryland line a moſt valuable 1 
fficer, of the latter were Generals Huger and Stevens. 1 
he early retreat of the North-Carolinians ſaved them 5 if 
om much loſs. The American army ſuſtained a great | e 
iminution, by the numerous fugitives who inſtead of | 
ejoining the camp went to their homes. Lord Corn- III 
alls ſuffered fo much that he was in no condition to 4 | 
prove the advantage he had gained! The Britiſh had 11 
nly the name, the Americans, all the good conſequences 5 
fa victory. General Greene retreated, and lord Corn- | 
allis kept the field, but notwithſtanding the Britiſh in- | 
reſt in North-Carolina was from that day ruined. Mar. 18 | 
don after this action, lord Cornwallis iſſued a procia- | | | | 
ation Tetting forth his complete victory, and calling on 10 | 
Il loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth, and take an active part Ly 
reſtoring order and good government, and offering a if 
ardon and protection to all rebels, murderers excepted, WH | 
- 


— m 


ho would ſurrender tkemſelves on or before the 20th 
April. On the next day after this proclamation wa 
ſued, his lordſhip left his hofpiral and 75 wounded men, 
th the numerous loyaliſts in the vicinity, and began a 
arch towards Wilmington, which had the appearance 
fa retreat. Major Craig who for the purpoſes of co- 
perating with his lordſhip, had. been ſtationed at Wit- 
ington, was not able to open a water communication 
ich the Britiſh army while they were in the upper coun- 
. The Ciſtance, the narrowneſs of Cape Fear river, 
e commanding elevation of its banks, and the hoſtile 
ntiments of the inhabitants on each fide of it forbad the 
tempt. The deſtitute condition of the Britiſh army, 
ade it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplies, which for theſe 
aſons could not be brought to them. 

General Greene no ſooner received information of 
s movement of lord Cornwallis, than he put his ar- 
Jin metion xo follow him, As he had no means of 
| providing 


cory; 
„ 
— _ 
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178 1. providing for the wounded, of his own, and the I; 


Bratton, 
duc forces, he wrotea letter to the neighbouring in com! 
bitants of the Quaker perſuaſion, in which he mente aſtern e 
ed his being brought up a Quaker, and urged them fiſtance 
take care of the wounded on both ſides. © His reconify, and 
mendations prevailed, and the Quakers fupplicd ti Nell, 
hoſpitals with every comfort in their power. The 1 
The Americans continued the purſuit of Cornwal hem, ar 
till they had arrived at Ramſay's mill on Deep rivWſlicers : 
but for good reaſons. eine from following him aingly w: 
farther. War relat 
Lord Cornwallis baked nod cette: his army toWpcd {piri 
about three . weeks at Wilmington, and then marche ne in 
acroſs the country to Peterſburg in Virginia. Befo erve as 
it was known that his lordſhip: had determined on thiffþarticula 
movement, the bold reſolution of returning to SoutMyrexailec 
Carolina, was formed by Gen. Greene. This animatWeith 25 
the friends of Congreſs in that quarter. Had the Aube Maj 
rican army followed his lordſhip, the ſouthern Stapf 21 mi 
would have conceived themſelves conquered; for theilfiſloors, a 
hopes and fears . prevailed juſt as the armies marchdMcd, he: 
north or fouth. Though lord Cornwallis march urn th: 
through North-Carolina to Virginia, yet as the Ameiſiſſhe ima 
can army returned to South-Carolina, the people con im fror 
dered that movement of his lordſhip in the light of gin an 
retreat. While 
While the two armies were in North-Carohna, Mia, Ge 
whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were animated Military 
the gallant exertions of Sumter and Marion. The eracy, 
diſtinguiſhed partiſans, while ſurrounded with enemieWinia. 
kept the field. Though the continental army was difffſſure, wa 
ven into Virginia, they did not deſpair of the. commaſiWade, to 
wealth. Having mounted their followers, their motiaWreparcd 
were rapid, and their attacks unexpected. With theiinentals 
light troops they intercepted. the Britiſh convoys of pu mme 
viſions, infeſted their out poſts, beat up their quarteſ it and { 
and haraſſcd their detachments with fuch frequent Befor 
larms, that they were obliged to be always on th ent ord 
uard. In the, weſtern extremity. of the State, Suni Poing to 
vas power lolly ſupgorted by Cols. Niel, Larer. Hill, Wind alſo 


Brattod 
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aſtern extremity, Marion received in like manner great 
fiſtance from the active exertions of Cols. Peter Hor» 
„ and Hugh Horry, Lt. Col. John Baxter, Col, James 
fell, Major John Poſtell, and Major John James. 
The inhabitants, either as affection or vicinity induced 
hem, arranged themſelves under ſome of the militia 
fiicers and performed many gallant enterpriſes. . Theſe 
ngly were of too little conſequence to merit a particu- 
ar relation, but in general they diſplayed the determi- 

d ſpirit. of the people and embarrafſed the Britiſh. 
Dne in which Major John Poſtell commanded may 
erve as an illuſtration of the fpirit of the times, and 
particularly of the indifference for property which then 
revailed. ' Capt. James de Peyſter of the royal army, 
vith 25 grenadiers, having taken poſt, in the houſe of 
he Major's father, the Major poſted his ſmall command 
f 21 militia men, in ſuch poſitions as commanded its 
loors, and demanded their ſurrender. This being refu- 
ed, he: ſet fire to an outhouſe, and was proceeding to 
zurn that in which they were poſted, and nothing but 
he immediate ſubmiſſion of the whole party reſtrained 
im from ſacrificing his father's valuable proper 'Ys to 
gain an advantage to his country, 

While lord Cornwallis was preparing to invade Virgi- 
ia, Gen. Greene determined to re-commence offenſive 
nilitary operations in the ſouthern extreme of the confe- 
leracy, in preference to purſuing his lordſhip into Vir- 
emigWinia. Gen. Sumter, who had warmly urged this meas» 
ore, was about this time authoriſed to raiſe a State bri- 
ade, to be in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſa 
reparcd the militia to co-operate with the returning con- 
inentals. With theſe forces an offenſive war was re- 
ommenced in South-Carolina, and proſecuted with ſpi- 
it and ſuccefs. 

Before Greene ſet out on his winch for Carolina, he 
ent orders to General Pickens, to prevent ſupplies from 


betore 


doing to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety-Six and Auguſta, - 
nd alſa detached Lieutenant Colunel Lee to advance- 


245 


braten, Brandon and others, each of whom held mili- 1781. 
a commiſſions, and had many friends. In the north >: 


1 
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I 73r before the continental troops. The latter in eight day amped 
pesetrated through the intermediate country to General ols was 
Marion's quarters upon the Santee. The main ar my, i his actic 

ſon coul 


a few more days, completed their march from Deep i: 
ver to Camden. The Britiſh had erected a chain d 
poſts from the capital to the extreme diſtricts of the State, 
which had regular communications with each other. Lord 


lies fro 
das as 


Lord 


Cornwallis being gone to Virginia, theſe became objects en by 

enterprize to the Americans. While Gen. Greene vais iner 

marching with his main force againſt Camden, fort Wat 0 compte 

fon, which lay between Camden and Charleſton, was ig. be im 

veſted by Gen. Marion and Lieut. Col. Lee. The beſiegen o Camd 

ſpeedily erected a work which overlooked the fort, though nd a gr 

that was built on an Indian mount upwards of 30 fea ted the 

high, from which they fired into it with ſuch execution is lord! 
April that the beſieged durſt not ſhew themſelves. Under theſe amden, 

23- circumſtances the garriſon, Foun: of I 114 men, ſurs ul of fe 
rendered by capitulation. ith Cha 

Camden, before which the main American army wi Nin 

encamped, is a village ſituated on a plain, covered on nt £0! 

ſouth and eaſt ſides by the Wateree and a creck, thei from 

weſtern and northern by fix redoubts. It was de fende. haz: 

by lord Rawdon with about goo men. The America their 

army, conſiſting only of about an equal number of con tract t 

tinentals, and between two and three hundred militia, wa eaſure , 

1 unequal to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, or oi des of 
ö completely inveſting it. Gen. Greene ther Core took e Ame 
ö good pofition about a mile diſtant, in expectation of al- purhood 
| luring the garriſon out of their lines. Lord Rawdon do had 
| armed his whole force, and with great ſpirit fallied ou erward: 
tl April the 25th. An engagement enſued. Victory for ſom: n the d. 
1 25. time evidently inclined to the Americans, but in the pro rangebu 
| greſs of the action, the premature retreat of two com, ſurr 
panies eventually occaſioned the defeat of the whole A Motte 

merican army. Greene with his uſual firmneſs, inſtant: the ſou 

ly took meaſures to prevent lord Rawdon from improv COP k 

ing the ſucceſs he had obtained. He retreated with ſud . chee 

order that moſt of his wounded and all his artillery, to ex; 

1 705 


gether with a number of priſoners, were carried of 
TIP — retired to Camden, and the Americans en 
; campel 
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amped about Gve miles from their former polition. Their 
Boſs was between two and three hundred. Soon after 
his action Gen. Greene, knowing that the Britiſh garri- 


les from Charleſton or the country, took ſucli poſiti- 


Lord Rawdon received a reinforcement of 4 or 300 
ven by the arrival of Col. Watſon from Pedee. With 
his increaſe of ſtrength, he attempted on the next day 
o.compel Gen. Greene to another action, but found it 
o be impracticable. Failing in this deſign, he returned 
o Camden and burned the jail, mills, many private houſes 
nd a great deal of his own baggage. He then evacu- 
ted the poſt, and retired to the ſouthward of Santee. 
Jis lordſhip diſcovered as much pr udence in evacuating 
amden, as he had ſhewn bravery in its defence, The 
a all of fort Watſon broke the chain of communication 

ith Charleſton, and the poſition of the American ar- 
ay, in a great meaſure intercepted ſupplies from the ad- 
cent country, The Britiſh in South-Carolina, now cut 
ff from all communication with lord Cornwallis, would 
ve hazarded the capital, by keeping large detachments 
their diſtant out-poſts. They therefore reſolved to 
ntract their limits by retiring within the Santee. This 
eaſure animated the friends of Congreſs in the extre- 
ities of the State, and diſpoſed them to co-operate with 
e American army, While Greene lay in the neigh- 
urhood of Camden, he hung in one day eight ſoldiers, 
ho had deſerted from his army. This had fuch effect 
terwards that there was no deſertion for three months. 
n the day after the evacuation of Camden the poſt at 
rangeburg, conſiſting of 70 Britiſh militia and 12 regu- 
Ts, ſurrendered to Gen. Sumter, On the next day 
rt Motte capitulated- This was ſituated above the fork 
the ſouth Gde of the Congaree. The Britiſh had built 
ir works round Mrs. Motte's dwelling houſe. She with 
at cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Americans with materials 


roof ſoon kindled into flame. The firing of the houſe, 


which 


ſon could not ſubſiſt long in Camden without freſh ſup- 


pus as were moſt likely to prevent their getting any. May 7. 


May LI. 


May 12. 


firing her own houſe. Theſe being thrown by them on 
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1781. which was in the center of che Britiſh worles, compe 
SYS lcd the garriſon, mere of 46S mans. dee 
diſcretion. 


. 


bey Joi 
ornwall 
anded. 


May 14. In two days more the Beiziſh W as poſt he. para 
Nelſon's ferry, and deſtroyed a great part of their ſtorglM.inence 
May 15. On the day following, fort Granby, garriſoned by 3 52 me work 
moſtly royal militia, ſurrendere d to Lieut. Col. Lee: V: great 
ry advantageous terms were given them, from an appr I capitul 
hevſion that lord Rawdon was marching to their reh n who 
heir baggage was ſecured, in which was included ely ſhot 
Mn quantity of plunder. The American miliifWarc beer 
were much diſguſted at the terms allowed che garriſuered,- on 
and diſcovered a diſpoſmion to break the capitulation au cans di 
kill che priſoners; but Greene reſtrained them, by d ounded. 
elaring in the moſt peremptory manner that he would ih of th 
ſtantly put to death any one, who ſhould offer violen reward 
to thoſe who by ſurrendering were under his protectiouſhe perpe 
. . General Marion with a party of militia, marched oe! Brow 
bout this time to Georgetown, and began regular aſd not 
proaches againſt the Britiſh poſt in that place. On rt to 
Grit night after his men had broken ground, their aloſe pal 
Yerſaries evacuated their works, and retreated to Chu ch perſc 
leſton; ſhortly after one Manſon, an inhabitant of Soutliolation + 
Carolina, who had joined the Britiſh, appeared in Hurders. 
armed veſſel, and dewanded permiſſion to land his gs, had 
in the town. This being refuſed, he ſent a few of the dngreſs 
aſhore and ſet fire to it. Upwards of n houſes vweireral of 
ſpeedily reduced to aſnes. 1 5 d a fav; 
In the rapid manner juſt 8 Tag Britiſh loft ¶ ¶ gr acefu 
poſts, and abandoned all the northeaſtern extremities s in thy 
South-Carolina. They ſtill retained poſteſſion of Auguiperation 
and Ninety-ſix, in addition to their poſts near the Whigs; ar 
coaſt. Immediately after the ſurrender of fort Gran on eacl 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee began his march for Avguli human 
and in four days completed it. | nce of 
. May "OT The Britiſh poſt at Silver-Bluff, with a geld piece Mfeers ex 
| | are wurd flares, ſurrendered to a detachment of Lt ſafety 
legion commanded by Captain Rudolph. Lee on bis ememb 
rival at Auguſta joined Pickens, who with a body of ir frien 


litia had for ſome time paſt taken poſt in the vicinl Vor. I 
Th 
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ornwallis at Auguſta, in which Colonel Brown com- 
unded . Two batteries were erected within 30 yards of 
ge parapet, which overlooked the fort. From theſe 
ninences the American riflemen ſhot into the inſide of 
e works with ſucceſs: The garriſon buried themſelves 
} agreat' meaſure under ground, and obſtinately refuſed 
 capitulate, till the neceſſity was ſo prefling that every 
an who attempted to fire on the beſiegers, was immedi- 


ave been madneſs, the fort with about 300 men ſurren- 
red, on honorable terms of capitulation. The Ame- 
eins during the ſiege had about forty men killed and 
ounded. After the ſurrender, Lieutenant Colonel Grier- 
n of the Britiſh militia, was ſhot by the Americans. 
reward of 100 guineas was offered, but in vain, for 
e perpetrator of the perfidious deed. Lieutenant Colo- 
| Brown, would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 
| not his conquerors furniſhed him with an eſs 
rt to the royal garriſon in Savannah. Individuals 
Hoſe paſſions were inflamed by injuries, and exaſperated 
th perſonal animoſity, were eager to gratify revenge in 
lation of the laws of war. Murders had produced 
urders. Plundering, affaflinations, and houſe burn- 
gs, had become common. Zeal for the King or the 
dngreſs were the oſtenſible motives of action; but in 
eral of both ſides, the love of plunder, private pique, 


graceful to human nature. Such was the ſtate of par- 
ities s in the vicinity of Savannah river, and ſuch the ex= 
vuguipecration of whigs againſt tories, and of tories againſt 
the bigs; and ſo much had they ſuffered from and inflict- 
zranbW on each other, that the laws of war, and the precepts 
humanity afforded but a feeble ſecurity for the obſer= 
nce of capitulations on either ſide. The American 
licers exerted themſelves to procure to their priſoners 
at ſafety which many of the inhabitants, influenced by 
emembrance of the ſufferings of themſelves, and of 


ir friends, were unwilling to allow them, Fi 
Vo. II. "Ie | | While 


d a ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, led to actions which were 


249 
hey: jointly carried on their approaches againſt fort 1781. 


ely ſhot down. At length when farther reſiſtance would June 5. 


& 
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1781) While operations were carrying on againſt the ſm 
— poſts, Greene proceeded with his main army and l 
| ſiege ro Ninety-ſix, in which Lieutenant Colonel Crugg 
with upwards of 500 men was advantageouſly poſted. 0 
the leſt of the befiegers was a work, erected in the form. 
a ſtar. On the right was a Wong blockade fort, wil 


graateſ 
he. ſatu 
early 

d to 
this 


is is rem 
| two block houſes in it. The town was alſo piequettedi ind he 
| with ſtrong picquets, and ſurrounded with a dirch, ap: die i 
1 4 bank, near the height of a common parapet. Meoius 
1 | beseger were more numerous than the e butch when fe 
1 diſparity was not great. d the e 
I { May 25. hs fiege was proſecuted with indefatigable induſt{Wngagen 
W | The garrifon defended themſelves with ſpirit and addrelifſRavdor 
| { On the morning after the fiege began, a party fal be tim 
vii from the garriſon, and drove the advance of the beſ the E 
i ers from their works. The next night, two ſtrong ble iſting f 
1 | \ batteries were erected at the diſtance of 350 yards. Morce fr 
| nother battery 20 feet high, was erected within z re. 
| yards, and ſoon after a fourth one was erected vis divi 
| 100 yards ef the main fort, and laſtly, a rifle battery ¶ Non no 
erected 30 feet high, within 30 yards of the ditch; froffffÞuovem: 

all of which the befiegers fired into the Bririſh workWaree in 

The' abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trench Orar 

were ſo far extended, as to be within fix feet of ud offe 

ditch. Ar that interefting moment, intelligence Hut, an- 

conveyed into the garrifon, that lord Rawdon was near W2camp, 

hand, with about 2000 men for their relief. Theſe ſh Reaſc 

arrived in Charleſton from Ireland after the fiege beg vacuate 

and were marched for Ninety-fix, on the ſeventh ithdra 

after they landed. In theſe circumſtances, Gen. Gre fican ar 

had no alternative but to raife the ſiege, or attempt ruger, 

June 18. feduction of the place by aſſault. The latter was ended, 

| tempted. © Though the affatlants diſplayed great reſoluirough 

on, they failed of ſucceſs. On this General Grearanget 

raiſed the ſiege, and retreated over Saluda. His lof heir jur 

the affault and previous conflicts was about 150 ned fo 

Lieutenant Colonel Cruger defervedly gained great refſWuation 

tation by this ſucceſsful defence. He was particularly oſts be 

debted to Major Greene, who had bravely and judicionduce 1 

defended that redoubr, for the reduction of which, ]Wecacral 
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greateſt exertions had been made. Truly diſtreſſing was 178 1. 
he. ſituation of the American army. When they were m0 
early maſters of the whole country, they were compell- 
d to ſeek ſafety by retreating to its remoteſt extremity. 

1 this gloomy fituation Greene was adviſed to retire with 
iis remaining force to Virginia. To ſuggeſtions. of this 
ind he nobly replied. 5, 1 will recover South-Carolina 
xr die ia the attempt,” This diſtioguithed officer whoſe. 
genius was moſt vigorous in thoſe perilous extremities, 
when feeble minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, adopt- 
dthe only expedient now left him, that of avoiding an 
ngagemeant till the Britiſh force ſhould be divided. Lord 
Rawdon, who by rapid marches was near Ninety-ſix, at 
he time of the aſſault, purſued the Americans as far 
vs the Enoree river; but without Overtaking them. De- 
iſting from this fruitleſs purſuit he drew. off a! part of his 
orce from Ninty-ſix, and fixed a detachment at the Con- 
arce, General Greene on hearing that the Britiſh force 
as divided, faced about to, give them battle. Lord Raw- 
lon no leſs ſurpriſed than alarmed at this unexpected 
ovement of his lately retreating foe, abandoned the Con- 
garee in two days after he had reached it, aud marched 
0 Oranßgeburgh. General Greene in his turn purſued 
nd offered him battle. His lordthip would not venture Ju 
put, and his ad verſary was too weak to attack him in his 
ncampment, with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

Reaſons ſimilar to thoſe, which induced the Britiſh t to 
vacuate Camden, weighed. with them about this time, to 
vithdraw their troops from Ninety-ſix. While the Ame- 
jican army lay near Orangeburgh, Lieutenant Colonel 
ruger, having evacuated the poſt he had gallantly de- 
ended, was marching with the. troops of that garriſon, 
hrough the forks of Ediſto, to join lord Rawdon at 
Drangeburgh. General Greene being unable to prevent 
their junction, and till leſs ſo to ſtabd before their com- 
ined force, retired to the high hills of Samee. The eva- 
uation of Camden having been effected by ſtriking at the 
poſts. below it, the ſame manceuvre was now-attempted to 
aduce the Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh. With this view 
Generals Sumter and Marion, wich their brigades, and the 


legion 


17. 
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178 1. legion cavalry, were detached to Monk's corner and Dos 


1 8 in good 
Ware! cheſter. They moved down different roads, and con, 


er of mi 


menced ſeparate and ſucceſsful attacks, on convoys and ore do 
tachments in the vicinity of Charleſton. In this mann Nbravely 
was the war carried on. While the Britiſh kept the eived : 
forces compact, they could not cover the country, and Mad whe 


Ameriean General had the prudence to avoid. 4 
When they divided their army, their detachments ve 
attacked and defeated. While they were in the uppe 
country, light parties of Americans annoyed the 
ſmall poſts in the lower ſettlements. The people ſoq 
found that the late conquerors were not able to affor 
them their promiſed protection. The ſpirit of revolt} 
came general, and the royal intereſt daily declined. 

The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts to t 


vere fle 
and im 
purſued 
ſoners. 
brick h 
advanta 
1X pou 
under «< 
Americ 


northward of Santee and Congaree, and to the weſtward Hire, bu 
Ediſto,- conceived themſelves able to hold all that ferti nd on! 
country, which is in a great meaſure encloſed by thelWhe eve: 
rivers. They therefore once more reſumed their ſtarionWmnanded 
near the junction of the Wateree and Congaree. IH aunde 
induced Gen. Greene to concert farther meaſures Hd from 
forcing them down towards Charleſton. He therefoWritiſh i 
croſſed the Wateree and Congaree, and colleQed hiMhat of 
whole force on the ſouth fide of the latter, intending HMixty off 


act offenſively. On his approach the Britiſh retired 
bout 40 miles nearer Charleſton, and took poſt at th 
Eutaw ſprings. Gen. Greene advanced with 2c&o met 
to attack them in their encampment at this place. It 
| Force was drawn up in two lines: The firſt was conipoſ 
of militia, and the ſecond of continental troops. As f 
Americans advanced they fell in with two parties of th 
Britiſh, three or four miles a head of their main arm 
Theſe being briſkly attacked ſoon retired. T he-milit 
continued to purſue and fire, till the action bevame gene 
ral, and till they were obliged to give way. They we 
well ſupported by the continental troops. In the hotte 
of the action Col, O. Williams, and Lieut. Col. Camp 
with the Maryland and Virginia continentals charged wit 
trailed arms. Nothing could furpaſs the intrepidity | 
both officers _ men on this occaſion. - They e 
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1 good order through a heavy cannonade, and a ſhow- 1781. 
rof muſketry, with ſuch unſhaken reſolution, that they nn. 

bre down all before them. Lieut. Col. Campbel, while 

bravely leading his men on to that ſucceſsful charge, re- 

eived a mortal wound. After he had fallen he enquir- 

d who gave way, and being informed that the Britiſh 

vere fleeing in all quarters, replied “I die contented,” 

and immediately expired. The Britiſh were vigorouſly 

purſued, and upwards of 500 of them were taken pri- 

ſoners. Oa' their retreat they took poſt in a ſtrong 

rick houſe, and in a picquetted garden: From theſe 

xdvantageous poſitions they renewed the action. Four 

ix pounders were ordered up before the houſe, from ; | | 

under cover of which the Britiſh were firing. The 19} 

Americans were compelled to leave theſe pieces and re- 1 

re, but they left a ſtrong picquet on the field of battle, 1 

and only retreated to the neareſt water in their rear. In dit 

he evening of the next day, Lieut. Col. Stuart who com- bil | 

anded the Britiſh on this ovecaſion, left leventy of his l 

vaunded men and a thouſand ſtand of arms, and mov- 

d from the Euraws towards Charleſton. The loſs of the it 

ritiſh inclufive of priſoners, was upwards of 1100 men; | 

hat of the American gabove 500, in which number were 10 | 

ixty Cfficers. = if 
Congreſs hanored Gen. Greene for his good do | 10 

a this action, with a Britiſh ſtandard and a golden me- | 1 

al. They alfo voted their „ to the di erent corps | | 

and their commanders. 3 

Soon after this engagement, * Americans retired to L's | 


heir former [poſition on the high hills of Santee, and 
he Britith took poſt in the vicinity of Monks-Corner. 
a the cloſe of the year Gen. Greene moved down iuto | 
he lower country, and about the ſame time the Britiſh | ' | 
bandoned their outpoſts, and retired with their whole 1 | 
orce to the quarter houſe on Charleſton-neck. The de- i | 
ence oß the country was given up, and the conquerors, = a 
a0 had lately carried their arms to the extremities of IH 
he State, ſeldom aimed at any thing more than to ſecure 14 
emſelves in the vicinity of the capital. The crops, 
ed Which had been planted in the f pring of the year under 
Britiſh 
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1751 1. Britiſh auſpices, and with the „„ 5 __ 
cem ſupplics, fell into the hands of the Americans 280 
adminiſtered to them. a ſeaſonable relief. The battle d 
Eutaw may be conſidered as cloſing, the national war i 
South-Carolina. A few excurſions were afterwards made 
by the Britiſh, and fundry ſmall enterprizes were executed, 
but nothing of more general conſequence than the loſs q 
property, and of individual lives. Thus ended che can 
paign of 1781, in South-Carolina. At its commence 
ment the Britiſh were in force over all the State; at it 
cloſe they durſt not, but with great precaution, venture 
20 miles from Charleſton. Hiſtory affords; but few ins 
ſtances of commanders, who have achieved ſo mud 
with equal means, as was done by Gen. Greene in th; 
ſhort ſpace of a twelve month, He opened::the-campaigy 
with gloomy proſpects, but cloſed it with glory. His un. 
paid and half naked army had to contend. with veteran 
ſoldiers, ſupplied with every thing that the wealth of Br: 
tain or the, plunder of Carolina could procure. Under al 
theſe diſadvantages, he compelled ſuperior numbers u 
retire from the extremity of the State, and confine them 
ſelves in the capital and its vicinity. Had not his mind 
been of the firmeſt texture he would have been diſcoy 
raged, but his enemies found him as formidable oa the 
evening of a defeat, as on the morning after a victon 
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* * — already been mentioned that lord Cornwall 
F ſoon after the. battle of Guildford, marched to Wi 
mington in North-Caroliug. When he had compli 
that march, various plans of operation were preſent 
to his view. It was ſaid in favour of his proceedi 
ſouthwardly, that the country between Wilmington a 
Camden was barren and of difficult paſſage- that an en 
barkation for Charleſton would be both tedious and di 


f gracel | 
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aceful--<that' a junction with the royal forces in Vir- 178. 
fals, and the proſecution of ſolid operations in tba 
warter, would be the moſt effectual plan for effecting 
Ind ſecuring the ſubmiſſion of the more ſouthern States. 
cher arguments of apparently equal force urged his re- 
rn to South-Carolina. Previous to his departure for 
irginia, he had received information that Gen. Greene 
id begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon 
rom paſt experience to fear that if he did not follow 
im, the inhabitants by a ſecond revolt, would give the 
merican army a ſuperiority” over the ſmall force left 
inder lord Rawdon. Though his lordſhip was very ap- 
rehenſive of danger from that quarter, he hoped either 
hat lord Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, or 
at Gen. Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- 
nia, or in the moſt unfavourable event he flattered 
imfelf, that by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery 
Soth-Curoſinx would be te any time practicable, His 
ordſhip having too much pride to turn back, and prefers 
g the extenſive ſcale of operations which Virginia pre- 
nted, to the narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, 
etermined to leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end 
April, he therefore proceeded on his march, from Wil- 
ingron towards Virginia. To favour the paſſage of 
ie many rivers, with which the country is interſected, 
*o boats were mounted on carriages and taken along 
ith his army. The King's troops proceeded ſeveral 
ays without oppoſition, and almoſt without intelligence. 
he Americans made an attempt at Swift-creek and af- 
wards at Fiſhing-creek to ſtop their progreſs, but 
thout any effect. The Britiſh took the ſhorteſt road 
Halifax, and on their arrival there defeated ſeveral 
walicgerues of the Americans and took ſome ſtores, with ve- 
o Vi little 1ofs on their tide. The Roanoke, the Meherrin, 
pleud the Nottaway rivers were ſucceſſively croſſed by the 
enen army, and with little or no oppoſition from the 
coulfyerſed inhabitants. In leſs than 4 month the march May 20. 
on om Wilmington to Peterſburg was completed. The 
an einer had been fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, 
1d. 0 2 private correſpondence with Gen. Philips. By this 
acel combination 
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178 7. 8 of the royal force a, * N 
Virginia, wich the troops which had marched from Wi, 
mington, lord Cornwallis was at the head of a very pow. 
erful army. This junction was ſcarcely completed, whe 
lord Cornwallis received lord Rawdon's report of the x 

. vantage he had gained over Gen. Greene; on the 2 5th g 
' the preceding monih. About the ſame time he receing 
information that three Britiſh ieee had ſailed fron 
Cork for Charleſton, 
Theſe two events caſed his mind af all anxiety fob 
South-Carolina, and inſpired him with brilliant hopes d 

a glorious campaign. He conſidered himſelf as havin 
already ſubdued both the Carolinas, and as being in 
fair way to increaſe his military fame, by the addition 9 
Virginia to the liſt of his conqueſts. By che late con 
bination of the royal forces under Philips and Corny 
lis, and by the recent arrival of a reinforcement of 150 
men directly from New-York, Virginia became the pri 
cipal theatre of operations for the , remainder of thi 
campaign. The formidable force, thus collected in a 
body, called for the vigorous exertions of the friends 
independence. The defenſive operations, in oppoſitiont 
it, were principally entruſted to the Marquis de la Fayet 
Early in the year he had been detached from the mij 
American army on an expedition, the object of whit 
was a co-operation with the French fleet in capturi 
Gen. Arnold. On the failure of this, the Marqu 
marched back as far as the head of Elk. There hen 
ceived an order to return to Virginia to oppoſe the Bi 
tiſh forces, which had become more formidable by | 
arrival of a conſiderable reinforcement, under Gen. Phi 
lips. He proceeded without delay to Richmond, and: 
rived there the day before the Britiſh reached Manche 
ter, on the oppoſite ſide of james river. Thus was tl 
eapital of Virginia, at that time filled with almofi 
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the military ſtores of the State, faved from immineſ imm 
danger. 80 great was the ſuperiority of numbers Mylvan 
the fide of the Britiſh, that the Marquis had before h dot 
a labor of the greateſt difficulty, and was preſſed vin had 
many embarraſſments. In the firſt moments of the fi eourt 
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| tempeſt, and till he could provide againſt ; its utmoſt. 1781. 

de, he began to retire with his little army, which con- a 

ed only of about 1000 regulars, 2000 militia, and 
dragoons. | 

Lord Cornwallis advanced 8 peterſburg to James 

er which he croffed at Weſtown, and thence marching 

ough Hanover county croſſed the South Anna or 

unkey river. The Marquis followed his motions, 

at a guarded diſtance, The ſuperiority, of the Bri- 

7 "oi army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 

pes d plied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures 

a0 private gentlemen in Virginia, enabled them ro traverſe 

3 04 country in all directions. Two diſtant expeditions | 

ion e therefore undertaken. The one was to Charlotte- 111 

ole, with che view of capturing the Governor and Aſ- 14 

nad of the State. The other to Point of Fork to fl 

0 roy ſtores. Lt. Col. Tarleton to whom the firſt was if 

e pr mitted, ſucceeded fo far as to diſperſe the Aſſembly, | | 

of gore ſeven of its members, and to deſt roy a great 

in ati? of ftores at and near Charlotteville. The 

nds N rexpedition which was committed to Lt. Col. Sim 

oa was only in part ſucceſsful, for the Americans had 

"aye Wiouſly removed the moſt of their ſtores from Point 

fork: In the courſe of theſe marches and counter 
be ches, immenſe quantities of property were deſtroyed 

pur fandry unimportant ſkirmiſhes took place. The 

MarguWh made many partial conqueſts, but theſe were 

he i dm of longer duration than their encampments. 

the br young Marquis, with a degree of prudence that 

- by ü d have done honor to an old ſoldier, acted fo cau- 

0. TM y on the defenſive and made ſo judicious a choice of 
and , and ſhewed fo much vigor and defign in his 
anche ements, as to prevent any advantage being taken of 
was Ugreakneſs. In his circumſtances, not to 75 deſtroy- 
8 fi 4 was triumph. He effected a junction at Racoon- 
aune with Gen. Wayne, who was at the head of 8 
ders "Wiylvanians. While this junction was forming the 
ore ih got between the American army and its ſtores, 
ed Wilt had been removed from Richmond to Albemarle 
the Wourt houſe. The poffeſſion of theſe was an ob- 
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| | 1781. je& with both armies. The Marquis by forced mary 
i WYSD pot within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when if 
4 were two days march from Albemarle old court hol 
17 | | The Britiſh general conſidered himſelf as ſure of hisz 
10 verſary for he knew that the ſtores were his object; x 
he conceived it impracticable for the Marquis 10 
1 | | between him and the ſhore; but by a road in pl 
Ing which he might be attacked to advantage. 
Marquis had the addreſs to extricate himfelf from! 
11 difficulty, by opening in the night a nearer road 
4 Albemarle old court houſe which had been long dif 
. and was much embarraſſed. To the ſur prize of | 
Hh Cornwallis, the Marquis fixed himſelf the next day 
1 1 5 tween the Britiſh army and the American ſtores. 
= Cornwallis, finding his ſchemes fruſtrated fell back 
f Richmond. About this time the Marquis' army was n 
| forced by Steuben's troops, and by militia from the g 
Wo | adjacent. He followed lord Cornwallis, and had mon 
* j addreſs to impreſs him with an idea that the Amel 

| army was much greater then it really was. His Io 
June 26. ſhip therefore retreated io Williamſburg. The day 
ter the main body of the Britiſh army arrived tha" Port 
their rear was attacked by an American light corps 
der Col. Butler and ſuſtained a confiderable loſs. mon, 
About the time lord Cornwallis reached William 
he received intelligence from New- Vork, ſerting f 
the danger to which the royal army in that city was 
poſed from a combined attack, that was ſaid to be thi 
ened by the French and Americans. Sir Henry Cl ould b 
therefore required a detachment from Earl Cori f om 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, 
recommended to him a healthy ſtation, with an al 
defenſive force, till the danger of New-York wa nat 
perſed. Lord Cornwallis thinking it expedient to on fo 
Ply with this requiſition, and judging that his com **8" 
' afterwards would not be adequate to maintain his p in 
poſition at Wiltiamſburg, determined to retire to and n 
mouth. For the xxecution of this project, it wi th bee 
ceſſary to croſs James river. The Marquis de la Hf an 


. Foncciving | this to be a favourable ee for 1 acc 
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nfively, advanced on the Britiſh. Gen. Wayne rely- 


=ived that the beſt mode of extricating himſelf from his 


treat. He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, and urg- 


* | an attack with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord Corn- 
of \{Wllis, perhaps ſuſpecting an ambuſcade, did not purſue. 


this bold manceuvre Wayne got off but with little loſs. 
In the courſe or theſe various movements, the Britiſh 
te joined by few of the inhabitants, and ſearcely by 
y of the natives. The Virginians for the moſt part 


mmon, kept out of the way of the Britiſh, To pur- 
aſe ſafety by ſubmiſlion was the policy of very few, 
d theſe were for the moſt part natives of Britain. Af- 
Earl Cornwallis had croſſed James river, he marched 
r Portſmouth. He had previouſly taken the neceſſary 
ps for complying with the requiſition of Sir Henry 
inton, to ſend a part of his command to New-York. 

t before they ſailed, an expreſs arrived from Sir Hen- 
Clinton with a letter, expreſſing his preference of Wil- 
miburgh to Portſmouth for the reſidence of the army, 
d his deſire that Old- Point - Comfort or Hampton road 
ould be ſecured as a ſtation for line of battle ſhips, 
e commander in chief, at the ſame time, allowed his 
dihip to detain any part or the whole of the forces 
der his command, for completing this ſervice. On 
amination, Hampton road was not approved of as a 
tion for the navy. It being a principal obje& of the 
npaign to fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt or place of 
Ms in the Cheſapeak for the ſecurity of both the ar- 
and navy, and Portſmouth and Hampton road having 


dwn and Glouceſter Points were conſidered as moſt like- 
to accord with the views "of the royal commanders. 


rilous ſituation would be, to aſſume a bold counte= _ 
vace, and engage his adverſaries before he attempted to July 6. 


8 Ws 00 the information of a countryman, that the main 
ay of the Britiſh had croſſed James river, puſhed for- 
cds with about 800 light troops to haraſs their rear. 
yntrary to his expectations, he found the whole Britiſh - 
my drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He inſtantly con- 


her joined the Americans, or what was much more 


th been pronounced unfit for that purpoſe, Tork 


tſmouth was therefore evacuated, and its garriſon * 
transferred 
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transferred to York-Town. Lord Cornwallis avai 
himfelf of Sir Henry Clinton's permiffion to retainy 
whole force under his command, and impreſſed with d 
neceſſity of eſtabliſning a ſtrong place of arms in 
Cheſapeak, applied himſelf with induſtry to fortify h 
new poſts, ſo as to render them tenable by his preſe 
army, amounting to 7000. men, againſt any force d 
he ſuppoſed likely to be brought againft them. 

At this period the officers of the Britifh navy expd 
ed that their fleet in the Weſt-Iudies would join the 
and that ſolid operations in Virgioia would in a kg 
time re-commence with increafed vigor. been | 

While they were indulging theſe hopes Count de G lis inſt 
: with a French fleet of 26 ſail of the line from the We elfectu. 
Indies entered the Cheſapeak, and about the fame tif 
intelligence arriyedy that the French and American: 
mies which had been lately ſtationed in the more noi 
ern States, were advancing towards Virginia. Count 
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Graſſe, without loſs of time, blocked up York river . Adr 
three large ſhips and ſome frigates, and moored the pi fort fo 
cipal part of his fleet in Lynhaven-bay. Three thing hi 
ſand two hundred French troops, brought in this Virgin 
from the Weſt-Indies, commanded by the MarquisWindecif 
St. Simon, were diſembarked aud ſoon after forme] ling to 
junction with the continental troops under the Mar decline 
dle la Fayette, and the whole took polt at Willianſbuwas to 
An attack on this force was intended, but before all the Which 
rangements ſubſer vient to its execution were fixed uf a pr. 
letters of au carly date in September were receivelithis fle 
lord Cornwallis from Sir Henry Clinton, announaWe Gr 
that he wouid do his utmoſt to reinforce che royal o ava 
in Cheſapeak, or make every diverſion in his power, Wmuda, 
that Admiral Digby was hourly expected on the Men his 
On the receipt of this intelligence Earl Cornwallis, Neame o 
thinking himfclf juſtified in hazarding an engagen and de 
abandoned the reſolution of attacking the combined f Cheſap 
of Fayette and St, Simon. It is the province of hiliight, 
to relate what has happened, and not to indulge co he flec 
tures in the boundleſs field of contingencies; otheriWrity. 
de Gra 
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of opinion, loſt a favourable opportunity of-iextricating 1731. 
himſelf from a combination of hoſtile force, which by r 


farther concentration ſoon became irreſiſtible; On the 


lother hand if an attack had been made, and that had 


proved unſucceſsful, he would have been charged with 


lraſhneſs in not waiting for the promiſed co-operation. On 


the ſame uncertain ground of conjecturing what ought 
to have been done, it might be ſaid that the knowledge 
Earl Cornwallis had of public affairs would have juſtified 
him in abandoning Vork-Town, in order to return to 
zouth-Carolina. It ſeems as though this would have 
been his wiſeſt- plan; but either from an opinion that 
his inſtructions to ſtand his ground were poſitive, or that 
ffectual relief was probable, his lordſhip thought proper 
to riſque every thing on the iſſue of a ſiege. An at- 
tempt: was made to burn or diſlodge the French ſhips in 
the river, but none to evacuate his poſts at this early 
period, when that meaſure was practicable. 

Admiral Greaves with 20 ſail of the line, made an ef- 
fort for the relief of lord Cornwallis, but without effect- 
ing his purpoſe. When he appeared off the capes of 
irginia, M. de Graſſe went out to meet him, and an 
indeciſive engagement took place. The Britifh were wil- Sep. 7. 
ling to renew the action; but de Graſſe for good reaſons 
declined it. His chief object in coming out of the' capes 
was to cover a French fleet of eight line of battle fhips, 
which was expected from Rhode-Iſland. In conformity 
0 a-preconcerted plan, Count de Barras commander of 
his fleet, had failed for the Cheſapeak, about the time 
de Grafle ſailed from the Weſt-Indies for the ſame place. 
[Lo avoid the Britith fleet, he had taken a circuit by Ber- 
muda. For fear that the Britiſh fleet might intercept him 
on his approach to the capes of Virginia; de Graſſe 
ame out to be at hand for his protection. While Greaves 
and de Graſſe were manceuvering near the mouth of the 
Cheſapeak, Count de Barras paſſed the former in the 
night, and got within the capes of Virginia. This gave 
he fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a decided ſuperio- 
ty. Admiral Greaves ſoon took his departure, and M. 
e Graſſe re-entered the Cheſapeak. All this time con- 
formably 
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1781 formably 20 che well digeſted plan of the campaign, thy 
French and the American forces were marching througi 
the middle ſtates on their way to Lork-town. To un 
derſtand their proper connexion, the great events ſhorth 
to be deſcribed, it is neceſſary to go back and trace thy 
remote cauſes which broughi on this grand combination 
fleeis and armies which put a period to the war. 
The fall of Charleſton in May 1780, and thee 
plete rout of the American ſouthern army in Auguſt fol 


ricans to carry on the war, gave a ſerious alarm to thi 


tenant Colonel John Laurens their ſpecial miniſter, an 


urge the neceſſity of ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, andi 
particular to ſolicit for a loan of money, and the ce 
operation of a French fleet, in attempting ſome impe 
ant enterpriſe againſt the common enemy. His great! 
bilities as an officer, had been often diſplayed ; but a 


negotiator were called forth into action. Animated 
he was with the ardor of the warmeſt patriotiſm, al 
feeling moſt ſenſibly for the diſtreſſes of his country, hi 
whole ſoul was exerted to intereſt the court of France 
giving a vigorous aid to their allies. His engaging ma 
ners and infinuating addreſs, procured a favourable 
ception to his repreſentations. He won the hearts0 
- thoſe who were at the helm of public affairs, and inflan 
ed them with zeal to aſſiſt a country whoſe cauſe wi 
ſo ably pleaded, and whoſe ſufferings were ſo pathetical 
repreſented.- At this criſis his moſt ' Chriſtian Maje 
gave his American allies, a ſubſidy of fix millions 
livres, and became their ſecurity for ten millions mot 
borrowed for their uſe in the United Netherlands. 
naval co-operation was promiſed” and a conjunct expedit 
on againſt their common foes was projected. 


lowing, together with the increaſing inability of the Ame 
friends of independence. In this low ebb of their af. 
fairs, a pathetic ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made u 
their illuſtrious ally the King of France. To give gre 
er efficacy to their ſolicitations, Congreſs appointed Lies 


directed him after repairing to the court of Verſailles, u 


this occaſion, the ſuperior talents of the ftateſman aul 
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The American war was now for far involved in the. 1798 r. 


conſequences of naval operations, that a ſuperior French <> 


fleet, ſeemed to be the only hinge on which it was likely ſoon 
to take a favourable turn. The Britiſh army being par- 
celled in the different ſea ports of the United States, any 


diviſion of it blocked up by a French fleet, could not 


long reſiſt the ſuperior combined force, which might be 
brought to operate againſt it. The Marquis de Caſtries 
who directed the marine of France, with great preciſion 
calculated the naval force, which the Britiſh could con- 


centre on the coaſt of the United States, and diſpoſed 


his own in ſuch a manner as enfured him a ſuperiority, 


In conformity to theſe principles, and in ſubſerviency to 
the defign of the campaign, M. de Grafle ſailed in March 


178, from Breſt with 25 ſail of the line, ſeveral thou- 


ſand land forces, and a large convoy amounting to more 


than 200 ſhips. A ſmall part of this force was deſtined 


for the Eaſt-Indies, but M. de Graſſe with the greater 
part ſailed for Martinique. The Britiſh fleet then in the 


Veſt-lodies, had been previoutly weakened by the de- 


parture of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips, 
which were employed in carrying to England the booty 
which had been taken at St. Euſtatius. The Britiſh Ad- 


mirals Hood and Drake, were detached to intercept the 
outward bound French fleet commanded by M. dc Grafte, 
but a junction between his force and eight ſhips of the 
line and one of 50 guns, which were previouſly at Mar- 
tinique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleſs effected. By 
this combination of freſh ſhips from Europe, with the 


French fleet previouſly in the Weſt-Indies, they had a 


decided ſuperiority. M. de Graſſe having finiſhed his 
buſineſs in the Weſt-Indies, tailed in th: beginning of 
Auguſt with a prodigious convoy. After ſecing this out 
of danger he directed his courſe for the Chelapeak, and 
arrived there as has been related on the thirtieth of the 
ame month. Fire days before his arrival in the Cheſa- 
peak, the French fleet in Rhode-Iſland ſailed for the fame 
place. Theſe fleets notwithſtanding their original diſ- 
tance from the ſcene of action and from each other, co- 
incided in their operations in an extraordinary manner, 
n | far 
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1781. far beyond the reach of military calculation. They al 
Sr > tended to one object and at one and the ſame time, any 
.,_ that'objeCt was neither known nor ſuſpected by the Brj, 
tiſh, till the proper ſeaſon for counter- action was clapfſed, 
This co-incidence of favourable circumſtances; extended 
to the marches of the French and American land force, 
The plan of operations had been ſo well digeſted, and 
was fo faithfully executed by the different commander, 
that Gen. Waſhington and Count Rochambeau, had paſ. Wi | 
ſed the Britiſh head quarters in New-York, and were conf. wo 
derably advanced in their way to York-town, before Count 2 
de Graſſe had reached the American coaſt. This was ef. ke 
May 6. fected in the following manner, Monſr. de Barras ap. oy” l 
pointed to the command of the French ſquadron at Neu. ow” : 
port, arrived at Boſton with diſpatches for Count de Roch. LL 
ambeau. An interview ſoon after took place at Weathers. a 
field, between Gen. Waſhington, Knox and du Portail on il 
the part of the Americans, and Count de Rochambeay Gage 
and the Chavalier Chaſtelleux, on the part of the French, ay - 
At this interview, an eventual plan of the whole cam- . 
paign was fixed. This was to lay ſiege to New-York in ct 
concert with a French fleet, which was to arrive on the 1 
coaſt in the month of Auguſt. It was agreed that the 
French troops ſhould march towards the North-rive, 
Letters were addreſfed by Gen. Waſhington to the exe- 
cutive officers of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Connec- WM 
ntered 
ticut and New- Jerſey, requiring them to fill up their ba-. Foo: 
talions, and to have their quotas 6200 militia in readi- That 
neſs, within: a week of the time they might be called for, 
Conformably to theſe outlines of the campaign, the 
French troops marched from Rhode-lIfland in June, and 
carly in the following month joined the American army WW . h 
About the time this junction took place, Gen. Waſh: "Bi 
ington marched his army from their winter encampment ynile 
near Pceks-kill, to the vicinity of Kingſbridge, GenerdWW: - 
Lincoln fell down the North-river with a detachment in. d b 
boats, and took poſſeſſion of the ground where fort In: 
dependence formerly ſtood. An attack was made upot 
him but was ſoon diſcontinued. The Britiſh about this 
time, retired with almoſt the whole of their force 6 
York-Iftandy 
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med. boats ſufficient to tranſport 5000: men were built 


tighbourhood. of the American army before New-York. 

rens, were erected oppoſite to Staten-Ifland, for the uſe 
f.the. French troops. Every movement was made which 
128 introductory to the commencement of the ſiege. it 
as not a little mortifying to Gen. Waſhington, to find 
imſelf on the 2d of Auguſt to be only a few hundreds 
ronger, than he. was on the day his army. firſt moved 
om their winter quarters. To have fixed on a plan of 
perations, with a foreign officer at the head of a reſpec- 
ible. force: To have brought that force from a conſi- 
erable diſtance, in confident expectation of reinforce- 
nents ſufficiently large to commence effective operati- 
ns againſt the common enemy, and at the ſame time to 
ave engagements in behalf of the ſtate. violated in direct 
ppoſition to their own intereſt, and in a manner deroga- 
pry to his perſonal honour, was enough to have excited: 
orms and tempeſts, in any mind leſs calm than that of 
Gen. Waſhington. He, bore this bard trial with his uſual 
agnanimity, and contented himſelf with repeating his 


exe When by every tie, to enable him to fulfil engagements 
nnec Hatered into on their, account, with the commander. of 
F bal e French troops. 
read. That tardineſs of the ſtates, 1 at other times bad 
d tor. ought them near the brink of ruin, was now the acci- 
„ thei tial cauſe. of real ſervice. Had they ſent forward their 
And cruits for the regular army, and their qu&tas of mili- 
rider a as was expected, the ſiege of New-York would have 
aſh mmenced, in the latter end of July, or early in Auguſt; 
"chile the ſeaſon was waſting away in expectation of theſe 
nerd Entorcements, lord , Cornwallis as has been mentioned, 
ent in eq himſelf near the capes of Virginia. His ſituation 
t In dere, the arrival of a reinforcement of 3009 Germans 
* om Europe to New-York, the ſuperior ſtrength of 


a garriſon, the failure of the ſtates in filling up their 


EY Vol. II. : battalions 


tand 


265 


York-Ifland. | Gen. Waſhington hoped to be able to 178 l. 
o COMMENCE operations againſt New-York, about the WV 
middle, or at fartheſt the latter end of July. Flat bot- g 


ear Albany, and brought down Hudſon's river to the 


equiſtions to the ſtates, aud at the ſame time urged 
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1781. battalions and embodying their militia, and eſpecially ws 
cent intelligence from Count de Graſſe, that his deftingj 
on was fixed to the Cheſapeak, concurred about the mig 


York: 
{cry t b. 


Aug. 8 dle of Auguſt, to make a total chatigs of the wor of t fleet, 
Er | AO QUUIC troops 

The appearance os a an intention to attacks NewsYay In th, 

24. was nevertheleſs kept up. While: 'this deception be ex 
played off, the allied army crofled the North-river, a York- 

paſſed on by the way of Philadelphia, through the intern an arc 
mediate country, to Vork-towa. An ättempt to redut tance 

the Britiſh force Virginia promiſed ſueceſs witli moi princi. 
expedition, and to ſecure au object of nearly equal ini vith {« 
portance as the reduction of New York!'' No one eu chey h 
undertake to ſay wnat would have been the conſequentiſ ing in 

rf the allied forces had perſevered in their original pancuctio 

but it is evident from the event, chat no ſucceſs co bighw 

have been greater, or more conducive to the eftablidiferatif) 
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ment of their ſchemes, than What reſvlied en the 
1 e in Virginia. ib 318059 ai eine 5 
wy! - While" the attack of New-York" was in ; ſerionit col 
1 Ne eee a letter from General Waſhington detail 
the particulars of the intended operations of the ein 

paign, being intercepted, fell imo the hands of vi 

Henry Clinton. After the plan was ehanged, the royi 
commander was ſo much under the impreſſion of th 

: intelligence contained in the intercepted letter, that | 
believed every movement towards Virginia to be a fei 
calculated to draw off his attention from the defencet 
New-York: Under the influence of this hopinion! 

bent his whole foree to ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuf 

ed the French and American armies to paſs him witho! 

any moleſtation. When the beſt opportunity of ſtrikin 

at them was elapſed, then for the firſt time he vt 
brought to believe that the allies had fixed on Virgin 

for the theatre of their combined operations, 

truth may be made to anfwer the purpoſes of deceptio 

ſo no feint of attacking New-York, could have be 

more ſucceſsful than the real intention. 

Aug. 24. In the latter end of Auguſt the American army * 
their march to Virginia, from the neighbourhood of N 


en oor 22 — 
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1781. and took a poſition which was calculated to prevent ly 
— Cornwallis, either from retreating, or-receiving'ſuccourhy 
water. Previouſly” to the march from Williamſburg 

 York-town, Waſhington gave out in general ordery 


ad thu 
he opt 


oth e 


/ 


follows. If the enemy ſhould be tempted to meet Heir b 
army on its march, the General particularly enjoins Mee fr: 
troops to place their principal reliance on the bayon he ſh 
- that they may prove the vanity of the boaſt, which H our, 1 
Britiſh make of their nn prowels, i in wur. Ne batleWhurned 
with that weapon.” 8 jatch | 
The combined army halted in the cxoing, abo ne 30 
two miles from York-town, and lay on their arms ending 
night. On the next day Colonel Scammell, an officer y a d 
uncommon merit, and of the moſt amiable manners, was 
approaching the outer works of the Britiſh, was mori fer p 
wounded and taken priſoner. About this time ountr 
Cornwallis received a letter from Sir Henry Clinton, ulleſcful 
nouncing the arrival of Admiral Digby with three ſhi ot be 
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of the line from Europe, and the determination of 1h 
General and flag officers in New-York to embark 300 
men in a fleet, which would probably ſail on the gthd 
October -that this fleet conſiſted of 23 ſail of the lia 
and that joint exertions of the navy and army would 
made for his relief. On the night after the receipt of ili 
intelligence, Earl Cornwallis quitted his outward poſitio 
and retired to one more inward. 0 
The works erected for the ſecurity of Ygrk-town 
the right, were redoubts and batteries, Ma line 
ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ravine lay in front 
the right, over which was placed a large redoubt. 1 
moraſs extended along the center, which was defended! 
a line of ſtockade, aud by batteries: On the left of 
center was a horowork with a ditch, a row of fraize anda 
abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced before the left. I 
combined farces advancedand took poſſeſſion of the grout 
from which the britiſh had retired. About this time the 
gion cavalry and mounted infantry, paſſed over the rin 
to Glouceſter, General de Choiſy inveſted the Britiſh po 
on that fide ſo fully, as to cut off all communication 
qyeen it and the country, In the. mean time the rojl 
: AE os 2” "of 
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my was ſtraĩning every nerve ta ſtrengthen their works 


operations of the combined army. On the ꝙth and 
oth of October, the French and Americans opened 
heir batteries. They kept up a briſk and well directed 
rc from heavy cannon, from mortars and howitzers, 
he ſhells of the beſiegers reached the ſhips in the har- 
our, the Charon of 44 guns and a tranſport ſhip were 
urned. Ou the toth a meſſenger arrived with a diſ- 
arch from Sir Henry Clinton to Earl Conwallis, dated on 
he zoth of September, which ſtated various circumſtances 
nding to leſſen the probability of relief being obtained, 
a direct movement from New-York. Earl Cornwal- 
s was at this juncture adviſed to evacuate Vork- town, and 
fer paſſing over to Glouceſter, to force his way into the 
duntry. Whether this movement would have been ſuc- 
on, ulitcſsful, no one can with certainty pronounce, but it could 
ze ſſij ot have produced any conſequences more injurious to 
of Mie royal intereſt, than thoſe which reſulted from de- 
k seo laing the attempt. On the other hand had this move- 
zieh ent been made, and the royal army been defeated or 
he linfWaptured in the interior country, and in the mean time 
'oull ad Sir Henry Clinton with the promiſed relief, reached 
t of Fork town, the precipitancy of the noble Earl, would 
polnaWave been perhaps more the ſubje& of cenſure, than his 
eſolution of ſtanding his ground aud reſiſtipg to the laſt 
own rtremity. From this uncertain ground of conjectures, 
line ¶ procee relate real events. The beſiegers com- 
front ¶enced their ſecond parallel 200 yards from the works of 
t. Ile beſieged. Two redoubts which were advanced on 
ended ihe left of the Britiſh, greatly impeded the progreſs of 
he combined armies. It was therefore propoſed to carry 
hem by ſtorm. To excite a ſpirit of emulation, the re- 
luction of the one was committed to the French, of the 
dther to the Americans. The aſſailants marched to the 
Mault with unloaded arms; having paſſed the abbatis 
ind paliſades, they attacked on all ſides, and carried the 
edoubt in a few minutes with the loſs of 8 killed and 28 
tion wounded, Lieutenant Colonel Laurens perſonally took 
e 70) he commanding officer priſoner, His humanity and 
arg | that 
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1781. that of bis aſſociates, ſo overcame their be 
that they ſpared the Britiſh, though they were ching d 
4 when they went to the aſſualt, to remember New-Loni 


laſt 
uunce 


[the recent maſſacres at which place thall be hereafter oh the 
lated) and to retaliate by putting the men in the redoy or 
to the ſword. Being aſked why they had diſobeyed ori ¶eſſati 
by bringing them off as priſoners, they anſwered, g 
could not put them to death, when they begged for Hi frei 
lives.” About five of the Britiſh were killed and then ployt 
were captured. Colonel Hamilton who conducted the en wing 
priſe, in his report to the Marquis de la Fayette meotu ed in 
ed to the honour of his detachment, that incapabef vs ( 
imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting reti Iuſtan 
provocations, they ſpared every man who ceaſed to reſi on 
The French were equally ſucceſsful on their The 
They carried the redoubt affigned to them with rapidn a tar 
but loſt a conſiderable number of men. Theſe two los: 
doubts were included in the fecond parallel, and facilitate 
the ſubſequent operations of the beſiegers. The Brii ir fi 
could not with propriety riſque repeated ſallies-. One prof 
OA 16: projected at this time confiſting of 400 men, command Uni 
FE by Lieutenant Colonel Abercrombie. : He proccedc(idiers 
far as to force two redoubts, and to ſpike eleven pieces ia, : 
cannon. Though the officers and foldiers diſplayed grafired te 
bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their ſucceſs produced ittiot 
effential advantage. The cannon were foon vue g priſ 
and rendered fit for ſervice. "IE to 
By this time the batteries of the befieg were cov mar 

ed with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, of 
the works of the befieged were ſo damaged, that tHüſed 
could ſcarcely ſhew a fingle gun. Lord Cornwallis He ref 
now no hope left but from offering terms of capitulaingWs app 
or attempting an eſcape. He determined on the lau at 
This though leſs practicable: than when firſt propoſeſi bee 
was not altogether hopeleſs. Boats were prepared to rnwa 
ceœive the troops in the night, and to tranſport them i and 
Glouceſter-Point. After one whole embarkation hies, u 
croſſed, a violent ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed i ferve 
boats employed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated the whoWtain a 


ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by diviſioined h 
was expoſed to increaſed danger. Orc 
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Orders were ſent tb thoſe who Rad paſfed, to re- croſs 1 78 To. 
river to Fork- Tow. With che faflure of this ſeheme — 
laſt Hope of the Britiſh army expired. Longer res 

unte could anſwer tio good purpoſe, and might occa- 

uche voss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis 

ore Wrote 4 letter to Gen. Waſhington, requeſting 

ſation of arms for 24 hours, and that commiſſion- 
mlgkt be appointed to "Uigeſt"! terms of capitulation. 

is rematkable Whlle Licut. Col. Laurens, the officer 
ployed by Gen, Waſlüipgton on this occaſion, was 

bing 6p rhefe articles, that his father was cloſely i con- 

ed in the tower 'bf London, of which Earl Cornwal- 

was Cotiſtable. 0 By this ſingular combination of cir- 
nſtantes, kiv/lorathip became 1 priſoner, to the ſon of 

own priſoner. 5 

The polts öf Tork and Glouceſter were ſurrendered 


a capittlarion, the principal articles of which were as * 
two i ids: The troops to be le of war to Congreſs, 
cilitau the val force to "France; The officers to retain 


> Brit 
One 


mande 


i fide artis and private property of every kind; but 
property, ©obvioully belonging to the inhabitants of 
United States, to be ſubject to be reclaimed. The 


deiii liers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland and Pennſyl- 
ieces ria, and to be ſupplied with the ſame rations, as are al- 
ed gi ed to folders in the ſervice of Congreſs. A pro- 


ktion of the officers to march into the country with 
priſoners; "the reſt to be allowed to proceed on pa- 
e to Europe, to New-York, or to any other Ameri- 
maritimEpoſt in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh. The ho- 
of marching out with colors flying, which had been 
lſed'to:*Gen. Lincoln on his giving up Charleſton, was 
It refuſed to Earl Cornwallis; and General Lincoln 
appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal ar- 
at York-Town, preciſely in the ſame way his own 
been conducted, about 18 months before. Lord 
Imwallis endeavoured to obtain permiſſion for the Bri- 
and German troops to return to their reſpective coun- 
s, under no other reſtrictions than an engagement not 
ſerve againſt France or America. He alfo tried to 
fin an indemnity ' for thoſe of the inhabitants who had 
ned him; but he was obliged to recede from the for- 
mer 
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597. mer, 5 alto to conſon - that the loyaliſts. in, his can 
ON ſhould. be given up, to the, yagonditional. mercy of * 
countrymen. His lordſhip neyertheleſs, obtained: pernif; 
fion for the Bonerta Aogop: of war to paſs; unexaminy 
to "New-York. . This gave an opportunity of ſere 
ing ſuch of them, as were. moſt obnoxious to phe Any 
ricans. | = \ amd Beans 
The regular pa py nnd. America, . — 
ed in this ſiege, conſiſted of about 3096 of the forme an. 
aud 5500 of the latter; and they were albſted by aboufſoling | 
4000 militia. On the part of the combined army aba The 
320 were killed or wounded. | On the part of the Vſpr 
tiſh about 500z and 70 were taken in the  redoubts, white fo. 
were carried by affault on the 14th, of October. TiMhpndrec 
troops of every kind that ſurrendered priſoners of M arleſ 
exceeded 7000 men, but. ſo great was the, numbe om th 
ſick and wounded, that there. were only ly 3899, capa om V 
bearing arms. The French and American engineers A oug! 
artillery, merited and received the higheſt applauſe. H Lor 
gadiers General Du Por tail and Knox were both pre ed m 
moted , to the rank of Major Generals, on account 6 eſe v 
their meritorious ſervices. Lieut, Col. Gouvion;u PAC) 
Captain Rochefontaine of the corps of engineers, " a 
ſpectively received brevets, the former to the rank Gem to 
Colonel, and the latter to the rank of i Mayor. d the 
Congreſs honored Gen. Waſhington, Count de AM wa 
chambeau, Count de Gr aſſe and the, officers. of the di pre Cari 
ferent « corps, and the men under thom, with thanks k I'ved i 
their ſervices in the reduction of lord Cornwallis. 1 -22ed 
whole. project was conceived with profound wiſdom, ole b 
the incidents of it had been combined with ſingular pn b al 
priety. It is not therefore wonderful, that from the . P. 
markable coincidence in all its Parts, it wa crowned d pired 
unvaried ſucceſs. m, w 
A Britiſh fleet and an army of 700 men, deſtine ople. 
for the relief of lord Cornwallis, arrived off the Chel ſumph 
peak on the 24th of October; but on receiving adi, abl 
of his lordſhip's ſurrender, they returned to Sandy · hoo J afte; 
and New-York. Such was the fate .of that Generi Voz, 
From whoſe gallantry and previous ſucceſſes the ſpeeiſſ rue d. 
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xpected:- No event during the war bid fairer for over- 
ting. che independence of at leaſt a part of the confe 
cy, than his complete victory at Camden; but by the 
nſequences of that action, his lordſhip became the oc- 
ſion of rendering that a revolution, which from his 
evious ſucceſs was in danger of terminating in a rebel- 
u. The loß of his army may be conſidered as the 


The troops under the command of lord Cornwallis 
} ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the coun- 
for four hundred miles on the ſea coaſt, and for two 
ndred miles to the weſt-ward. Their marches from 
harleſton to Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, 
om the Dan through North-Carolina to Wilmington, 
om Wilmington to Peterſburg, and from Peterſburg 
Lough many parts of Virginia, till they finally ſettled 
\ York-Town, made a route of more than eleven hun- 
ed miles. Every place through which they paſſed in 
eſe various marches, experienced the effects of their 
pacity, Their numbers enabled them to go whither- 
erer they pleaſed, their rage for plunder diſpoſed 
em to take whatever they had the means of reméving, 
d their animoſity to the Americans led them often to 
e wanton deſtruction of what they could neither uſe 
r carry off. By their means thouſands had been in- 
ved in, diſtreſs. The reduction of ſuch an army oc- 
toned unuſual tranſports of joy, in the breaſts of the 
hole body of the people. Well authenticated teſti- 
ony aſſerts that the nerves of ſome were ſo agitated, 

to produce convulfions, and that at leaſt one man 
pired under the tide of pleaſure which flowed in upon 
m, when informed of his lordſhip's ſurrender“. The 
ople. throughout the United States diſplayed a ſocial 
humph and exultation, which no private proſperity is 
er able fully. to inſpire. General Waſhington, on the 
after, the ſuer ender, ordered “ that thoſe who were 
Vor. II. e under 
* The door WO Congreſs an aged man died ſuddenly, immediately after 


ring of the capture of lord Cornwallis army, This death was univer- 
y aſcribed to a violent emotion of political joy. 
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aqueſts of the ſouthern States had been ſo confidently 1781. 
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ling ſeene of the continental war in North America. 
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1581. under arreſt ſhouid be pardoned and fet at liberty,” 
WY: w—YV orders cloſed as follows, divine ſervice ſhall be g 
_ | \_ formed to morrow.in thedifferent brigades. and divilg 
way The commander in chief recommends, that all the troy 
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that are not upon duty dg aſſiſt at it with a ſerious 2 
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lection of the furprigng and particuler interpofitiag 
. providence in our favour claims.” Congreſs on rea ts, 
Sept. 6. ing the . official account of the great events, which h 
taken place at York-town, reſolved, to go in procefi 
1 | to churcli and return public thanks to Almighty 
1 | | oe” the advantages they had gained. They alſo iflug 
1 pProclamation for religiouſly obſerving through 
United States the 13th of December as a day of thy 
Il giving and prayer.“ The ſingularly iotereſting eymy 
1 captivating. a ſecond royal army, produced ſtrong u 
_| j_— tions, which broke out in all the variety of ways vi 
TH which the moſt rapturous Joy uſually diſplays itſelf. 
Hs While the combined armics were advancing to | 
8 | bege of York- -town, an excurſion was made from Ne 
[ York, which was attended with no ſmall Jofs ta the 
wa mericans. Gen. Arnold who had lately returned i 
1. Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, 
object of which, was the town of New-London in| 
©... . native country. The troops employed therein, 
Sep t. 6 landed in two detachments on each ſide of the harby 
The one was commanded by Lieut. Col. Eyre and 
other by General Arnold, The latter met with. || 
oppotition, fort Trumbull and a redoaht which 
intended to cover the harbour, not being tenable 
evacuated, and the men croſſed the river to fort Grif 
on Groton hill. This was furiouſly attacked by Li 
Col. Eyre: The garriſon defended themfelves with g 
R reſolution, but after a ſevere conflict of. forty minu 
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the fort was carried by the aſſailants. The Ameri an $4 
had not more than fix or ſeven: men killed, when uable 
Britiſh carried their Jines, 'but a ſevere execution n wh 
place afterwards, though reſiſtance had ceafed. AnW pub 
ficer of the conquering troops enquired on his ente offic 
the fort who. commanded, Col. Ledyard PC Lake 
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did, but you do now.“ Aud prefented him his fword; 1781. 10 
de Col. was immediately run through the body and Wl 
iſo led. Between 30 and 40 were wounded, and about | | 
| were carried off priſoners, On the fide of the Britiſi | 
Iwere killed and 145 wounded: Among the latter was - I 
wor Montgomery, and among the former was Colonel | 
we. About 15 vefſels loaded with the effects of the inha- gd | 


" Wants, retreated up the river, and four others remained in | | | 
ich harbour unhurt, but all excepting rheſe were burned =» 1 
dme communication of fire from the burning ſtores. By | 
ky | kty dwelling houſes and 84 ftores were reduced to aſhes, | | | if 
oF ot which the Americans ſuſtained: by the deſtructi- 1100 


of naval ſtores, of proviſions and merchandiſe, was | | 
menſe. Gen. Arnold having completed the object of the 1 
bedition, returned in eight days to New- Tork. The 


— _— 


ng 0 mericans loſt many valuable men, and much of their | | 
ays ficſfions by this incurſion, but the eauſe for which they — 
ME. mended/ was uninjured. Expeditions: wi feemed to 1100 
, o eno bigher object than the deſtruQtion Uf property. | | 
_— Ob affections ſtill farther from Britiſh govern- 10 | 
N hen. They were not ſo extenfive as to anſwer the ends || 
ed FF onqueſt, and the momentary impreſſion reſulting 1 


dm them, produced no laſting intimidation. On the | {il 


* her hand, they excited a ſpirit of revenge againft the { | 
__ thors of ſuch accumulated diſtreſſes. | il [ 
Ll The year 178 1 terminated, in aꝶᷓ parts of the United 't | | 


ates, in favour of the Americans. It began with weak- 
s in Carolina, mutiny in New-Jerfey, and devaſtation 5 
Virginia; nevertheleſs in its cloſe, the Britiſh were 
ined to their ſtrong holds in or near New-York, 
arleſton and Savannah, and their whole army in Vir- 
dia was captured. They in the courſe.of the year had 
quired much plunder by which individuals were enrich- 
but their nation was in no reſpect benefited. The 
tole campaign paſſed away on their part without one 
luable conqueſt, or the acquiſition of any poſt or plaec, 
n which higher purpoſes were anſwered, than deſtroy- 
aal public ſtores or diſtreſſing individuals, and enriching 

officers and privates of their army and navy. The 
portant ſervices rendered by France to the Americans, 
«1 cemented 
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1781. cemented the union of the two nations with addition 
— ties. The orderly inoffenſive behaviour of the French 
troops in the United States, contraſted with the hayg 

of property made by the Britiſh in their marches ang 
excurſions, was ſilently turning the current of popular d 

teem in favour of the former, and working a revolutig 

in the minds of the inhabitants, greatly conducive to t 
eſtabliſhment of that which had taken place in the g 
vernment. The property of the inhabitants of Rhod 

Iſland, received no damage of any account from d 

French troops, during their eleven months reſidence 

mong them. The ſoldiers were rather a guard than 
nuiſance: The citizens met with no interruption wha 
proſecuting their lawful buſineſs, either by night or dy, 

and were treated with every mark of attention andy 

ſpect. While the progreſs of the Britiſh army, in a 

cuitous march of 1100 miles from Charleſton to Yorke 

town, was wigked with rapine and deſolation; the mand 

of the FreAth troops from Rhode-lſland to the ſam 


place, a diſtance nearly equal in a right line, was pu but 
ductive of no inconvenience to the intermediate inhai hind 
tants. They were welcome gueſts wherever they can chree 
| for they took nothing by fraud or force, but punctui pri! 
paid for all they wanted with hard money. In a cou laure 
where the good will of the people had ſo powerful an i offer 
fluence on its final i ſuch oppoſite modes of coadii Gore 
could not fail of producing their natural effects. Pim 1 
moderation and juſtice of the French, met with its culpa 
ward in the gencral good will of the people, but the He G 
olence and rapine of the Britiſh, contributed among alk 
ther chings, to work the final overthrow of all rhaWomir 
ſchemes i in America. earit 
On the laſt day of this year Henry 3 25 was rell ens 1 

0 * from his long confinement in the tower of Londi as in 
He had been committed there, as already related, on Wt tw 
oth of October 1780, On ſuſpicion of high treaſor Ab 
after being examined in the preſence. of lord Stormonſſponde 
lord George Germaine, lord Hillſborough, Mr. Cha Laure 
berlain, Mr. Juſtice Addington, and others. The coffrhole 
gitment was accompanied with a warrant to the LicuWie fo 


nal 
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tions nant of the tower to receive and confine him. Their 
rech lordthips orders were “t To confine him a elofe priſoners” * 
have to be locked up every night; to be in the cuſtody of 'two'! 


es and 
lar « 


warders ; not ta ſuffer him to be out of their fight; one 
moment, day nor night; to allow him no liberty of ſpeak»: 


lutinſiog to any perſon, nor to permit any perſon to ſpeak 
to M to him; to deprive him of the uſe of pen and ink; to 
he z ſuffer no letter to be brought to him, nor any to go from 


Khod bim.“ Mr. Laurens was then fifty five years old, and ſe⸗ 


m Meerely afflicted with the gout and other infirmities. In 
ence this ſituation he was conducted to apartments in the tow- 
than er, and was ſhut up iu two ſmall rooms which together 


1} Whey 
or day 
and 
n Ac 
» Yorks 


made about twenty feet ſquare, with a warder for his 
conſtant companion, and a fixed bayonet under his win- 
low, without agy friend to converſe, with and without any 
proſpect or even the means of correſpondence. Being 
debarred the uſe of pen and ink, be procured pencils, 


e mar\ſwbich-proved: an uſefutſubſticure; ' Aftegßgmonth's con- 

1c ſan{{Wfinement, he was permitted to walk out on nited ground, 

as proffW@ut 2 war der with a ſword in his hand followed cloſe be- 
inhalihiod. This indulgence was occafionally taken for about 
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hree weeks, when lord George Gordon, who was alſo 
priſoner in the tower, unluckily met and 'afked' Mr. 
Laurens to walk with him. Mr. Laurens declined the 
fer and inſtantly returned to his apartment. Governor 
— caught at this tranſgreſſioof orders, and locked 
him up for 37 days, though the attending warder ex- 
ulpated him from all blame. Ar the end of that time 


yalk on the parade before the door, but this honor, as 
oming from him, was refuſed. General Vernon, on 
earing of what had paſſed, gave orders that Mr. Lau- 
ens ſhould be permitted to walk out, and this exerciſe 
Fas in conſequence thereof reſumed, after an nenen 
ff two months and a half. | | 
About this time an old friend and - mercantile correſ- 
dondent, having folicited the Secretaries of State for Mr. 
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ChacLaurens' enlargement on parole, and having offered his 
he conÞhole fortune as ſecurity for his good conduct, ſent him 
> Lieut the Eg meſſage : : heir lordſhips ſay, if you will 


nat point 
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the Governor relented fo far, asto permit his priſoner to 
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1781. f "aka out any thing for the benefit of Great Winde, in 
WY tee preſent diſpute with the Colonies, you ſhall be en. Laut 
| larged.“ This propoſition filled him with indignation, fore, 
and provoked a ſharp reply, part of which was in the 
following words: I perceive from the meſſage you ſent 
me, that if I were a raſcal I might preſently get out of 
the tower, but I am not. You have pledged your word 
and fortuue for my integrity. I will never diſhonour you 
nor myſelf; I can foreſee: what will come: to paſs, hap-/ 
pen to me what may. 1 fear no poſſible conſequences. ; 
Mar. 9. The ſame friend foon after viſited Mr. Laurens, and 
being left alone with him, addreſſed him as follows, 
converſe with you this morning, not particularly as your 
friend, but as the friend of Great Britain. I have cer. 
tain propoſitions to make, for obtaining your libery, 
which I adviſe you ſhould take time to conſider.” . 
Laurens deſired to know what they were, and addel 
That an hagpſt man required no time to give an an- 
ſwer, in acaſ@Where his honor was concerned” If,“ ſaid 
he, © the Secretaries of State will enlarge me upon parole 
1 will ſtrictly conform to my engagement to do nothing 
directly or indirectiy to the hurt of this kingdom. I wil 
return to America, or remain in any part of England 
which may be aſſigned, and ſurrender myſelf when de- 
manded.” It was anſwered “ No, Sir, you muſt ſtay in Lot, 
don among your friend: The miniſters will often hat 
occaſion to ſend for and conſult you: You can write tw 
or three lines to the miniſters, and barely ſay you art 
ſorry for what is paſt: A pardon will be granted: Ey 
man has been wrong, at ſome time or other of his life 
and ſhould not be aſhamed to acknowledge it.“ Mr Lau 
rens replied I will never ſubſcribe to my own infamy 
and to the diſhonour of my children.“ He was then toll 
of long and painful confinement, and hints were thront 
out of the poſſible conſequences of his refuſal: To whic 
he replied “ I am afraid of no confequences but ſuch 
as would flow from diſhonourable acts.“ f 
Mar. 14 In about a week after this interview, Major Generl 
ex nn who had r been eee with Mr 
it Laurer 
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Laurens, and had ferved with him near twenty years be- 1787 | 1 
fore, on an expedition againft the Cherokee Indians, vi- WY 
fied him in the tower, and talked much of the in- Ie 
onveniences of his ſituation, and then addreſſed him 7 | 


”M thus, © Colonel Laurens, I have brought paper and pen- 
go. adminiſtration, and I will deliver them myſelf.” Mr. Lau- | 


deus replied, '** I have pencil and paper, but not one pro- | 
poſition, beyond repeating a requeſt to be enlarged on pa- | 
le. I had well weighed what conſequences might follow 
before I entered into the preſent difpute. I took the path 
ff juſtice and honor, and no perſonal evils ean cauſe me 
10 ſhriok.? 

About this time 5 RR Colonel John Laurens, 
be eldeſt ſon of Henry Laurens arrived in France, as the | 
pecial miniſter of Congreſs. The father was requeſted | | 

| 
| 
| 


r nt 


o write to the ſon to withdraw himſelf from the court 

t France, and aſſurances were given that it would ope- 

ne ia his favour. To theſe requeſts he replied, my 

on is of age, and has a will of his own; if I ſhould 

rite to him in the terms you requeſt, it would have no | 
feet: He would only conclade, that confinement and 


Dep etſuaſion had ſoftened me. I know him to be a man (| 
in Lots f honour: He loves me dearly, and would lay down | 


is life to fave mine; but I am ſure he would not ſacri- 
ee his honour to ove my life, and applaud him.” 

Mr. Laurens penciled an addreſs to the deine of June 29. 
tate for the uſe of pen and ink, to draw a bill of ex- 
bange on a merchant in London who was in his debt, 
or money to anſwer his immediate exigencies, and to 
queſt that his youngeſt ſon might be permitted to viſit 
im, for the purpoſe of concerting a plan for his farther 
cation and conduct in life. This was delivered 
their lordſhips; but they, though they had made no 
oviſion for the fupport of their priſoner, returned no 
ſwer. Mr. Laurens was thus left to languiſſi in con- 
Wement under many infirmitics, and without the means 
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_ applying his own reſources on the ſpor, for his imme- 
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1781. 
cover, he was called upon to pay 9 io. ſterling u 


acceſſary. {SH # 


charge of high treaſon. Miniſters to extricate themſel! 
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As ſoon as Mr. Laurens had completed a year in thy 


the two warders for attending on him. To which he WI 
plied, I was ſent to the tower by the ſecretaries of Sur 
without money (for aught they knew) · their lordſhips hay 
never ſupplied me with any thing---It is now upwards d 
three months ſince I informed their lordſhips that t 


fund I had hitherto ſubſiſted upon was nearly exhauſt I 
and prayed for leave to draw a bill on Mr. John Nu ine 
who was in my debt, which they have been pleaſed to eng 
fuſe by the moſt grating of all denials a total ſilena ey re 


and now a demand is made for £9 %. If their looſes n 
ſhips will permit me to draw for money where it is duet 
me, I will continue to pay my own expences, but I yl 
not pay the warders whom I never employed, and wut 
attendance Iſhall be glad to diſpenſe with”. 

Three weeks after, the ſecretaries of State conſent 
Was Mr. Laurens ſhould have the uſe of pen and i 
for the purpoſe of drawing a bill of exchange, but the 
were taken away the moment that buſineſs was done. 

Abu this time e Laurens 5 wrote an humb 


1 


r 


ther, coping his lordſhip yo me to grant. He had 
firſt been permitted to viſit his father, and converſe vil 
him for a ſhort time; but theſe interviews were no lon 
er permitted. They nevertheleſs occaſionally met on 
lines and ſaluted each other, but durſt not exchange 
ſingle word, leſt it might occaſion a ſecond ll 
Aimilay to chat to which lord George Gordon had be 


the 1 


ginall. 
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As the year 1781 FAG near a 1 Me. Laurens' þ 
e. in the tower became generally known, and exd 
ed compaſſion in his favour, and odium againſt the auth) 
of his confinement. It had been alſo found by the int 


ficacy of many attempts, that no- conceſſions could be off uch c 
tained from him. It was therefore reſolved to rel ar 
him, but difficulties aroſe about the mode. Mr. Laure ah ho 
-would not conſent to any act, which implied that he e tit 
a Britiſh ſubject, and he had been committed as ſuch, rg 
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in the om this difficulty, at length propoſed to take bail for 


in 
* 1 l rds, of the recognizance, Our Sovereign Lord the 


f State 0g,” were read to Mr. Laurens, he replied in open 
os hart 1 Not my Sovereign,” and with this declaration 
ds , with Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Anderſon as his ſecurities, 
hat th oY into. an obligation for his appearance at the court 
aut King's-Bench the next Eafter term, and for not de- 
1 Num rung thence without leave of the court. Thus ended 
1 to ong and a painful farce. Mr. Laurens was immedi- 
Glend'y releaſed. When the time of his appearance at court 
ir lo ew near, he was not only diſcharged from all obliga- 


8 due ( 


t II 
d wie 


to the continent, in ſubſerviency to a ſcheme for mak= 
z peace with America. Mr. Laurens, ſtartled at the 
a of being releaſed without any equivalent, as he had 


\ 


nſendW@iformly held himſelf to be a priſoner of war, re- 
ad in ed that“ He durſt not accept himſelf as a gift, 
dut td that as Congreſs had once offered Lieut. Gen. Bur- 
done. ne for him, he had no doubt of their now giving 
hum eur. Gen. Earl Cornwallis for the ſame purpoſe.” rs 

e his 
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ANY circumſtances cone to make 155 


pioally a civil war in the eſtimation of both parties, 
la rebellion to its termination, in the opinion of one of 
m. Unfortunately for mankind doubts have been 
ertained of the obligatory force of the law of nations 
luch caſes. The refinement of modern ages has ſtrip- 


rens f. 
ind ex0 
e auth) 
the 100 
11d be 0 
to rele 
„ Laure 
dat he“ 
ſuch, 
hemſel 
1 


eral men have tended to re- produce the barbariſm of 


lanthropiſt embraces the whole human race and en- 
0. II. e N n * quires 


jos to attend, but was requeſted by lord Shelburne to 


the treatment F priſoners, ad of the trees f | 


American war particularly calamitous. It was 


war of half its horrors, but the ſyſtems of ſome 


thic times, by withholding the benefits of that refinement ' 
m thofe who arc effecting revolutions. An enlightened | 


281 
1761. 


js appearance at the court of King's-Bench. When the 
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Sequiſite to make their voyage comfortable. 


after exacting an . oath from them, not to ſerve dui 


n exchange for him, but this was refuſed. 
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1781. quires, not whether an object of diftreſs ie ü is bat cept 
— unit of an acknowledged nation. It i is ſufficjent that (ere. 
is a child, of the ſame common parent, and capal atch 

of . happineſs, or miſery. The prevalence of ſuch a at ( 

per would have greatly leſſened the ealamitie hat f 

the American war, but while from contraQted pooh eld 
unfortunate captives were conſidered as not entitle abc 

e treatment of priſoners, they were often doomed v, ati 

out being guilty, to ſuffer the purſiſhmeptdue to criminipflce: 

- Fhe firſt American priſoners were taken on the i (ain 

15 June 1775. Theſe were thrown indiſcriminately ¶ Neceiv 

i the jail at Boſton, without any conſideration of their he C 
Aug 11. Gen. Waſhington wrote to Gen. Gage on this ſuhi e 2 
775. to which the latter anſwered by aſferting that the priſaiſ een c 
been treated with care and kindnefs, thong er B 
1113 « 28 he acknowledged no rank that s p 

not derived from the King.” To which Gen. WaſtinMhe a 

ton replied % Vo affect, Sir, to deſpiſe all rank Mich 


nd K 
00g 
eque 


derived from the ſame ſource with your own; I cani 
Conceive one more konorable, than that which flows fn 
the uncorrupted choice of a brave and fret people, | 


pureſt ſource. and. original fountain of all power.” ap 

Gen. Carleton during his command conducted he a 
wards the American priſoners with a degree of hu ied h 
nity,. that reflected the greateſt honor on bis char The 


efore he commenced his operations on the lakes in 17 
he ſhipped off thoſe of them who were officers for Ne 
England, but previouſly. fupplied them with every ib 
Theol 
priſoners, amqunting to 800, were ſent home by 2 


the. war unlefs exchanged. Many of theſe beipg aln 
naked were comfortably eloathed by his orders, previol 
to their being ſent off. _ k 

The capture of Gen. Eee proved mia to 
val individuals. Six Heſſian field: officers were off 
It was 
by the Britiſh, that Lee was a deſerter from their ſeri 
and as ſuch could not expect the indulgences uſually 
von to-priſoners of war. The Americans replied, tha 


atio 
ut to 
awha! 
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nat HM ecepting one from the Americans, he could not be con- 
tal ered as a deſerter. He was nevertheleſs confined, 
capalſhatched, and guarded. Congreſs thereupon reſolved, 
a tat Gen. Waſhington. be directed to inform Gen. Howe, 
ties at ſhould the proffered exchange of Gen. Lee for fix 


pott eld officers not be accepted, and the treatment of him 
itled above mentioned be continued, the principles of re- 
d Wi dlation ſhould occaſion five of the ſaid Heſſian field 
imin{Wficers, together with Lts Col. Archibald Campbell to be 
he 11 ctained, in order that the faid treatment which Gen. Lee 
tely i ceived, ſbould be exactly inflicted on their perſons.” 
ir be Campbell thus deſignated as the ſubject of retaliation, 
ſubpl 


pris een captured: by ſome of the Maſſachuſett's privateers 
dug ear Boſton, te which, from the want of information, he 
that s proceeding ſoon after the Britiſh had . eyacuated it. 
Vaſhi he above act of Congreſs was forwarded to Maſſachuſetts 


ith a requeſt that they would detain Lt. Col. Campbell 
nd keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the further order of 


ank 
1 cant 


os E oogreſs. The council of Maſſachyſett's exceeded this” 
ople, Mequeſt, and ſent him to Concord jail, where he was lodged 
LY 1.2 gloomy dungeon of twelve or thirteen feer ſquare. 
ucted he attendance of a Angle. ſervant on his perſon was de- 
f hun died him, and every viſit from a friend refuſed. 

charau The priſoners captured by Sir William Howe in 1776, 
in 1 vounted to many hundreds. The officers were admit- 


for Nd to parole, and had ſome waſte houſes aſigned to 


ery em as quarters; but the privates were ſhut up in the 
Theo ldeſt ſeaſon of the year in churches, ſugar houſes, and 
by ch like large open buildings. The ſeverity of the wea- | 


der, and the rigor of their treatment, occaſioned the 
eath of many hundreds of | theſe unfortunate; men. 
be filth of the places of their confinement, in conſe- 
vence of fluxes, which prevailed among them, was 
ch offenſive and dangerous. Seven dead bodies have 
en ſeen in one building, at one time, and all lying in a 
mation ſhocking to, humanity, The | proviſions ſerved 
ut to them were deficient in quantity, and of an 
_aglome quality. Theſe een priſoners were 
ww | | generally 


ve dul 
ing aln 
previol 


1S to 
re offe 
t was 
ir ſern 
ſually 
d, thi 


2s a humane man, and a meritorious officer, who had | 


vows 
ze. had refignsd his Bririſh commiſſion previouſly to his 2 1. 
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1787. 1 prelod to enter into the Britin fervice, 
4 On hundreds ſubmirted to death, rather than procure a me 
| Horation of heit circumſtances by enliſting with the em 
mies of their country. After Gen. Waſhington's ſuc 

cefſes at Trenton and Princeton, the American prifo 

fared ſomewhat better. Thofe who ſurvived were 9. 

dered to be ſent out for exchange, but ſome of them fe 

down dead in the ſtreets, while attempting to walk 

the veſſels. Others were fo emaciated that their appex 
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ance was horrible. A e death cloſed the (cif fepu 

with many. Ws For 

Dec. 1. The American board: of war, after conferring vi wire 

1777: - Mr. Boudinot the commiſſary- general of priſoners, 1 
examining evidences produced by him, reported amo ties « 

other things, „That there were goo privates and ere 

officers of the American army, priſoners in the cigiſi were 

New-York, and About 5 oo priyatesand 30 officers priſou The 

in Philadelphia. That fince the beginning of October bon 

theſe priſoners, both officers and privates, had been co ther 

fined in priſon ſhips or the Provoſt: That from the b ver 

| evidence the ſubject could admit of, the general al 0 

| ance of priſoners, at moſt did not exceed four ounces ent 

| meat per day, and often fo damaged as not to be earablWif gov: 

| That! it had been a common practice with the Britiſh, oi of 2 
il a priſoners being firſt captured, to keep him three, fa ſtant 

It or five days without a morſel of meat, and then to tem fork: 

| him to enliſt to ſave his life: That there were numero folc] 
It Inſtances of prifoners of a l in all the aged mor 
1 of hunger 17 5 N cidir 
oh | Pee. 24. About this time there was a meeting of merchant are 

[ | 1777: -L London, for the purpoſe of raiſing a ſum of monef | tend 
8 relieve the diſtreſſes of the American priſoners, then iſ grea 
W i; England. The'fum ſubſeribed for that purpoſe amount he 
1 | ed in two montbs to £4647 1s. Thus while humaFcire: 
1 nature was diſhonoured by ihe, eruelties of ſome of I othe 
|! Britiſn in America, there was a laudable diſplay of u milie 
"Ft TOY, benevolence of others of the fame nation in Europ paid 

| The American ſailors, when captured by the Britiſh, fol] tle o 

1 fer ed more than even the foldiers, which fell into rhe! * 
tides 


* 


| : hands. The former were conſihed on board prifon Wh 
| | | The 
| | 
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They were there crouded together i in ſuch numbers, * 
their accommodations were ſo wretched, that diſeaſes 
broke out and ſwept them off in a manner, that was ſufs 
ficient to Excite compaſſion | in breaſts of the leaſt ſcofi- | 
bility - It has been aſſerted, on as good evidence as the 
eaſe will admit, that in the laſt ſix r of the war up- 
wards of eleven thouſand perſons died on board the Jer- 
walk ſey, one of theſe priſon ſhips, which was ſtationed i in eaſt 
appen river near New-York. On many of theſe, the rights of 
2 ſepulture were never, or but very im perfectly conferred. 
For ſome time after the war was ended, their bones la 

ig wit whirening in "the _ on the ſhores of Long- land. 
rs, a 
ama 


521 


od ere ; d6iog no more than they Bea to be their a, 
ö ciqif were involved i in the penal conſequences: of capital crimes. 
riſo The Americans in conformity to the uſyal policy of na- 


ober J 
EN co 
the be 
1 alloy 
uncesd 
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tith; 0 
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to tem 
amerd 


| tons, demanded the allegiance-of all who refided among 
them, bur ſeveral of theſe preferred the late royal go- 
vernment and were diſpoſed, when opportunity offered, 

to ſupport it. While they acted in conformity to chef 
ſentiments, the laws enacted for the ſecurity of the new 
government, condemned them £0 death. Hard it is the Yor 
of a people involved in civil war; for in ſuch circum- 
ſtances the lives of individuals may not only be legally 
forfeited, but Juſtly taken from thoſe, who have acted 
ſolely from a ſenſe of duty... It is to be, wiſhed that ſome 


agoul more rarional mode than war might be adopted for de- 

"2 ciding national contentions; but of all wars, thoſe which 
hants ly are called civil are moſt to be dr caded. They are at- 
10nef | tended with the bittereſt reſentments, and produce the 
then greateſt quantity of human woes. In the American war, 
amour the diſtreſſes of the country were aggravated, from the 
c hum circumſtance that every man was obliged, ſome way or 
e of U other, to be in the public ſervice. In Europe, where 


of i military | operations are carried on by armies hired and 
Europ paid for the purpoſe, the common people partake but lit- 
iſh, fu tle of the calamities of war: but in America, where the 
to the whole people were enrolled as a militia, and where both 


on thi! des endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by oatlis and 
Til 1 
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ſtandard. | Each fide claimed che co-operation of the in. 
habirants, and was ready to puniſh when it was withheld, 


7. Ris T O RY or TAE 4 0 


ptr denouncing. the Des of treaſon on those 
o aided or abetted the oppoſite party, the ſufferings of 
individuals were renewed, as often as fortune varied hey 


. 


There be party had a decided ſuperiority the commen 


people were comparatiyely undiſturbed; byt the interme. r % 
diate ſpace between the contending, armies, was ſubjed 1 01 
the alternate ravages of both. _, _ * 
In the firſt inſtitution of the American government with: 
the . boundaries of authority were not properly fed nic! 
Committees exereiſed legiſlative, executive and judicii cent 
Powers. It is not to he doubted, that 1 in many inſtance ſuffic 
theſe. were improperly uſed, and that private reſentmeny ot b 
were often, covered under Te ſpecious veil of patriotiſa oreig 
The ſuffer ers in paſſing over to the royaliſty,. carried vil Wctiog 
them, a keen remembrance of the vengeance of co; tue 
mittees, and when opportunity preſented, were tempyl ore i 
to retaliate. From the nature of - the caſe, the origing lere 
offenders were leſs fr -equently the objeQts of reraliation be p 
than thoſe who were entirely innocent. One inſtance Mere 
ſeverity begat another, and they continued to encreaſe ¶ or p 
a proportion that doubled the evils of common wi uno 
From one unadviſed ſteps. individuals were often involve ue g 
jn the loſs of all their property. Some from preſent a hicb 
Pearances, apprehending that the Britiſh, would finalh o ſuf 
_ conquer, repaired to their ſtandard, Their return af f thi 
the partial ſtorm which _ intimidated them ig ſybmiſlioliiiþf gui 
had blown over, was always difficult and often. im poflib cove 
From this ſingle error in judgement, ſuch were of hat 
. obliged to ſeek ſafety by continuing to ſupport the interel y wo 
of thoſe to whom, i in an hour of temptation, they had de- rhich 
voted themſelyes. The embarraſſments on both fidshe w! 
. were often ſo great, that many in the bumbler walks Ades, 
life, could not tell what courſe was beſt to purſue. Pelief, 
vas happy for thoſe who having made up their minds o Rhou, 
the nature of the conteſt, | invariably followed the dictate olitic 
of their conſciences, for in every inſtanee they enjoyedrumſt 
ſelf approbation. Though they could not be deprireſſparty 
of this reward, they were not always ſucceſsful in pay f th, 
R theißpailed 
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erty 3 but of cheſe, there was not one for every hundred 
ff thoſe, who were materially injured either in the one, or | 
he other. The American whigs were exaſperated againſt 1 
hoſe of their fellow citizens who joined their enemies, | 
Vith a reſentment which was far more bitter, than that | 
thich they harboured' againſt their European adverſaries. Ji 
eeling that the whole ſtrength of the. ſtates was fcarcely 11 


g8 of Whhcir property. They who varied with the times, in like 178. i! 
d her Whaoner often miſled their object, for to ſuch it frequently — 1 | 
de in- appened that they were plundered by boch, and loſt the | 1 
1held, Wlteem of all. A few ſaved their credit and their pro- | 

| 


nenty 
fixed, 
1dicid 


tance ſoficient to protect them againſt the Britiſh, they could 1 
mem dor brook the deſertion of their countrymen to iavading 
otila, oreigners. They ſeldom would give them credit for 

d vil Wing from priaciple, but generally ſuppoſed them to be 

co auenced either by cowardice or intereſt, and were there“ 

:m pil Wore inclined to proceed againſt them with rigor. They 

riginl re filled with indigoation at the idea. of fighting for 

iationiiibe property of ſuck as had deferted their country, and 

nce dere therefore clamorous, that it ſould be ſeized 

eaſe or public ſervice. The royaliſts raiſed the cry of perſe- 


n wu orion and loudly complained that merely for ſupporting 
volyeß e government, under which they. were born, and to 


ent a hich they owed a natural allegiance, they were doomed 


final ſuffer all the penalties due to capital offenders. Thoſe 
u aff them who acted from principle felt no conſciouſneſs 
niſiooſþf guilt, and could not look but with abhorrence upon 
oſſibiß government, which inflicted ſuch ſevere puniſhments on 
e of hat they deeched a laudable line of conduct. Humani- 
in tere would ſhudded at a particular recital of the calamities 
had defhich the. whigs inflicted on the tories, and the tories on 
th fidsWle whigs. It is particularly remarkable that on both 
8 des, they for the moſt part conſoled themſelves with the 
ue. | 


lief, that they were acting or ſuffering in a good cauſe. 
tough the rules of moral right and wrong never vary, 
political. innocence and guilt, changes ſo much with cir- 
umſtances, that the innotence of the ſufferer, and of the 
party that puniſhes, are often compatible. The diſtreſſes 
ff the American priſoners in the ſouthern ſtates, pre- 
ailed particularly towards the cloſe of the war. Colonel 

| Campbelł 
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51. Gain bell, who. reduced Savannah, though | 'K had per. 
ud ſonally y ſuffered from the Americans, treated all who fel 
into his hands with humanity. "Thoſe who were take; 
at Savannah and at Aſhe's defeat, ſuffered very much 
from his ſucceſſors in South-Carolina. The Americ 
priſoners with a few exceptions, had but little to cornplaig 
of till after Gates defeat. Soon after tHat event, ſundy 
of them, though entitled to the benefits of the capitulai 
on of Charleſton, were ſeparated from their families af 
fent into exile; others i in violati-wi of the ſame ſolem 
agreement were crouded into priſon ſhips, and depri 
of the uſe of their property. When a general exchang 
of priſoners was effected; the wives and children of thol 
inhabitants Who adtiered to the Americans, were exik 
trom their homes to Virginia and Philadelphia. Up. 
wards of one thouſand perſons were thrown upon 
charity of their fellow citizens in the more northern ſtat 
This ſevere treatment was the occaſion of retaliating d 
the families of thoſe who had taken part with the Brit 
In the firſt months of the year 1781, the Britiſh were 
force in the remoteſt ſettlements of South-Carolina, bu 
as their limits were contradted i in the courſe of the yeat 
the male inhabitants who joined them, thought proper il 
retire with the royal. army towards the capital. In rei 

nation for the expulſion of the wives and children of th 
whig Americans from the ſtate, Governor Rutledge d 
dered the brigadiers of militia, to ſend within the Brit 
lines, the families of ſuch of the inhabitants as adherd 
to theit intereſt. Tn conſequence of this order, and mor 
eſpecially id conſequence of the one which occaſioned 
ſeveral hundreds of helpleſs women and children, wen 

| feduced to great diſtreſs” _ 

The refugees who had fled to New-York, were fori 
| ed into an aſſociation under Sir Henry Clinton, for tl 
purpoſes of retatiating on the Americans, and for rein 
burſing the loſſes they had ſuſtained from their county 
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men. The depredations they committed in their ſeverllſ0;"2 


excurſions would fill a volume, and would anſwer lit bye 
purpoſe but to excite compaſſion and horror. Toward ©: 


the cloſe of the wat, they began to retaliate on a bold age 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


per. 
ho fel 
take butity New-Jerſey.» was, after a gallant reſiſtance, taken 
Vir lloner By a party of theſe refugees. He was brought. 
erich 
mplaiq 
funky 
itulati 
ies and 
ſolem 


then told“ that he was ordered to be hanged.” Four 
ys after, he was ſent out with a party of refugees, and 
ned on the highths « of Middleton. The following label 
b affixed to his breaſt * We the refugees having long 
th grief beheld the cruel murders of. our brethren, and 
ding nothing but ſuch meaſures daily carrying into exe- 


geance for the numerous cruelties, and thus begin, and 
ve made uſe of Capt. Huddy as the firſt object to preſent 


A your view, and further determine to hang man for man, 
14 Ile there is a refugee exiſting: Up goes Huddy for 
ing d ilip White.” The Philip White in retaliation for whom 


ape. 
Gen, Watbiogton colt on \ retaliation. for this de- 


. an Kalk murder, bur inſtead of immediately executing a 
15 * Uh oiter he wrote to Sir "Hay y Clinton, that unleſs. 
| murderers of Huddy Arge gl Noe, he ſhould be 
PR der the neceſſity of retaliating. The former beiag re- 


Ihe mean time the Bricith inſtituted a court martial 
the trial of Capt. Lippencutt, who was ſuppoſed to 
the principal agent, in executing Capt, Huddy. It 
teared in the courſe of this trial that Gov. Franklin, 
Preſident of the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, gave 
pencutt verbal orders for what he did, and that he 
| been deſignated as a proper ſubject for retaliation, 
ing been, as the refugees ſtated, a perſecutor of the 


nd mor 
oned i 
en wel 


e foril 
for t 
or rein 
ountry 
ſever 

er nul tiption. The court having conſidered the whole 
eier gave their opinion *<, That as what Lippencutt 


OWard 
| bold vas not the effect of heated or ill will, but proceed- 
| Nom a convidtion that it was his duty to obey the or- 


ſcal 
ol. II. O o ders 


tions we therefore determine not to ſuffer without taking 


lady was hanged, had been taken by a party of the 
ſey militia, and was Kee in nempiiag, to make his 


d „Capt. Aſgill was deſignated by lot for that purpoſe, 


Wiſts, and particularly as having been ioſtrumental in 
ging Stephen Edwards, who had been one of that 


165 


0 Captain Joſpua Huddy who Sen a 1 178 . 
irty of Americans at a block houfe, in Monmouth — 


New:Y o rk and there kept i in cloſe cuſtody fifteen days, Apr. 22 
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1781. ders 115 the board of directors of ſen loyaliſts, anf 
1 as he did not doubt their having full authority to gin 
| ſuch orders, he was not guilty of the murder laid to h 
1 charge, and cherefore they acquired him.” Sir Gy 
Carleton, who a little. before this time had been APpoing 

ed commander in chief of the Britiſh army, in a lettery 
Wl Gen. Waſhington, accompanying the tryal of Li pencuy 
1 declared * that notwithſtanding the acquittal of Lippe 
cutt, he reprobated tlie meaſure, and gave aſſurances; 
proſecuting a farther enquiry.” Sir Guy Carleton abq 

the ſame time, broke up the board of aſſociated loyalij 

which prevented a repetition of ſimilar exceſſes. 

war alſo drawing near a cloſe, the motives for reraliaty 

as tending to prevent other murders, io a great .meafuy 

ceaſed. In the mean time' Gen: Waſhington receing 

letter from the Count de Vergenes interceding for go 

Afgill, which was alſo accompanied with a very pathe 

Nov. 7. one, from his mother Mrs. Aſgill tb the Count. Copy 
1782, of theſe ſeveral letters were forwarded to Congreſs, u 
. ſoon after they reſolved, * that the commander in chi 
1005 de directed to ſet Capt. Aſgill at liberty.“ The lovers 
| liumanity rejoiced that the neceflity for retaliation 1 
ſuperſeded, by the'known humanity of the' new comman 
1 er in chief, and ſtill more by the well founded proſpt 
Fit of a ſpeedy peace. Aﬀgill who had received every indu 
1 gence, and who had been treated with all poſſible politene | 
was releaſed and permitted to go into n 
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it | Campaign of 1782. Foreign events and  negotiatinl ond 
11 Peace 1752. | 
TER WO) Oo 
| | 4 FTE R the capture of lord Carats Genen ridg 
J. | ] | Waſhington, with the greateſt part of his forqggyipvan: 
FRE ed to the vicinity of New-York, He was in ffFiola 
U | | j condition to attempt the reduction of that poſt, and ee t 
Th: royal army had good reaſons: for not urging hoſtilitie inds 
. | " without their lines: An obſtruQion of the communicWigs 
j 1 | tion-betweentown-and country, ſome indeciſive ſkirmilbg * 
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ind prrdstöry. excurſions, were the principal evidences of 1782, 
an exiſting ſtate” of war. This in a great meaſure was Se EM 
Wo the cafe in Scuth-Carolina. From Detember 1781, 

theral Greene had poſſeffon of all the ſtate except =_ | 
karteffon and the vicinity. The Britiſh ſometimes ſal- | 
ied "our of their lines for the acquiſition of property 
and pfovit lons, but never for the purpoſes of con- Aug 27 
inet, In oppofing one of theſe near Combahee Lieu- 1782. I 
enant Colonel John Laurens, an accompliſhed officer | |: 
f üncommon merit, was mortally wounded, Nature | 
jad” adorned him with a large proportion of her 
koiceft gifts, and theſe were highly cultivatedby | 


rally. elegant, uſeful and practical education. Hispatri li 
meal tiſm was of * the moſt. ardent kind. The moment ö [1 
eee vas of age, he broke off from the amuſements f 
Tr (nt London, and on his arrival in America, inſtantly 


paths 

Copy 
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dined the army. Wherever the war raged moſt, there was 
e to be found.” A dauntleſs brave ery was the leaſt of his . 
irtues, and an exceſs of it his greateſt foible. His vari- | Li 
s talents fitted him to ſhine in courts or Camps, or po- | l} 
vlar iNemblies. He had a heart to conceive, a head to Il! 
datrive, a tongue to per ſuade, and a hand to execute | | 
hemes of the moſt extenſive utility to his country, or 
ther to mankind, for his enlarged philanthropy kaows- 

g no bounds, embraced the whole human race. This 
Keellent young man, who was the pride of his country, 


e idol of the army, and an ornament of human nature, 
x this life in the 27th year of his age, in an unimportant 
» tirmiſh with a foraging party, in the very laſt moments 
the war. 
„% i At che commencement of the year 1782. the Bri- 
„tte had fiv Georgia, than 1 
had more extenſive range in rgia, than in 
P other of the United States, but of this they were ſoon 
GeneeWridged. From the unſucceſsful iſſue of the aſſault on 
his fordWÞvannah in 1779, that State had @ inently ſuffered the 
as in Wlolations of war. Political hatred raged to ſuch a de- 
and ee that the blood of its citizens was daily ſhed by the 
oftilitieWnds of each other, contending under the names of 
municiWigs and tories. A few of the friends of the revoluti- 
irmiſl]Þ kept together in the weſtern ſettlements, and exereiſ- 


| the powers of independent government. The whole 
| extend 
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1782. extent between «theſe and the capital, was ſubject to ij 
pig alternate ravages of both parties. After the ſurrende 
of lord Cornwallis, General Greene being reinforced h 

the Pennſylvania. line, was enabled to detach Don 

Wayne with a part of the ſouthern. army to Georgi 
General Clarke who. commanded in Savannah, 0 

hearing of their advance, ſent orders to his officers i in thy 

out poſts, to burn as far as they could, all the proviſion 

in the country, and then to retire within the lines ati) 

capital. The country being eyacuated by the Brit 

the Governor came with his council from Auguſta | 
Ebenezer, and re-eſtabliſhed government in the Vicinity d 

May 21. the ſca coaſt. | 
1782. Colonel Brown at the head of a i for 
marched out of the garriſon of Savannah, with the ayy 

rent intention of attacking the Americans. Gene 

Wayne by a bold manœuvre got in his rear, attacked tin 

at 12 o'clock at night, and routed his whole party. | 

large number of Creek Indians, headed by a number 

| their chiefs and a Britiſh officer, made a, furious ata 

on Wayne's infantry in the night. For a few migui 

they poſſeſſed themſelves of his field (pieces, but they wei 

ſoon recovered. In the mean time Colonel White vi 
a party of the cavalry came up, and preſſed hard upon ther 
Both tides engaged in cloſe quarters. The Indians diſplayt 
uncommon bravery, but were at length compietely route 
Shortly after this affair, a period was put 1 to the calamiii 
of war, in that ravaged ſtate. In about three months aft 
the capture of lord Coruwallis was known in Gren 
Britain, the parliament reſolved to abandon all offenby 
operations in America. In conſequence therebf, even 
idea of conqueſt being given up, arrrangements ve 
made for withdrawing the royal forces from Georgia a 
South- Carolina. Peace was reſtored to Georgia, aft 
it had been upwards of three years in poſſeſſion of i| 
Britiſh, and had been ravaged nearly from one extrel 
to the other. It is computed that the ſtate loſt by U 
war, one thouſand of its citizens, beſides four thouſal 
ſlaves. lo about five months after, the Br iriſh left Georgi 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
they in like manner withdrew their force, from South- 


N tO th 
irrende 
Drced h 


mained thargin; while it was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, felt 


Gene themſelyes happy in being delivered from the ſeverities of a 
Georgi garriſon life. The exiled citizens collected from all quarters 
nah, 0 _— took poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Thus in Jeſsthan' three 
rs in years from the landing of the Britiſh in South-Carolina, 


roviſion 
es at Un | 
: Britify 
guſta: y 


they. withdrew all their forces from it. In that time the 
citizens had ſuffered an accumulation af evils. | There was 
ſcarcely, an inhabitant however obſcure in character, or 
remote in fituation, whether he remained firm to one par- 


ty.or changed with the times, who did not partake of 55 
proeral diſtreſs. 


ble fon In modern Europe the lee of . affairs fa 
the au dom diſturb the humble obſcurity of private life, but 
Gena the American revolution involved the intereſt of every 
cked hin family, and deeply affected the fortunes and hu7pinefs of 
arty, almoſt every individual in the United States. Sau Ca- 
A rolina loſt a great number of its citizens, and upwards of 
us att 20,000 of its ſlaves. Property was ſported with by both 
7 minute parties. Beſides thoſe: who fell in battle or died of diſ- 
they wen caſes brought on by the war, many were inhumanly 
hite vil murdered by private aſſaſſinations. The country a- 
bon then bounded with widows and orphans. The ſeverities of a 
diſplac military life co-operating with the climate, deſtroyed the 
ly route bealths and lives of many hundreds of the invading army. 
calamii i Excepting thoſe who enriched themſelves by plunder, and 
nths af a few ſucceſsfpl ſpeculators, no private advantage was 
in Gre gained by individuals on either fide, but an experimental 
offen conviction of the folly and madneſs of war. 
of, eye Though in the year 1782 the United States afforded 
ents ve few great events, the reverſe was the caſe with the other 
:orgia powers involved in the conſequences of the American war. 
gia, afl Minorca after a tedious fiege ſurrendered to the Duke 
on of de Crillon in; the ſervice of his moſt Catholic Majeſty. 
 extrcalll About the ſame time the ſettlements of Demarara and 
oft by Eſſequibo, which in the preceding year had been taken by the 
thoulal Britiſh, were taken from them by the French. The gallant 
Georg Marquis de Boyille added to the ſplendor of his former 


fame by reducing St. Euſtatia and St. Kitts, the former 
| at 


1782, 


Carolina. The inhabitants of Charleſton, who had re 
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ati the-cloſe of the year 1781, and the latter early in the 


WARY year 1 782. The iflands of Nevis and Monſerrat follow. 


ed the ee, St. Kitts. The French at this period 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in the Weſt - Indies, on a firm 
foundation. Their iſlands were full of excellent troops, 
and their marine force was truly reſpectable-. The exer: 
tions of Spain were alſo uncommonly great. The ſtrength 


of theſe two monarchies had never before been ſo con- 


ſpicuouſly diſplayed, in that quarter of the globe. Their 
combined navies amounted to threeſcore ſhips of the line, 
and theſe were attended with a prodigious multitude of 
frigates and armed veſſels. With this immenſe force 
they entertained hopes of wreſting from his Britannic 
"" a great part of his Weſt- India iſlands. 

In the mean time, the Britiſn miniſtry prepared 
Gwen ſquadron, for the protection of their poſſeſſions in 
that quarter. This was commanded by Admiral Rod. 
ney and amounted, after a junction with Sir Samuel 
Hood's ſquadron, and the arrival of three a from Great 
Britain, to 36 4ail of the line. #11 | | 

It was the deſign'of Count de Grafle, iwho command- 


ed the French fleet at Martinque amounting to 34 ſail 


of the line, to proceed to Hiſpaniola and join-the Spa- 
niſh Admiral Don Solano, who with ſixteen ſhips'of the 
line and a conſiderable land force was waiting for his ar- 
rival, and to make in concert with him an c on al 
maica. 

The Britiſh admiral nihed to prevent this: JunAion 
or at leaſt to force an engagement before it was effected 


Apr. 8. Admiral Rodney came up with Count de Graſſe, ſoon 


after he had ſet cut to. join the Spaniſh fleet at Hiſpani- 
ola. Partial engagements took place on the three firſt 


days, after they came near to each other. In theſe, two of 


the French ſhips were ſo badly damaged, that they were 


Apr 12. obliged to quit the fleet. On the next day a general en- 


gagement took place: This began at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and continued till paſt ſix in the evening. There was 
no apparent ſuperiority on either ſide till between twelve 
and one o'clock, when Admiral Rodney broke the French 
line of battle, by bearing down upon their centre, and 


penetrating 
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1 the 

low. 
rioq ¶vere diſtributed on board the French fleet. Their ſhips 
were therefore ſo crouded, that the ſlaughter on board 


was. prodigious. The battle was fought on both fides' 


firm 

50Ps, 

eXer- 
:Dpth 
con- 
Their 
line, 


French for near a century, had not im any naval en- 
gagement been ſo completely worſted. Their fleet was 
lictle leſs than ruined. Upwards of 400 men were kil- 
ed on board one of Do ſhips, and the whole number 


de of Wot their killed and,, wounded amounted to feveral thou- 
force Minds, while the loſs of the Britiſh did not much exceed 
-annic 100 men. The French loſt in this action, and the ſub- 
quent purſuit,” eight ſhips of the line. On board the 
red + Eptured ſhips, was the whole train of artillery, with the 
ons in Watering cannon and travelling carriages, intended for 
Rod. Nhe expedition againſt Jamaica, One of them was the 
mug While de Paris, fo called from the city of Paris, having 
Great oi her at its own expence, and made à preſent of her to 
A he King. She had colt four millions of livres, and was 
mand: ſ(teemed the moſt magnificent ſhip in France; ſhe carried 
4 ſail 1 guss and had on board 1300 men. This was truly 
e Spa- unfortunate day to Count de Graſſe. Though his 
of the haviovr throughout che whole action was firm and in- 
his ar. Neęid, and his reſiſtance continued till he and two more 
on J. ere the only men left ſtanding upon the upper deck, he 
EY Fas at laſt obliged to ſtrike. It was no ſmall addition to 
nation, Ws misfortunes that he was on the point of forming a 
Fees, uction, which would have ſet him above all danger, 


„ ſoon ad this taken place, the whole Britiſh naval power in 
Iiſpani- Ne Weſt-Indies, on pr inciples of ordinary calculation, 


«e firſt ould have been inſufficient to, have prevented him from 


two of rryiog into effect, hoes of the moſt HOTTER conſe- 
ENCE. ... | 4 


>y were cut 
6 -n- {be ſhips. of the defenccd fleet fled in a variety of di- 
morn- ctions. Twenty three or twenty four ſail made the 


ſt of their way to Cape Frangois. This was all that 


ere Was 
mained i in a body of that fleet, which was lately ſo 


twelve 
rench 


trating 


midable. By this ſignal victory, the deſigns of France 
d Spain were fruſtrated. No farther enterpriſes were ' 


undertaken 
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penetrating through it. The land forces, ' deſtined for 1712. 
the expedition againſt Jamaica; amounting to 5 5% men ; — 
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A period: to hoſtilities in the Weſt-Indies. v11839Q g YA 


| Wen of the belligerent powers to à pacificatno Gb 


failure of all plans, hitherto adopted for effectinglithe re- 
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braced, as ſeemed gd guiſite for che — rage Wiki 
the new, of Admirali:Rodney? — — 
Britain, a general joy was diffuſed over the Hation: 

fore there had been much deſpondency- v Theibjt ber 
the Cheſapeak and in the Weſt- Indies; together with tl 
inereaſing number of their enemies, had — 
ſpirits of the great body of thè people; but the advb 
tages gained. on the 1:2th of April, placed them on th | 
ground, either for ending or-profecuting the war. 
was fortunate for che Americans, chat this ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh: was poſterior: to their loſs in Virginia. It fo'el6 
vated the, ſpirits of Britain, and ſo depreſſed the hopes 
France; that had it taken place prior to the farrender of 
lord Cornwall is, that event would ha ve been leſs influent 
al in diſpoſing the nation to peace · As the cataſtrophe 
of Lork-Tovn clofed the natisnat war in North-A me. 
rica, ſo the defeat of de Graſſe, in evt meaſure, pil 


Other deciſive: events, ſoon followed, which "diol 


raltar though ſucceflively relieved, ſtill contintiall to de 
beſſeged. The reduction of Minorea inſpineddikk Bpa 
niſn nation with freſh motives to per ſeverance. Fire Hub 
de, Crillon, who had been recently ſueceſsfubañ the ſiegt 
of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the ſiege of Gib Ne fo 
raltar, and it was reſolved to employ the whote? ſtrength ich 
of the Spaniſh monarchy in ſecondiag his operation Wd h 
No means were neglected, nor expence ſpared; that pro- 
miſed to forward the viewstof the befiegers. From the 


duction of Gibraltar, it was reſblved to adopt new: ones. 
Among the various projects for this purpoſe, one which 
had. been formed by the Chevalier D' Arcon, was dee med 
the moſt worthy of trial. This was to cnſtruct ſuth 
floating batteries as could neither be ſunk nor fired. 
With this view their bottoms were malle of +rHe »thickell 
timber; and their ſides &f/ wood and co long foaked in 


0 N 12 : ' 6, af: 4 12 5 { 
water, with a large layer of wet and between. — 
| : bo Hs: 6 
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To prevent the effects of red hot balls, a number of 1782. 
9 water through every part 
them, and pumps were provided to keep theſe con- 

wich water. The people on board were 

be Greed from he fall of bombs by à cover of rape 
* was OW ro ove and nn wich wet 
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the hulls of large veſſels, cut down for the purpoſe, \ Fil 
carried from 28 to ten guns each, and were ſecond- 3 | 
| 
| 


by 80 large boats mounted with guns of heavy metal, 
d alſo by a multitade of frigates, _ of for bes _ 2 
hundreds of ſmall craft. 

General Elliott the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was 


aking a grand attack, when the new invegted machines, 110 


ignorant that inventions of a peculiar kind were | N 
fluent“ epared againſt him, Bat knew nothing of their con- | 
ſtrophte Auction. He nevertheleſs provided for every circum- | 
Amel Noce of daoger that could be foreſeen or imagined. The I 
rej put day of Sept. was fixed upon by che beſiegers for Wii! 


Uſpoſeh ech all the united powers of gunpowder and artillery in 1 | 

Ob eir higheſt ſtate ©: improvement, were to be called into | 

4 to be tion. The combined flects of France and Spain in the | 
Spay of Gibraltar amounted to 48 fail of the line, Their | if 

e DukeWrteries were covered with 154 pieces of heavy brafs | 

hee {Wvnon. The numbers employed by land and fea againſt 

of: Gib · Ne fortreſs were eſtimated at one hundred thouſaud men. 

drefigh ich this force and by the fire of 300 cannon, mortars, 


id howitzers, from the adjacent iſthmus, it was intend 


rar pro · ¶ to attack every part of the Britiſti works at one and the 
m the me inſtant. The ſurrounding hills were covered with 


ople aſſembled to behold the ſpectacle. The canonade 
Id bombardment was tremendous. The ſhowers of 
ot and ſhells from the land batteries, and the ſhips of 
e beſiegers, and from the various works of the garriſon, 
hibited a moſt dreadful ſcene. Four hundred pieces 
the heavieſt: artillery were playing at the ſame moment. 
he whole Peninſula ſeemed to be overwhelmed in the 
rrents of fire, Which were inceſſantly poured upon it. 
de Spaniſh- floating batteries for ſome time anſwered 
Vorl. II. Tp. - the 
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25982. the expeRarions. of 1eheiry frames” The » 
—_— often rebounded from their top v 


force of five and artillery, that they ſeemed — 


were in flames, and ſeveral more were viſibly begi 


_cluſively directed to bring off the men from the bun 


great numbers of their. people. The opening of: dy 


and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into his boat, 


ions, near 400 men were ſaved from inevitable 4 
| . Phe exerciſe of humanity to an- 1 


EV Dr 


07 Tixz' HE 


' ſhot, made no uifible pee nn ne, 
ſome hoursę the attack and ves OPEN 2 — fy 
ported, as ſearcely to admit any a ion 
ty on either fide. The conktirition efebe 
was ſo well calculated, for withſtanding the cor 


5 £4 


In the afternoon the effects of hot ſhor-+becarhe viſ 
At firſt there was only an appearance of ſmoke, bu 
the courſe of che night, after the fire of the garriſgi) 
continued about 15 hours, to of:the-:flaativg-bamy 


to kindle. The endeavors of the beſirgers were nowy 


veſſels, but in this they were interrupted, - |Captaio/ 
tis who lay ready with 12 gun boats, advanced and, 
upon them with ſuch order and expedition as tod 
them into confuſion before they had finiſhed the ir buf 
They fled with their boats, and abandoned inthe 


diſcloſed a'moſt dreadful ſpectacle. Many were ſet 
the midſt of the flames crying out for belp; while « 
were floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to 
danger from the oppoſite element. Tuer gensbous hu 

of the victors equalled their valor, and was the 

Tod erabla, as the exertions of it ex oſed them to un 

danger than thoſe of active hoſtility in endeavorin} 

ſave the lives of his enemies, Capt. Curtis nearly, luft 

Own. While for the moſt!-benevolent purpoſes be 
-along ſide the floating batteries one of ther ble. 


pierced through its bottom... By. ſimilar perilous: & 


uch circumſtances: of immediate action, and impe 
danger, conferred more true honor than could he act 
ed by ihe moſt ſplendid ſeries of -vicoyies. It in {hifi 
de obſcured the r eee Rem 


_ * — TT rn moor on — ä — Uä1ͤ—— yn 


Amen ten 1 vor 99 


' — 55 Jaſtefuk warst erde owing batteries 
were v *eornftrmed. / The vioienee of thefr explbſfon us 
ſuch as to burſt open doors, and winde wi at a great diſ- 
— eee of the floating batter- 
b-33hips' ö to 8 . 
. — le ſupply of every thing wanted, 
—— br int defence.” 'This complete 
orden — — was the third deciſtve event id the | 
he viontſc-of A twelve month, whiclfavouted Wee _ | 
ke, bu ie of u general peace. e ee 261 20, e BY | 
riſen lp Phe capture of the Britifhe army in ad- be s- lll 
g baty vof Count de Gruſſe, and the deſtruction of the Spa- — 
begin iſt fitting batteries, inculcated on Great Britin; France 114 
ee, the policy of ſhearhing' the fword, and Her. Il! 
re bun g dhe effuſtion of human blood. Each nation found 
21810 a 2 review of paſt events, that though their loſſes were 
and at; their gait were little or nothing. By urging the 
sto fniericat war, Great Britain had ebcreaſed her nation- 
ir buſi der one huddred” millions 'of pounds ſterüng, and - | 
{Hein ed che tives of at leaſt 530, o of her ſubjects. ; 
6 dag ad to her mortifichtion the had brought all this on | 
tre \ (6enEHFeIf, by purſding an object the attzitiment of which 
nile ofſeemed*16 be daily lefs probable, and "the benefits of 10 
to e hich, even though it could have beer! attained, were | 
ous: hu ery problematical. While Great Britain, France and | | | 
s the pal were fucceffively bröught to thitk favourably. of It 
nit nete, the United States of America had the conſolation 
2a voriner a public acknowledgment of their independence, by a | 
wly; io WMecond power of Europe. This was effected ina great | 
{cs be eaſure by the addreſs of John Adams. On the capture of Jan. tg It 
ö bien icnty” Laurens, he had been commiſſioned to be the mi- 178 1. | 
; boat, ſiſter plenipoteariary of Congreſs, to the States General 
lous: Wt the United Provinces, and was alſo empowered to ne- | 
le deliWociaic à lbun of money among the Hollanders. 8don Apr. 19 | I; 
my, 1 fer net he preſented to their High Mightineſſes a 1781. | 
 unpend rial, in which he informed them that the United : 
be ach tet: of America, had thought fir to ſend him #/ com- 
Ir inf 2 wih full power and iaſtructiops, to confer wit 
adam concerning a treatyof amiiy * mere ; ny 
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1 14 | States and his moſt Catholis Majefty,. but his exeri 


1 5 i | river Midiſtppi, and if an enpreſs acknowledgement 
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1782. „* r 

2 potentiary to heſide nearthem. :; — td 

as atthe fame time communicated. 40 he — 

the Prince af Orange 4 

Apr. 23 Abvur; A tar after the preſentatioii of We 

1782. zt was reſolved t that / the fa Mr. Adams wn ayreeai 

to. their . High. Mightineſſes, and that he ſheuld be u 

knowtedgedin uality uf Miniſter Plenipotentiarys? þ, 

-fore this was., obtained much pains had ny 

much ingenuity: had been exerted, to convince che ruly 

and people of the States General, that they had an- 

reſt in connect theinſelves. with the United: Stats 

Theſe vepreſentations together with. bome cecem acceſſy 

zin their conteſts onthe fea; with Great Briten And d 

evident commercialintereſt, encouraged: che. 20 ve 

on being the ſecond power of ee to Ackno pech 

Awericas Iadspenden eee Donaoky 

„Me. Agams having. gaine& this point, procecded on a 

negociation of a treaty of amitey and eonmerce;iberwe 

OG. 8. the two countries. This was in a fem ngaaks.+neju: 

9 to the reoiprodal ſatisfaction of both partöes. . Fhe fn 

ſucceſs which attended Mr. Adams in theſe negociatio 

continued 10 follow him in obtaining a loan f 

which was a eaſt} leaſopahle- fupply us un du 

. ane country. en 3943 De 

Mr. Jay had eee thre years fen care 2 equ 

blies, and equal induſtry, with Mr. Adams, in f 
deavonring.. to negociate a treaty hetwern the Uni 
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were not crowned with equal ſucceſ nw 
I 0 gain the friendſhip of the Bersten Sang 
paſſed ſandry reſalutions, favouring: the: wiſhet of! 

moſt Catholic Majeſty to re- annex the two Floridas to 
de)minions, Mr Jay was inſtructed to content for 
10 N. Sight of the United States to the free navigatipn of f 


* 
4 7 1 - 
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ir could not be obtained, be was r 
ing to any ſtipulation, by which it ſhould be relinq 
But in Februsry 1981 „whendord Cornwallis: was n 
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A MEA 1C AN- REVOLUTION. 
hen the mnuitinp.of che Pennſy 


mecicans, Congreſa, on ahbe reronimendation of Virgi- 
nia, directed him to recede from his inſtr uctions, ſo far 
1 Aheyunſiſt on the fres navigation of that part of the 
rer NMiſiippi, which Res below the thirty firſt, degree 
af North Latitude, and on a free port or ports: below 
the ſamies: provided ſuch-ceflion ſhould be ünalterably 
Eur en Spain, and provided the free navigation of 
the-ſaid river: above the faid degree of North Latitude 
Teud be.ackoowledged and guarantied. by his Catholic 
Majeſtys.in common with his own ſubjects. . 


aun name informed them “ That. if the acceptance of 


Ibis offen ſhould, together with the propoſed alliance, be 
001 poliponed to a general peace, the United States would 
ceaſe ia .confider. themſelves bound by any Fan or 


offers ha might then make in their behalf.“ 

Spain having delayed to accept of theſe tare, which 0- 

nate more im neceſſity than in policy, till che criſis of 
American independence was paſt, Coagreſr apprehenſive 

chat their offered relinquiſhment of the free navigation 
8 en Milifippi- ſhould-at- that late hour be accepted, 


in uff 46% thu tonſequence of auy which he bad previouſly 
| The miniſters of his moſt Catholic Majeſty, 
K and tardineſs of deliberatiang let ſlip an 


opportunity of gaining a fovourite point, which from 


Vaned States, ſeems to be removed at a daily:inercaſing 

liſfance..o Humiliating offers, made and rejected in the 

hour of diſtreſs, will __ —_— be renewed i in the: day 
b proſperity... | 

bs expetted not os oy che 8 bier, 


would inſtantly diſpoſe. the nation to peace; büt 
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lunnia line and other. un- 1782. 
rn the A 


Theſe propoſitions were made to the miniſters, of bis Sep. 229 
alt Catholic Majeſty,- but not accepted. > Mr Jay in his 1781. 


luſtructed their miniſter ** To forbear making any over- Aug. 7, 
tures to the court of Spain, or entering into any ſtipu- 1782. 


he increafing. numbers of the weſtern ſettlements of the 


by many in England, that the capture of lord Corn- 


ever 1 ger mane inn wills vr the intereſt of he | 
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+782. people, bt Mie tene We G pe ü Mere 1 

EW pliniftty to be rWinquiftiedſWithbura trüggle for- th con ik 
ktrtiance. rr AAB st o 615! "Hep. ITO fo 

10 "Juſt after intelligetee Arnved "of! es 10 
ov. 29 Vork - Town; the" Kim bectert Briblh J0 e dad 1. 


* Fartaulett, deblared e Th hé Hound Hot Aüfwer min 


truſt commäited to the fobefeigt of à free pofte;” ff r, 
conſentedd to fäcriffce eitlfer to his dw deffre of Pence, o 
to their temporary the 4h0d relief, thoſe eutlaf right 
and Dd rg Rev upon the matntenance Ant prot 
ſervation” of "which the" Future ſrrengeft ung Fcuthcy df 
the countty muſt forever depend.“ Tie determtmed Ns 

00 guage of this fpekeh, pbibting tö tte canthidunee of the 
1 1 "Ameritan' war, Was echged back" by a tiiaf6! ty'vf bvih 
| Torch add Commons. t Hi emal 

Dec. 12. l A feu days after; it r mote hh che Hofe of cbm 
mons chat à refdlutfoh fhoutd'be adopted declewing ff 
be their opinion “ That Alk farther attempts to feddte n 
Americins to 6Btdicet by forte Would Be- intel, ail 
16jariods' ro the trüe futereſts of Great Btaih“ noeh 
the debate on — fubzect was continged tiff eb den 

3 the mor bing, 4 nd though the oppoffttön esel a0. 
1782, ditional ſtresgth, yet. the queſtion was Wot Carrie. Te 

Jan. 3. fame ground of Argument was foo gobe Wet gat, atis 

the American war underwent, for the fourth time find 

the beginnifig' of the fen, x full Mreu merz ut o r 

ſolution, Iifapprovitg ! its Wet Precht, css 

'obtain-the aſſent of à majority of the members. 

advocates for peace veel u more” nütherbub, 

was _nioved” by Gen. *Conway * That an kumbfe kddrih 
be preſented to his Micny,” that he Will 'be"pcaſed's 
give directions to his minfſterz not to purfue any long 
the itypratticable” object. of reducing his Majeſty's fer 

ed colonies by force to their alles iance, by a war on a 

continent of America.“ | This bevuph forth « x rEpenitid 

'of the for ormer ar uments on the ſudfeck Abc expagedil 

Attention. © of the bee ein two d'eloek id the mörtig 
' On. a diyition, he motion for che addrefs was Ft 

fingle vote. ta the courſe 'of "theſe debates, W | 
minority were FI ground, the Oy vere git 
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one poinrafrer another; They at Gr coniſenced.char 1792. 
nat be carried on to the ſame extent a 
bormerly--then that there ſhould be no internal conti- 

nental Hwa next that there ſhould: be no other war than 

whar-was neceſſary for the defence of the poſts already 

in their polleſſion and 5 wth all, none bur anion the 

French in America. s 

The miniſtry as 9 3 nation Pans; to bb ſenſible 

of che impvlicy of continental operations, but hoped 

that they might gaig their point, by proſecuting hoſtilities 

** Erery oppoſition was therefore made by them 

aſt the total direliction of a war; on the ſucceſs of 

bc they had ſo repeatedly pledged themſelves, and on 
ztinuance: of which they held: their places. Ge- 

tn Gez! in ive days after, brought forward another Feb. 27 
nation; expreſſed in different words, but to the fame ef- 
aich chat which he had loſt by a ſingle vote. This 
auſcd. a lopg debate which laſted till two o'clock in the 
norging .- It was then moved io adjourn the debate til 
e, March. There N Fan the nde 
W245; and againſt R 24 54 7454 

;the eiginal motion, and an addreſs to ahe king forked 

2 the- reſolution: were then carried without a diviſion, 
nd the. addreſs was ordered o by n by tho whole 
honſe,.. - al 

„Jo this his any 1 2 an io eos os. 
bein gdrice, he would take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear 
him the moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmony, 
between Great Britain and the revolted colonics.? P.. The 
hanks of the: houſe were voted for this abe But 
he guarded language thereof, not inconſiſtent with far- 
her hoſtilities againſt America; together with brher, 
uſpicious circumſtances, induced General Conway to 
noxe another reſolution, expreſſed in the moſt deciſive 
inguage... This was to the following effect. That the 
ouſe awe conſider as enemies to his majeſty and rhe 
ntry, all thoſe who-ſhould adviſe or by any means at- 
mpt the further proſecution of offenſive war, on the 
continent of North-America, for the purpoſe of re- 


as dhe colonies ta obedience by force.” This moti- 
on 


* — 
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1782. on after a feeble oppoſition was carried without a divifon, 

— and put à period to all that chicanery dy which ud 

niſters meant to diſtinguiſh between: a proſecution of of 

| war in North-America, aud a total direliction of 

This reſolution and the preceding addrefs, to which 

it NT reference, may be conſidered as the clofing ſcene q 

the American war. As it was made a parliaientary war, 

by an addreſs from parliament for its profecution in Fe 

bruary 1775. It now was no longer fo, by an addr 

from the moſt numerous houſe of the ſame parliament jj 

February 1782, for its diſcontinuance. A change of m 

niſtry was the conſequence of this total change of tha 

political ſyſtem which, for ſeven years, had directed the ah 

fairs of Great Britain. A new adminiſtration wi 

formed under the auſpices of the Marquis of Rock 

1 5 ingham, and was compoſed of characters who oppoſe 

i 5 July 1. the American var. It has been faid that the new mini 

i ter ſtipulated; with the court before he entered into office 

that there ſhould be peace with the Americans, and tha 

the acknowledgement of their independence ſhould nor 

a bar to the attainment of it. Soon after the Margui 

of Rockingham, on whom Great Britain relied with 4 

well placed confidence, for extrication from ſurroundiif 

cmbarraſſments departed this life, and his much Taniedtdl 

, = death, for ſome time obſcured the agreeable proſpedl 

which had lately begun to dawn on the nation. On ta 
deceaſe of the noble Marquis, Earl Shelburne was appoinb 

ed his ſucceſſor. To remove conſtitutional impedimeii 

to negociate with the late Britiſh colonies, an act of pa- 

liament was paſſed, granting to the crown powers fot 

negotiating or concluding à general or particular peace 6 

truce with the whole, or with any part of the colonits 

and for ſetting aſide all former- laws, whoſe f 

where in controvention to that purpoſe. | 

Sir Guy Harleton, wllo was lately bine to thi 

| command. of the royal army in North-America, was it 

ſtructed to uſe his endeavours for carrying into effect ih 

wiſhes of Great - Brain, for an accommodation wich tt 

May, Americans. He therefore diſpatched a letter to Gene 

* wanne. Ig dic ot the late proceedings 4 

parliame! 
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dwigon, lament and. xfthe diſpoſitions aclovreticte Ade. 283 
hich uy e, hig verge prevaleny iv Great Britain, and at the Wo. 


imexime-f 2 8 Wenne his ſecretary, Mr. Mor- 


n of of 

Aion of an alen Oongreſs. His requeſt was refuſed. 3 
el he ap 2 — its concomitant cireumſtances 
Nene xrecoglid en 28 it dry to a ſcheme for opening 


| goviations-with. Congreſs or che ſtates, without the eon- 
ane their allies. This cauſed no ſmall alarm 
d gaye riſes to, ſundry reſplutions, by {which t ſeveral 


ary wat 
n in Fe. 
addreh 
ment! 
0 = any. of. the United. States f for Peace or truce, ſeparate 
om their he: was inadmiſſible. Congreſs not long af- 
x reſolved: l that they wauld not enter into the diſeuſſion 


any overtuxes for paciſieation, but in confidente and 


c Rad > 4 ith; his moſt; Chriſtian Majeſty, and as a proof 
oppoſel M5 6 recommended. to the feveral States to paſb 
wad falke no. AubjeQaFhis Bricennic Majeſty coming directly 
0 'offiee, 5 70 from any part of the Britiſh- dominions, by 


and tha 7 9 Ty ax of the, United States during the war.“ 
Id not l &deqfive canduct extinguiſted all hopes that 3 
Mat qui dig eln Bare ente tained of making a ſeparate peace 
1 with i 4 Tus of the firſt ſovereigns of Europe, the 
o undi eee of. ulis, and the Emperor of Germany, were 
lame ste wediatons in. accomplithiog che great work of peace. 
proſped IE as t © ſtate of the contending! parties, that the 
On the Eh of: powerful. mediators was no longer neceſ-- 
appoin 1 wh diſpofition of Great Britain, to recognize the 
edimelif epende ie 008 of the United States, had removed the 
t of pu As ficuly, which bad-hitherto obſtructed a gene 
wers koi daeitgation. It would be curious to trace the ſuc- 
peace b ave ſtep $ by. which. the, nation was brought to this mea- 
colonie ee irreconcilable 0 their former declarations. \ Va- 
peratol ps-9uxiliary cauſes. might be called in to account! for 


7 the tom. of the whole muſt. be-reſolvedigto:this ſim- 
propoſition, .. That it was-unavoidable.”; 'Aiſtate of 
Ant. was inconſiſtent witk the intereſt of a come: 
ie nation... Eyen the longer continuance of hoſtili- 
Ns kyrzidden by every felucipie of _ 1 : 
F. 18 2k 301 20 nid, 0 LR 
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great change of the Public mind of Great Britain, 
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America, and the ſteady adherence of both. parties to en- 
ter into no negotiations without the concurrenge of each 


Tx HIS TOR T or TAE 


The avowed object of the alliance between France and 


other, reduced Great Britain to the alternative of cons 
nuing a hopeleſs unproductive war, or of negotiating;uoder 
the idea of recognizing American independence: Tee 
great change of the public. mind in Great Britain, fa. 
vourable to American independence, took place been 
tween November 1781, and March 1782. Im that ins 
terval Mr. Laurens was releaſed from his confinement ig 
the tower. Before and after his releaſe, he had frequent 
opportunities of demonſtrating to perſons. in poves 
that from his perſonal knowledge of the: ſenziments 0 
Congreſs, and of their inſtructions to theie miniſtery 
every hope of peace, without the acknowledgement d 
independence was illuſory. Seven years experience hu 
proved to the nation that the conqusſt of he America 
States was impracticable; they now ægceived equal cots 
viction, that the recogaition of their independence, vu Nati 

an indiſ. peaſible preliminary to the termination of a war 
from the continuance of which, neither profit nor bond 
was to be acquired- > The pride of Great Britain fot 
long time reſiſted, . but that vſurping, paſſion was obligehar 
ro yield ro the ſuperior influedce of intereſt. The fed 
ivgs of the great body of the people ere no longer tore 
contyouled, by the honor of miniſters, or romantic end 1 
national dignity. At the cloſe of the war, a revoluiig 
was effected in the ſentiments of the inhabitants of Gr 
Britain, nor leſs remarkable than what, in che beginitin 
of it, took place among the citizens of America. 
Independence which was neither thought of norwilkd 
for by the latter in the year 1774, and 1775, became un 
the year 1776 their favorite object. A recognition 
this, which throughout the war, had been with few 
ceptions the object of abhorrence to the Britiſh: nato 
became in the year 17825 4 popular meaſure in Gra 
Britain, as the means of putting an end to a ruinous vn 
The commiſſioners for negotiating peace on the late; 
of the United States, were John Adams, Benjamin F 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. On the par 
Srcat Britain, Mr. * and Mr. Ofwald. E, 
. viſioußg 
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Mifional- artieles of peace, det een Great Britain and 1 782. | 
the United States were agreed upon by theſe gentlemen, S "> | 
contis WW which” were to be inſerted" in a future treaty of peace, to Nov. 36 
ode de $oally concluded between the parties, when that be- 1782. 
bie seen Great Britain and France took place. By theſe the 

in, fr independence of the ſtates was acknowledged in its fulleſt 

ce be; ertent“ Very ample boundaries were allowed them, which 

hat in-Wcomprehended*the fertile and extenſive countries on both 

uent i ades of the Ohio, and oa the eaſt ſide of the Miſſifippt, 
requentWin which was the reſidence of upwards of twenty nations 

power of Indians; and particularly of the five nations, who had 

zents oo Wong been the friends ànd allies of Great Britain. An 

iniſter {unlimited right of fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 

ment ond on other places where both nations had heretofore | 
nce hi een accuſtamed to fiſh, was likewiſe confirmed to the 

merieu Americans. From the neccffity of the caſe, the loyaliſts [| 
ual conffWrere facrificed, nothing further than a finple recommen- 


; 


* ; - of . 2 * 2 ba bd 2 2 ; 
nce, tion for reſtitution, being ſtipulared in their favour. 
a waive days after theſe proviſional articles were figned, 
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he Britiſh parliament met. 'Fhey underwent a ſevere + 
artiatientary diſcuffion. It was ſaid by the oppoſition 
hat independence being recognized, every thing ceded by 
eat Britain required an equivalent; bat that while they 
ave up the many poſts they held in the United States, 
n immenſe extent of north and weſter n territory, a par- 
ſeipation in the fur trade, and in the fifterics, nothing 
ras ſtipulated in return. . | 
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beginn It muft be acknowledged, that the miniſters of Con- i 
. reſs proeured for their countrymen better terms than 8 
or vidt Rey Had reaſon to expect; but from a combination of cir- 1 
became umſtances, it was ſcarcely poffible to evd the w ar | | 
znition ickeut ümifar concefions on the part of Great Britain. 1 Ii 
few d the alliance between France and America, there could ! If 
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ee without independence. That once granted, 
of the other articles followed of courſe. It is true the 
inch agreed upon, were more extenſive than the 
ates, when colonies had claimed, yet the ſurplus ceded 
ld have been of little or no uſe to Great Britain, and 
jo if retained have given an occaſion to a future war, 
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1782. 


but unavoidable, from the complex conſtitution of 
United States. The American miniſters engaged as fy 
as were authoriſed, and Congreſs, did. all that th 
conſtitutionally could; but this was no more than finyj 
to recommend their caſe to the ſeveral States, for the pu 


more, under ſuch circumſtances, would have been equin 


the principles of the confederation. In conformity to thy 


arbitrary ſovereigns. But the caſe was widely different 


own countrymen, who had taken part with royal 0 
vernment, than to their Britiſh enemies. It is certal 


do miſchief, which would never have occurred to Eur 


Jo ſych, reſtitption was undouttedly due, and to mal 


Tus HISTORY or THE) + 
The caſe of the loyaliſts was undoubtedly a hard on, 


pole of making them reſtitution, - To have inſiſted q 


lent to ſaying that there ſhould be no peace. It is try 
much more was expected from the recommendations 9 
Congreſs, than reſulted from them; but this was-ng 
the conſequence of deception, but of miſunderſtandin 


letter and ſpirit of the treaty, Congreſs urged i in ſtrong 
terms the propriety of making reſtitution to the loyaliſt 
but to procure it was beyond their power. In the an 
mation produced by the war, when the Americans cot 
ceived their liberties to be in danger, and that their on 
ſafety conſiſted in obeying their fœderal head, they yield 
a more unreſerved obedience to the recommendations d 
Congreſs, than is uſyally paid to the decrees of the my 


when at the cloſe of the war, a meaſure was recommend 
ed, in direct oppoſition to their prejudices. . It was th 
general opinion of the Americans, that the cantinuand 
of the war, and the afperity with which it had been cn 
ried on, was more owing to the machinations of the 


that the former had been moſt active in predatory ai 
curſions, and moſt forward in ſcenes of blood and my 
der. Their knowledge of the country enabled them 


pean ſoldiers. Many powerful paſſions of human 
ture operated againſt making reſtitution to men, 'vi 
were thus confidered as the authors of ſo ont; a | 
of the general diſtreſs. 

There were douhtleſs a mong Ps Wale many 
thy characters - friends to peace, and lovers of "uſi 
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ly of diferimination, are often involved in the fame diſ- 
trefs with the guilty. The return of the loyaliſts to their 
former: places af reſidence, was as much diſreliſned by 
the uhig citizens of America, as the propoſal for reim- 


ſiſted burſing their confiſcated property. In fandry places 
n equiucommittees were formed, which in an arbitrary manner, 
It is uu oppoſed their peaceable reſidence. The ſober and diſ- 
ations ¶ ¶ paſſionate citizens exerted themſelyes in checking theſe ir- 
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regular meaſures; but ſuch was the viglence of party 
ſpirit, and-fo-retaxed | were the finews of government, 
that in oppfition to legal authority, and che private inter- 
ference of the judicious and' moderate, many indecent 
dutrages were committed on the perfous and property of 
the returning loyaliſts. Nor were theſe all the ſufferings 
of thoſe Americans who had attached themſelves to the 
royal cauſe. Being compelled to depart their native 
country, many of them were obliged to take up their a- 
dodes in che inhaſpitable wilds of Nova Scotia, or on the 
barren ſhores of the Bahama Iſlands. Parliamentary re- 
lief was extended to them, but this was obtained with 
difficulty, and diſtributed with a partial band. Some 
who invented plauſible tales of loyalty and diſtreſs re- 
cived much more than they ever poſſeſſed; but others, 
* were not half reimburſed for their actual loſ- 


of ths The bulk of the ſufferings, ſubſequent to the peace 
royal gol the Americans, fell to the ſhare of the merchants, 
is certaand others, who owed money in England. From the 


latory < 
and my 


1 them 


pperations of the war remittances were impoſſible. In 
the mean time payments were made in America by a de- 
preciating paper, under the ſanction of a law which made 
| 10 Euro a legal tender. The unhappy: perſons, | who in this 
uman.nWnaaner ſuffered payment, could not apply it to the ex- 
zen, w inguiſhment of their foreign debts, If they retained in 
at a ſhafheir hands the paper which was paid to them, it daily 
| ecreaſed in value: If they inveſted. it in public ſecuri- 
ies, from the deficiency of funds, their ſituation was no 
better: If they purchaſed land, ſuch was the ſuperabun- 
ance of. territory ceded by the peace, that it fell great- 
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ſuch it was made but it is one of the many: calamities 1982; 
incident to war, that the innocent, from the impoſſibi - DE 
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hs ly in value. Under all cheſs embarraſſnentsß ithe Ang, 


ſpecie of all his bona: jide debts, due in Great Britan 


loyal. - That three millions of ſuch ſubjects ſhould brei 


ages, had attached ſundry influential characters in ib 


4 7 
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rican debtor was by treaty bound to make payments i 


The Britiſh merchaut was materially injured by being key 
for many years out of his capital, and the America 
was often ruined, by being ultimately held to pay in ſys 
cie, what he received in paper. Enougk was ſuffered ot 
both ſides to make the inhabitants, as well in Great Bri 
rain as in Amerita, 1 war as one Wan Shes "Break ‚ 

evils incident to e. . | 


APPENDIX, Ve. lr. 


The' mum of parties; the! en and di pv 


- of the Revolution ; it . on the wr and n. 
ea of the Citizens. N * 


RE VIOUsSC to e e e . hel in 
-. habitants of the Britiſh colonies were univerſal 


through all former attachments, and unanimouſly: ado 
New ones, could not reaſonably be expected. The re un 
lution had its enemies, as well as its friends, in every peri 
od of the war. Country religion, local poliey;as; well4 
private views, operated in diſpoſing the inhabitants to u su: 
different ſides. The New- England provinces being moſt 
ly ſettled by one ſort of people, were nearly of one ſent 
ment. The influence of placemen in Boſtong/40geth 
with the connexions which they had formed by mart 


capital to the Britiſh intereſt, but theſe were but as d 
duſt in the balance, When compared with the numero 
independent whig yeomanry of the country. | The at 
and other cauſes produced a large number in New- Yer 
who. were attached to royal government. That city hi 
long been head quarters of the Britiſh army in Amer 
and many inter marriages, and other connexions, had bet 
_—_ between Britiſh officers, and ſome of their fir ſt fan 
The Practice of * eſtates had -prevailedi 

New-Yol 


AM ER to AN AE VOLUTION. 
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ents u, the habit of indulging their favorites with extravagant” 
BritanMſheans of land? This had introduced the diſtinction of” 
ing kept iadlord and tenant. There was therefore in New Vork 
mericu n ariſtocratie party, reſpectable for numbers, wealth and 
y in ſpe f aence, wlnich had much to fear from independence.” 
tered ane city was alſo divided into parties by the influence 


eat ri 
grea est 


f wo ancient and numerous families, the Livingſtones 
hd Delanceys. Thieſe having been long accuſtomed to 
ppoſe each other at elections, could rarely be brought 
unite, in any political meaſures. In this' controverſy, 


it e almoſt univerfally took part with FIG TR the other 
ith Great Britain. Yi 
| The Iriſh in America, with a few eiceptiochd were at- 
vantage ched to independence. 1 hey had fled from opprefliorr 
and m their native country, and could not brook: the idea 
f at it ſhould followthems, Their national prepoſſeſſions 5 
- Wh favour of liberty, were ſtrengthened by their religious 
„the inſWpinions./ 0 They were Preſhyterians, and people of that 
niverſaliWenomination, for reaſons hereafter to be explained; were 
vid breaiffſoſily whigs. The Scotch ow the other hand, though 
i\ly ade dey had formerly ſacriſced much to liberty in their own' 
The re untry, were generally diſpoſed to fupport the claims of 
very per reat-Britam. Their nation for fome years paſt hack 
as well perie aced a large proportion of royal favour. A very 
its to u iurd aſſociation was made by many, between the caufe 
ing moi Johtu Wilkes ant the eauſe of America. The former 
one ſe nid rendered himfelf ſo univerſally odions to the Scotch, 


as ſo ridiculouſty, but generally affociated, with that of # 


al reflections eaſt hy ſome Americans on the Hole body 


ady in their attachment The army and the Congreſs" 
* ked among their beft officers, and moſt valuable mem- 
fir ſt fau hrs, ford individuals! of wet nation 


evailed 


Jew- Yo! 


at many of them were prejudiced agzinft a caufe, whiclr” 
an who had groſsly inſulted their whole nation. The illt- 
the Scotch, as favourers of arbitrary power, freſtrained* 
gh fpirited individuals of that nation, from joining a 


ople who” ſuſpected their love of liberty. Such of 
em as adhered to ehe caufe of independence, were 
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ew- Lorle to a ingeh greater extent, than in an of the 1 712. 
ther provinces. The govefnors thereof had long been YR 
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of information, were generally, determined Whigs, by 


rents were generally oppoſed to the revolution. 


* u i HIST OR T0 Iu 
FI of the Germans, in America, as peſſoſſed the. tneny 


mAYy, of them were too little informed, to be; able u 
chuſe their fide on proper gyqund· They, eſpecialy ſuch 
of them as beſided in the interior country, were fron 
their not underſtanding. the Engliſh language, far behind 
moſt of the other} inhabitants, in a Knowledge of the 
merits, of the diſpute... Their diſaffection was rather 
pafſive than active: A alias, part of it aroſe frog 
principles of religion, for fome of their ſects deny thy 
law fulneſs of war. No people have preſpered more in 
America than the Germans. None have ſurpaſſed, and 
but few, have equalled. them, in induſt#y and other repol 
lican virtues. 11611 

Fbe great body of: tories in che fouthers: ſtate 
was among the. fetilers on their weſtern: frontier. My 
n of theſe were ;diſorderly perfons, who had fled. from 
the old ſetilements, to avoid the reſtraints of civil govern! 
ment. Their numbers were enereafed by a ſer of men 
called regulators. The. eapenee and diſſiculty of obtains 
jag the deeiſion of courts y agaiiſt hor fe- thie ves and other 
eriminale, had: induced, ſundry/ perſons, about the yei 

1.779, to take the execution of the ads into their om 
hands, in ſome of he remote ſettlements, both of Non 
and South- Carolina. In puniſhiag critnes, forms as well 
as .ſubliince, muſt be regarded. From not attending t 
the former, Tome! of. thefe- regulators, though perhapll 
aiming at nothing;bur, hat they thoughi right, commit 
ted many offenees both againſt law and juſtice. By thei 
viblent proceedings regular government was proſtrate 
Tbis, drew onſthem the vengeance of royal. governors 
Theregulators having ſuffered from their hands, were flo 
to oppoſe an eſtabliſhed government, whoſe power i 
puniſh they had recently experienced. Apprehendic 
kat the meaſures of Congreſs were like their own regu 
fating, ſchemes, and fearing that they would terminate i 
the ſame diſagreeable conſequences, they and their adh 


Religion alſo divided the inhabitants of - America 
The preſbyterians and independents, were almoſt univer 
_ tal 


— . OS analirg 
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85, buy ly attached to the menſures of Congreſs. Their rell 
able obs ſocleties are governed on the republican plan. 
ly ſuch From independence they had much to hope, but from 
re fron Oren Britain if finally. ſacceſsful, they had reaſon to 
- behing ar the eſtabliſhment of a church hierarchy. Moſt of 
e of M epiſcopal minifters of the northern provinces, were 


afivners on the bounty of the Britiſh government. 
ke greateſt part of their clergy, and many of their laity 
theft provinces, were therefore diſpoſed to ſupport 4 
mnexion with Great Britain. The epiſcopal clergy in 
: ſouthern provinces being under no ſuch biaſs, were 
en among the warmeſt whigs. Some of them foreſee- 
g the downtall of religious eſtabliſhments from the ſue- 
eſs of the Americans, were leſs active, but in gene- 
ul. where their church was able to ſupport itſelf, their 
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5 kronergy and laity, zealouſly efpouſed the cauſe of indepen- 
| governs ence. | Great pains were taken to perſuade them, that 
N ole wha had been called diſſenters, were aiming to abo- 


f obtain the epiſcopal” eſtabliſhment, to make way for their 
nd oth exaltation, but the good ſenſe of the. people, re- 
the ye rained them from giving any credit to the unfounded 


bpgcſtion. Religious controverſy was happily kept out 

F view: The well informed of all denominations were 
nyinced, that the conteſt was for their civil rights, and 
terefore did not ſuffer any other conſiderations to in- 


heir ow 
of Non 
ns as 'Wel 
ending 0 


*! perhajt rfere,. Or diſturb their union. 

commit The quakers with a few exceptions were | averſe to in- 
By thei pendence. In Pennſylvania they were numerous, and 
roſtral power in their hands. Revolutions in government 


Gvernon e rarely patroniſed by any body of men, , who foreſee 


were falt a diminution of their own importance, is likely to 
power u ſult from the change. Quakers from religious princi- 
ehen dini were averſe to war, and therefore could not be 


wu rege 
minate ll 
ew adi 


e ſword. Several individuals ſeparated from them on ac- 


clinations, joined their countrymen in arms. The ſer- 
es America received from two of their ſociety, Gene- 


A meric 
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jendly to a revolution, which could only be effected by 


unt of their principles, and following the impulſe of their 


$ Greene and Mifflin, made ſome amends for the embar- 
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1782. raſsment, which the diſaffection of the great body of their 
people occaſioned to the exertions of che active friends a 
independence. 5 | 
The age and temperament of jndividudls had often a 
influence in fixing their political character. Old mes 
were ſeldom warm whigs- They could not reliſh th 
great changes which were daily taking place. Atrache 
to ancient forms and habits, they could not readily a 
commodate themſelves to new ſyſtems. Few of the ven 
rieh were active in forwarding the revolbtion. This vn 
remarkably the cafe in the eaſtern and middle States; by 
the reverſe took place in the ſouthern extreme of thi 
confederacy. There were in no part of America, mon 
determined whigs than the opulent ſlaveholders in Vin 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, The active and ſais 
rited part of the community, who, felt themſelves pol. 
ſeſſed of talents, that would raiſe them to eminence in 4 
free government, longed for the eſtabliſhmene of inde. 
pende t conſtitutions: But thoſe who were in poſſeſſia 
or expectation of royal favour, or of promotion fron 
| Great Britain, wiſhed that the connexion between the Pa 
rent State and the colonies, might be preſerved. The 
young, the ardent, the ambitions and the enter pris 
were moſtly Whigs, but the phlegmatic, the timid, t 
intereſted and thoſe who wanted deciſion were, in gene 
ral, favourers of Great Britain, or at leaſt only the luke 
warm inactive friends of independencs. The whigs rw 
ceived a great reinforcement from the operation of con 
tinental money. In the year 1775, 17765 and in the fich 
months of 1777, while the bills of Congreſs were in god 
credit, the effects of them were the fame, as if a foreig 
power had made the United States a prefent- of twenſ 
million of ſilver dollars. The circulation of fo large 
ſum of money, and the employment given to great nut 
bers in providing for the American army, increaſcd tht 
numbers and invigorated the zeal of the friends to th 
revolution : on the {ame principles, the American war wi 
patroniſed in England, by the many contractors and agent 
for tranſporting and ſupplying the Britiſh army. | 
both caſes the inconveniences of interrupted eomment 
we 
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gere leſſened by the employment which war and a do- 1782. 


of theip f 
neſtic circulation of money ſubſtituted in its room. The * | | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


lends of 
onvulſions of war afforded excellent ſhelter for deſperate 


rften an ebtors. The ſpirit of the times revolted againſt drag- 


1d me ing to jails for debt, men who were active and zealous 
eliſh the Wn defending their country, and on the other hand, thoſe | 
\ ttache ho owed more than they were wcrth, by going within 
dily z be Britiſh lines, and giving themſelves the merit of ſuf— 


ſering on the ſcore of loyalty, not only put their credi- | 
ors to defiance, but ſometimes obtained promotion or 
ther ſpecial marks of royal favour. 

The American revolution, on the one hand, 3 
forth great vices; but on the other hand, it called forth 
any virtues, and gave occaſion for the diſplay of abili- 
jes which, but for that event, would have been loſt to 
the world. When the war began, the Americans were 
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nce in A maſs of huſbandmen, merchants, mechanics and fiſli- | 
of indeMſfſermeo; but the neceſſities of the country gave a ſpring | 
potTeflio io the active powers of the inhabitants, and ſet them on | 
on fro binking, ſpeaking and acting, in a line far beyond that | | 


a the o which they had been accuſtomed. The difference be- 


„d. Tu veen nations is not ſo much owing to nature, as to edu- 
ter priſig ation and circumſtances. While the Americans were it 
mid, theWpuided by the leading ſtrings of the mother country, they | 
in genes had no ſcope nor enconragement for exertion, * All the | 


the lub epartments of government were eſtabliſhed and execut- i | 


whigs red for them, but not by them. In the years 1775 and Th 
of con 770 the country, being ſuddenly thrown into a ſituation | 
a the fir hat needed the abilities of all its ſons, theſe generally 
e in goolfſe0ok their places, each according to the bent of his in- | 


lination. As they ſeverally purſued their objects with 
rdor, a vaſt expanſion of the human mind ſpeedily fol- 
lowed. This diſplayed itſelf in a variety of ways. It 
was found that the talents for great ſtations did not differ 
in kind, but only in degree, from thoſe which were ne- 
ceſſary for the proper diſcharge of the ordinary buſineſs of 
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war waſcivil ſociety. In the buſtle that was occaſioned by the war, 
nd ageui few inſtances could be produced of any perſons who made 
rmy. 1 figure, or who rendered eſſential ſervices, but from a- 
om meraWoug: thoſe who had given ſpecimens of ſimilar talents 
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1782. in their reſpectiye profeſſions. Thoſe who from iade 
lence or diffipation, had beem of little ſervice to the cog, 


f 


ſervants of the public: but the great bulk of thoſe, wh; 


without the knowledge of any other language than thet 


the inhabitants of their ſeaports acquainted. with each 


_ - tinental army, and Congreis compoſed of men from al 


4 
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munity in time of peace, were found equally unſervig, 
able in war. A few young men were exceptions to thi 
general rule, Some of theſe, who had indulged i 
youthful follies, broke off from their vicious courſe 
and on the preſſing call of their. country became uſeſi Jed 


were the active inſtruments of carrying va the revalutioy, 
were ſelf-made, induſtrious meg. Theſe who by th 
own exertions, had eſtabliſhed ar laid a foundation fa 
eſtabliſhing perſonal independence, were moſt generally 
truſted, and moſt ſucceſsfully employed in eſtablithing 
that of their country. In theſe times of action, claſs 
cal education was found of leſs ſervice than good naty 
ral parts, guided by. common ſenſe and ſound judgemen 

Several names could be mentioned of individuals who, 


mother tongue, wrote not only accurately, but elegans 
ly, on public buſineſs. It ſeemed as if. the war not ons 
ly required, but created talents. Men whoſe mink 
were warmed with the love of liberty, and whoſe abilitiq 
were improved, by daily exerciſe, and ſharpened. with. 
laudable ambition to ſerve their diſtreiied, country, ſpoke, 
wrote, and acted, with an energy far ſurpaſſing all ex: 
pectations which could be reaſonably founded on thei 
previous acquirements. | | | 

„ Abe Americans knew but little of one another, pre, 
vious to the revolution. Trade and buſineſs had brought 


other, but the bulk of the people in che interior coun: 
try were unacquainted with their fellow citizens. A con- 


the States, by freely mixing together, were aſſimilated 
into one maſs. Individuals of both, mingling with the 
citizens, diſſeminated principles of union among them 
Local prejudices abated. By frequent colliſion aſperities 
were worn off, and a foundation was laid for the eſta. 
bliſhment of a nation, out of diſcordant materials. Ins 
jermarriages between men and vomen of different Stam 

; were 
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vere much more common than before the war, and be- 1782. 
came an additional cement to the union. Unreaſon able 


jealouſes had exiſted between the inhabitants of the eaſt- 


ern and of the ſouthern States; but on becoming better ac- 
quainted with each other, theſe in a great meaſure ſub- 
ded. | A wiſer policy prevailed. Men of liberal minds 
Jed the way in diſcouraging local diſtinctions, and the 
great body of the people, as ſoon as reafon got the bet- 
ter of prejudice, found that their beſt intereſts would 
de moſt effectually promoted by ſuch practices and ſen- 
timents as were favourable to union. Religious bigotry 
had broken in upon the peace of various ſects, before the 
American war. This was kept up by partial eſtabliſh- 
ments, and by a dread that the church of England through 
the power of the mother country, would be made to 
riumph over all other denominations. © Theſe apprehen+ 
ions were done away by the revolution. The different 
eds, having nothing to fear from each other, diſmiſſed 
lll religious controverſy. A propoſal for introducing 
ſhops into America before the war, had kindled a flame 
mong the diflenters; but the revolution was no ſooner 
ccomplifſhed, than a fcheme for that purpoſe was per- 
ected, with the conſent and approbation of all thoſe ſects 
ho had previouſly oppoſed it. Pulpits which had formerly 
een ſhut to worthy men, hecauſe their heads had not been 
onſecrated by the impoſition of the hands of a Biſhop 


Prof a Preſbytery, have ſince the eftabli ſhment of inde- 


dendencd, been reciprocatly opencd to each other, when- 
deyer the public convenience required it. The world 
ll foon ſee the reſult of an experiment in politics, and 
nd be able to determine whether the happineſs of ſociety 
$ mcreaſed by religious eſtabliſnments, or Giminihed by 
ue want of them. 

Though ſchools and colleges were generally ſhut up du- 
ng the war, vet many of the arts and ſciences were pro- 
oted by it. The Geography of the United States be- 
ore the revolution was but little known; bur the march» 


— . 
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of armies, and the operations of war, gave birth to 
zany geographical enquiries and diſcoveries, which other» 
newould not have been made. A paſſionate fond- 
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1782. neſs. for ſtudies of this kind, and the growing im. 
portance of the country, excited one of its ſons, 1, 


Farther improvements in the art of deſtroying an eneny, 


as well as in the United Stats.M 
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Rev. Mr. Morſe, to traxel. through. every State of th, 
Union, and amaſs a fund of topographical knowledge, 
far exceeding any thing heretofore communicated to the 
public. The neceſſities of the States Jed 10 the ſtuch 
of Tactics, Fortification, Gunnery, | and{-a, variety gf 
other arts connected with war, and diffuſed a knowledy 
of them among a peaceable people, who, would other 
wiſe have had no inducemenit to ſtudy them. 

The abilities of ingenious men were directed to 1 cal k. 
Among theſe, David Buſhnell of Connecticut invented! 
machine for ſubmarine navigation, which was found u 
anſwer the purpoſe of rowing horizontally, at any giva 
depth under water, and of riſing or ſinking at pleaſun 
To this was attached a magazine of powder, and i 
whole was contrived in ſuch a manner, as to make i it prac: 
ticable to blow up veſlels by machinery under them. M. 
Buſbnell alfo contrived ſundry other curious machines fat 
the annoyance. of Britiſh ſhipping; but from accident 
they only ſucceeded in part. He deſtroyed. one veſſel i 
charge of Commodore Symonds, and a Lovin; one neal 
the ſhore of Long-Iſland. Pee mot 

Surgery was one of the arts whi ich was. wee by 
the war. From the want of hoſpitals and other aids, tht 
medical men of America, had few opportunities of perk 
fecting themſelves in this art, the thorough knowledge d 
which can only be acquired by practice and obſervation 
'The meiancholy events of battles, gave the. America 
ſtudents an opportunity of ſeeing, and learning. more it 
one day, than they could have acquired in years of peact 
It was in the hoſpitals of the United States, that Di 
Ruſh firſt diſcovered the method of curing the lock i 
by bark and wine, added to other invigorating remedianſtan 
which has ſince, been adopted: with ſucceſs in Europ 
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The fcience of government, has been more general 
diffuſed among the Americans by means of t! 
revolution. The policy of Great Britain, in throw 
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d to reading and reaſoning on the ſubje&. T he many 
rors that were at firſt committed by unexperienced 
ateſmen, have been a practical comment on the folly 
f unbalanced conſtitutions, and injudicious laws. The 
ſcuſſions concerning the new conſtitution, gave birth to 
uch reaſoning on, the ſubje& of government, and par- 
cularly to a ſeries of letters ſigned Publius, but really 
e work of Alexander Hamilton, in which much poli- 


make ral knowledge and wiſdom were diſplayed, and which 
nem il long remain a monument of the ſtrength and acute- 
nied ie of the human underſtanding in inveſtigating truth. 
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When Great Britain firſt began her encroachments on 
ie colonies, there were few natives of America who had 
iſtinguiſhed themſelves as ſpeakers or writers, but the 
3 between The two countr ies Aa: = their 


t prae mber - . 2 | 
= ue. n act, which was to have 3 place i in 176 92 
nes lor ployed the pens and tongues of many of the e 
ccidenWiſhd by repeated exerciſe improved their ability to ſerve. 


eſſel it 
ne near 


eir country. The duties impoſed in 1767, called 
urch the pen of John Dickinſon, who in a ſeries of let- 
s Ggned a Penaſylvania Farmer, may be ſaid to have 
vn the ſeeds of the revolution. For beingg give: ally 
ad by the coloniſts, they univerſally enlightened them 
the dangerous conſequences, likely to reſult from their 
ing taxed by the parliament of Great Britain. 
In eſtabliſhing American independence, the pen and 
e preſs had merit equal to that of the ſword. As the 
ar was the people's war, and was carried on without 
nds, the exertions of the army would have been inſuf- 
tient to effect the revolution, unleſs the great body of 
& people had been prepared for it, and alſo kept in a 
nſtant' difpolition to oppoſe Great Britain. To rouſe 
Id unite the inhabitants, and to perſhade them to 
tience for ſeveral years, under preſent ſufferings, with 
e hope of obtaining remote advantages for their poſte- 
V was a work of difficulty: This was effected in a great 
aſure by the tongues and pens of the well ivformed 
75 citizens, 
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ag them out of her protection, induced a neceſ- 1782. 
I of eſtabliſhing independent conſtitutions. This 
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citizens, and on irdepended” we decken er Wer ad 
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Noe uber the whine 8 all oe wk were fi 
ceſsful labourers in this arduous bulſncſs; is impofiliby 
The following liſt contains in bearly MpkibGios ordi 
the names of the moſt WhaatoFons; writers in favon 
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the rights of Amerien 24 141 


John Adams, and Samuel Kdkms; of Boſton; Bly l 
of Virginia; John Dickinſon, of ' Peanfytvanis; Dad 


Dulany, of Annapolis; William Henry Drayton, | 


South- Carolinaz' Du, Franklin, of Phitadelphix; Job 


J, and Alexander Hamilton, of New-York; Thor 


Jefferſon, and Arthur Lee of Virginity" Jonathan Ih 
man, of Connecticut; Governor Liwitgſton, of "Nw 


Jerſey; Dr. Mayhew, and James Otis, of Boftottz Thi 


mas Paine, Dri Rufh;- Charles Thompfon, and Jank 


Wilſon, of Philadelphia; William! Tennant, of Soul 
Carolina; Joſiah Quincy, and Dr. Warren, of Bo 


Theſe and many others 14boured in enlightening he 


countrymen, on the ſubject of their” pöfftical inter 
and in animating them to à proper Hne of conduct, 
defence of their liberties” To theſe individuals may i 
added, the great body of the ctevgy;\efpetiallyrin Nets 
England... The printers of neus- papers, had, Al ſo mut 
merit. inf fame way. Particularty Eedes and Gill 
Boſton; Holt, of New- Tork; Bradford, of. Philadd 
phia; and Timothy, of South, Carling 
The early atrention which had been paid to Meratt 


in New-England, was alſe eminently eonduelve to the fut 


ceſs ofthe Americans in reſiſting Great Britain, The unt. 


fy of Cambridge was founded as early as, 16365 and It 
college in 1700. It has been computed, that in tbe year f 


Boſton port act was paſſed; there were in the four eaſt 


colonies, upwards of two thoufand graduates of cheives 
leges difperſed through their ſeveral towns, who by dhe 
knowledge and abilities, were able to influenee and ditt 
the great body of the people to à proper Hne ef condue 
for oppoſing the eneroachments of Grent Britain on the 
liberties. The colleges to the ſouthward of New-Englaii 
except that of William and Mary in Virginia, were! 
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r Hodetir Güte; Bit they Ha id been 5 3 a ftandiog ſas. 
At lor'g, 5 tate for ublic ſervice, a confide= 
i ere aüth of © the, country. The college 
Ie New-Jerley, a Was incofporated. about 28 years 
ore the Oh jon, had in that time edutated up- 
e; of 388 pet 1 hs, who, with. 4 few exceptions, were 
ive and uleftut PT of independence. From the in- 
1 which knowledge. had 1 in ſecuring and preſerving 
1 Wertles Uke Acleftea, the preſent generation may trace 
1 Wiſe otibs "of their fathers, in | crefting ſchools and 
olleges. "They may allo learn that it is their duty to found 
wore, and füp ppaft all ſuch inſtitutions. Without the 
Sintag es erte from theſe lights of this new world, 
12 Vakted' Sertes would probably have fallen in thelr 
Wer e6tteft with” Great Britain. Union which was 
tar to the ſucceſs of their reſiſtance, could. ſcarcely 
etaken plate, in the meaſures adopted by an ignorant 
Were. Mok Jeſs could wiſdom in council, unity, in 
Wein or peBſeverance i in the proſecution of a long and 
Fat War, be expected from an uninformed peo- 
Ne. It is A well known fact, that perſons unfriendly to 
may N je derbi Were always moſt numerous! in thoſe parts 
in Nerdy tHe Vatted States, which had either never been illu- 
fo. nu ated, or © but fainily warmed by the rays. of ſci- 
Gill, ee. ne üniförmed and the miſinformeg, conſti- 
P hiladd Wed "prbat proportion of thoſe Americans, who pre- 
rcd the“ lehdiag ſtrings of the Parett State, though 
Meratw eroackliug dif their liberties, to a government of their 
the fun ecbuntrymen aid fellow citizens. | 
e unge Wt Hteratüre had in the firſt inſtance favoured ths re- 
and Ti don, ſo infits turn, the revolution promoted literature. 
e year e Hudy ok ieldquence and of the Belles lettres, was more 
ar eaſteſſocefsfully proſecuted in America, after the dif putes be- 
Heir ci een Great Britain and her colonies began to be ſerious, 
by aan it ever had been before. The various orations, 
ad difflreſſes, letters, Aiſfertatlons and other literary per form⸗ 
conduſces which the wat made neceſſary, called forih abi- 
on thts where” they were, and excited the rifing generation 
Englani ſtudy arts, Which brought with them their own reward. 
were Many incidents àfföräed materials for the favourites of the 
Vor. II. 5 8 5 | muſes 
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muſes, ue, diſ play their tylents.. Even, 79 row 
| proclamations, By parodies and dc OgSSETE!L PO Ts; had, Sent 
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effecls on the minds s of tl IG Prop i fat al i mm 45. 
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an has remarked, that the f 9 
the revolution of 1688; in "Engl: znd 789 It is betruly.v 
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firmed, that vimilar productions prog 11050 i ilar, eie 
in America. 1 Hoke Qu. Fender effentjal. fat 
i vice to his country, b 755 19550 andy + Wit and 


ridic cule on the. enen, 5 1 Ey eau laboured, ſugech 
fully in the Tame 26 Sy. 677 Proclamations and gl 
gre oductions whick 9800 From.r TOY: ab printung 1 Ns, oh 
by the kelp ofa a warm e arrayed in uch d 

ag rendered chem. tru] uy ric dicy 950 4 0 vid | 
| vein ot origiga}! 116758 humour, qhertech his supi 
men ſo much with the. 10 les of th ic; 5 5 that, ts 
a tiwe they forgot, 9498 cal lay of Var: Hn Hamphin 
twined the literary, v with the Mi eee e Capra 


ing the fame of © an el gant poet, to that an; Aceom 
el officer. Barlo e Piet the e £ 2 0 5 0 . 


and of the Aisch ed A Kors in. t 55 K 


A 


bold deſign of an. epic Poem: ly Oy; the ide 
that Gt Pk Kh an e th 
were to be tragſacked on. dhe ri heatre, of that new work 
which. be bad diſcoyer ed. "Digh truck gut ig, 
ſame line, and: at RN perigd o, life kniſhed |, gc ele 
work entitled the copqueſt, of; Canaans 2 3 plan, whi 
has, rarely been attemp ed. 'Th he EI iples of their rl 
ther ton ue, were firf unfolded: d to; 1 1 5 ; Amexicans find 
the revolution, by their cou: ue Weber, Pyrſuſ 
an unheaten track, he has mz dif coyeries.jn. Ihe gen | 
and conſtruction of the Eogliſh languages, whieh had 0 
eaped the refearches of precedi philologiſts.” "Tho 
and a group of other, literar 7 pt — haye,hecn broug| 
into view by the revolution. It is, remarkable, that 
rheſe, Connecticut has produced an unpſual pr -opgrtig 
In that truly republican, ſtate, every; thi ing, copfpires 
oh human nature wath i its higheſt. honours. oY 
From the later periods of the revolotion till the pri 
ſent. time, ſchools, colleges, ſocieties and ipſtieurions | 
7 promot ag literature, arts, manufactures, elender 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
extending nHüman Happineſs; Have been increaſed far 
2 atly thibg'thar'ever took place before the deplas. 
patron” of indepetdence. ' Every ſtäte in the union, has 
lone mofe or leſs" this way, but Pennſylvania has done 
he moſt. The following inſtitütions have been very 
mel founded in that ſtate, and moſt of them in the 
ne of che war or ünce che peate. An univerſity 
| che city y 'of Philadelphia; 4 college of phyſicians in 
he Tame {ES ; Dickinſon college at Carliſle; Franklin 
ollege at Lantaſter; the Proteſtant Epiſcopal academy in 
Manadelplita 3 "academics at Vork-towu, at Germantown, 
t Pittſburgh and Walhington; and an academy in Phi- 
el hia for young ladies; ſocleties for promoting po- 
tic enqui iries; for the Wedie:l relief of the poor, un- 
the title of the Philadelphia Diſpenſary; for pro- 
Peuag the abolition of flavery and the relief of free 
groes unlawfully held in wege; for propagatiag the 
pſy!” among the Tadlatis, under the direction of the 
Janted Brethern; For che encouragement of manufactures ' - 
wor uſeful arts; kor alleviating the miſeries of pri- 
Such have been ſome of the beneficial effects, 
2 have refulted from that expanſion of the human 
ind; which has been produced dy the revolution, but 
zeſe have not been without alloy. 
To overſer ad eſtabliſhed government unkioges many 
thoſe principles, which bind individuals to each other, 
long time, and muck prudence, will be neceſſary ta 
produce a fpirit of union and that reverence for go- 
rament, without which ſociety is a rope of ſind, The 
16 <1 u of the people to refiſt their Fulaks, when invading 
\ bad eir liberties, forms the corner ſtone of the American re- 
850 Thd blics. This principle, though juſt in itſelf, is not fa- 
* — purable to the tranquillity of preſent eſtabliſhments, 
that Ie maxims and meaſures, which in the years 1774 and 
: oqrtial i were ſucceſsfully inculcated, and adopted by Ame- 
cpires an patriots, for overſetting the eſtabliſhed government, 
Il anſwer a ſimilar purpoſe when recurrence is had to 
the ple by factious demagogues, for diſturbing the freeſt 
Mend | pernments md were ever c deviſed. 
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Laged in it. Tue American os: in Particular, had u 


the temples dedicated to the feryice of the moſf Hil 


Tas HISTORY, or 
- War never fails to injure the morals. gf the people gy 


& 3 


8 149 


unhapp influence. of this kind. Being Hegun withay 
funds or regular eſtabliſhments, 4 could not be carig 
on withgut violati Lin its progre 
it involved a neceſſity for breaking ſolemn. promiles, 3 
plighted public faith The fajlure of natiggal juſlig 
which was in ſome degree unayoidable,, [hn bh the A. 
Fculties of performing privats engagements, Ind, weld 74 * 
ened that ſenſibility to the obligations, of, public and pi -. A 
vate honor, which is a ae for the. puptlyet Low | 41 
ance of contracts. | „ 

In conſequence of the War, the. inftlivtions of relig 
on have been deranged, the public worſhip: of the De 
ſuſpended, and a great number of the inhabitants & 5 
prived of the ordinary means of abtaining that religiai 
knowledge, which tames the fierceneſs, and ſoftens) 
rudeneſs af human paſſions and manners. Mane 


were deſtroyed, and theſe from a deviciency. pf-;abilg 1 
and inclination, are not yet rebuilt. The clergy wa ries, 
left to ſuffer, without pr proper ſupport. . The depreciauſ b 


: of the paper currency was particularly i injurious to then nn 


It reduced their ſalaries to a pittancę, ſo inſufficien o ien 
their maintenance, that ſeveral, of chem were obliged it thelt 


lay down their profeſſion, and engage in other. pur fu lent 


Public preaghing, of which many of the inhabitants. ve 0 g 
thus deprived, ſeldom fails of rendering ęſſen tial ſexy An 
to ſaciery, by. civiliſing the multitude. and formiog thc atio 
to union. No claſs of citizens have contributed more and 
the revolution than the clergy, and none have hitheanee. 
ſuffered more in conſequence of it. From the dimi den. 
tion of their number, and the penury to which they ha pape 
been ſubjected, ciyil goverpment has loſt mary, of one 

advantages it formerly derived from the public  inftru@htjor 
tions of that uſeful order of men. 


? 


| day. 
On the whole, the literary, political, and ly tale | 3 
of the citizens of the United States haye been i igapron 
by the revolution, but their, moral, Fhaxacter is. 
wor to what! it formerly Wag, . 8⁰ Sent is the * 
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for the vorſe, 4bat hg, friends af public cider are loud. 
ly, called Wanne exert their utmaſt abilities, in extirp- 
ating..the vicious principles and habits, which have Eee 
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arrle i deen rost Ts 5e late eee, | 
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0 £1556; 
. The di di charge of the Ameri ican army. The euacuation of eg mat Sod 5 


Meu- Tork. The reſignation of General. Waſhington 

+ Arrangements ov. Congreſs fer the, diſvefi ing of their 

' weſtern territory, and paying their debts: The diftreſs- 

IP of the Sfates after the Peace: The inefficacy of the | 
| articles 9 of the. Confederation: ” Grand Convention 

fer amending the. Government: The New Conſtitution. ; : 

| General "Waſbington appointed Prefs dent: An ade 

to the people of. the United States, 


7 H ILE the citizens of the United States were 
"_ ' anticiparing the bleſfings' of peace, their army 
Which had ſucceſsfully ſtemmed the tide of Britiſh victo- 
ries, was unrewarded for its ſervices, The States which 
had been reſcued by their exertions from flavery, were 
ho condition to pay” them” their ſtipulated due. To 


nd Ph 
xform 
reli 
e Day 
nts & 
eligigi 
tens i 
any | 

0 
3y Va 
reciatl 
to theh 


= 


dient io difmiſs 'officers and ſoldiers, who had ſpent the prime of 
pliged 1 their days in ſerving their country, without an equiva-. 


purfui 
N ds Well 
ul {exy 
ing the 
moge 
hithen 


lent for their labors, or even a ſufficiency to enable them 

10 gaitt a decent living, was à hard but unavaidable caſe. 

At attempt was made by anonymous and ſeditious publi- 
tations to inflame the minds of the officers and ſoldiers, March 
and induce them to unite in redrefling their own grieve TOY 
znees, while they had arms in their hands. | As ſoon as 1783. 


dimiuig General Waſhington was informed of the nature of theſe 
hey hay papers, he requeſted the General and field officers, with 
of one officer from each « company, and a proper repreſents * 
inſtru 


ation from the ſtaff of the army, to aſſemble on an early 
_ day. He rightly judged that it would be much eaſier to Ma 
ry taleWaivert from a wrong to a right path, than to recal fatal 15. 
mpron and haſty ſteps, after they had once been taken. p i 

is period, previouſly to the meeting of the officers, was im- 
cha proved i preparing them for the adoption of moderate 
meaſures 


2 — — 


X. 
8 — wad > 


s% [1 0 1Thlk MST Da 6h! Fj! 4 


1783. nteaſures.. Sen. Waſkingron- far! werde ices Aftcs 
Wes another, ;andieglarged inprivitc/arrmen frat Confequiy; 
| ers, and partitularly on the leſs uf HE ts tlie who 
15. army, which ene Hite serie befolgt 
When the o gers weg ü nder 

addreſſed them in a f 


2 well eee to calm thei 
mind. He alſo pledge hintfelÞ dicxtrt alt his abiſitic 
and influence in their favor, and requeſted them to rel 
on the'faith*of their country, and chi yer 4 
they valued their honof---a8" they Veſſedted ne Tights d 
humanity, and as they regarded the mflitary And nation 
character of | America, to expreſs” their utmoſt Ueteſta 
non of the man, who was attempting to open the flodd. 
gates of civil diſcord, and defuge their rifing empire Wit 
blood“ . Gen. Wathington' then retired,” The "minds of 
thoſe who had heard him were in ſuch” an irritabfe ſtate, 
that nothing but their moſt andent parriorifin and*his un. 
bounded influence, prevented the propoſal of 'rath rely: 
lotions which if adopted, would have ſullied the gle 
of ſeven years ſervice: No reply whatever was qads 1g 
the General's Speech. The happy momeot, way ſeized 
while the minds of the officers ſofrened by the eloquing 
of their beloved commander, were ig a, Fielding ſtaty 
and a reſolution was uoanimouſfly\adppted by which ibex 
declared . that no circumſtances; of. diſtreſs. or 120 50 
ſhould induce a conduct that might tend to fully, the re 
putation and glory they had acquired, that the army 
continued to have an unſhaken confidence, ii the juſtig 
of Congreſs and their country. That they viewed with 
abhorrence and rejected with diſdain, the infamous pro- 
poſitions in the late anonymous addreſs 10 the officers d 
the army. Too much praiſe cannot be given to Ges, 
Waſhington, for the patriotiſm and deciſion which mark; 
ed his conduct, in the; whole of this ſcriqus tranſaction 
Perhaps in no inſtance did the United States receiv 
from heaven a more fignal deliverance, through the 
hands of the commander i in chief, 3 

Soon after theſe events, Congreſs completed. 2 reſolu: 
tion which had been for ſome time pending, that. the. off 
ccrs of their army, who preferred 2 ſum 1 in groſs ro an any 
nuiij 
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ain aul he entitled tg; receive. o che amount f five 1783. 
cars full hauen Mgανν, D ſecurities at ſin per cent. per 
onm, inſteagfof the half pay for life, which had been 


— 


„TT 
Te avoid the ſogensvatences af diſmiffing a great May 26. 


th by - 1 | | 
175 umber of ſoldięrs, in a; body, furloughs were freely 


aten to inis idqualg, and after, heir diſperſion they 
& Hag enidinet to getuta . By this arrsagement - 4 

eine memeng as got over. e A grent pant of an un- 

Rid army #4 Jiſhapded, and diſperſed over the States; 


10 bens umu or. diſorder. oF he; private g generally be- 


ok themſelves to ahori and crowned: the merit of bes 

Fi ood, ſoldigrs, o by becoming good: ceicizdns.. Several 861 0 
e eee who hadi been bred mechanids 
ſumed their grades, la, ald (counmids che diſbanding a 

pak regiments auen though fully paid, has bften produced 

rips eqnſeguenges, bus in America where arms had 

p, ag ſoon as they beearge unngeeſſary. As foldicrs 

been eaſihy ang ſpcedily formediin 1775, out of far- 

by planters: and mechanics, wich equal eaſe and ex- 

log in the; year 1783, they drapped their ad ventiti- 

Ws; charadtcr,, and reſumed their former oceupations) 

deut Bo of che Pennſylvania levies formed dn excepri- 

bio the. puesgiliag peaceable. diſpoſition of the army. 

heſe jn defiance of their officers, ſet out fram Lancaſter 

d marched to Philadelphia to feek a redreſs of their . 
ievances, from the executive council of the ſtate. The June 26, 


1 utineers in oppoſition to advice and intreaties 4 perſiſted 1783. 
wh 4 their march, till they, arrived at Philadelphia. They 


xc chere joined by ſome other troops, who were quar- 
red. in the barracks. The whole amounting to upwards 


mark; | f | 

| 00 309 men, marched with. fixed bayonets and drums, to 
mY ie ſtatehouſe, in Which Coogreſs and the ſupreme execus 
h in neil of Fenaſylyania: held their, ſeſñions. They 


guards at every door, and ſept in a written meſ- 
ge to the Freßdent and Council” of the ſtare, and 
reatencd. to let logſe ap enraged: ſuldiery upon them, 
they, were not, gratified, as to their demands witliin 20 
tes. Tho ſituation of Congreſs, though they were 
not 
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1783. E 7 the particplat᷑ object oft foainiave feld ment, (a 
— far, frombeing/agrecables / After being dont: ne bol 
under dureſſe they! itevived; (but: ee et 0 
the authority of the United States Had been groſs) y inſul 
ad. Soon After they left "Philadelphia," ant” fixed! a 
: Printeton, as the plact of «heir next th 8 
Waſhington immediately ordered: s large Aetachent i 
bis arc, v6: march for Philadeſphis;' Previouly'th tif 
„arrival, the diſturbances were quirted Wiki bie 
Several of the mutineers were tried und cottdemiied, | 
to duffer death and four to reteive eorporal Pau 
but they were ald after wardã pardo melt 

Oct. 18, Towards the elſe: of the year, Congrily: tied © as 
1783. clamation io whichthe'drinics. of the United States wan 

x applauded, '**4or having diſplayed in th 'progrefs P's 
arduous and difficult war, every  militify and pure 
virtue, and in which the thanks of their country wal 
given them, for their long, emineht Aae 05 
Eviigreſs.then declared it to be their pleaſarey hüt fi 
part of their frederat armies, as fed engipet to fer ve d 
ing the wär, ſhould from and after the thir® day okW 
vember next, be abſ olurely diſchargeUfrom: thefal Tec 
Nov. 2. On, the Jay-preceding their diſenton, General "Walking 
* ton iſſued his farewell orders, id the ot endearing \i 
guage. - After giving them his advice te{ſpedtiag theith 
ture conduct, aud bidding chem an affeckiohiäte farcwel 
ba concluded with theſe words, “N 5 ample juſtite 


1 


7411 


A 


done them here, and may the choi of Heaven's 4 
vours, both here and hereafter; attend thoſe; who unde "7 
the divine auſpices have ſecured innumerable bleflings i ary 4 
others. With theſe wiſhes, and this beniediftion, o 
commander in chief is about to retire from ſervice; | on 

n 


curtdin of ſeparation will ſoon be draw, * the mil 
tary ſcene, to him, will be cloſed forever, 
With great exertions of the ſuperintendant of nad 
four months pay, in part of ſeveral years arrea! /wer 
given to the army. This /ſum, though triffling; was. all 0 
immediate recompenſe the States were able to wake! 
thoſe brave men, 'whs had conducted their count! 
1 an 3 * war, te peace and e 
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bor a twelycnionth precedin there had been an tet 
iſh garriſon; and the adjacent country. The bitterneſs of 
ar paſſed away,, and, .civilities were freely interchanged | 
etwecn thoſe, who had lately ſought for opportunities to 
leſtroy.” eich och ert. General Waſhington and Governor 
laton, Wich their ſuites, made a public entry into the 
1. of f New-York, as foon as the royal army was with- 
vn, The Lieutenant Governor, and members of the 
uncil, | the officers of. the American army, and the 
itizens, followed in an elegant proceſſion. It was re- 
parked, that an-unuſual proportion of thoſe who in 1776, 
ad Med. from New-York, were. by. death cut off from 
9 5 in the general. joy, which flowed in upon their 
low eitisens, on returning to their ancient habitations. 
Phe caſe and affluence which they enjoyed in the days of 
heir proſperity,, made the Teverities of exile inconveni- 
dnt duo h, and fatal to many, particularly to ſuch as were 
dyanced i in life. Thoſe who ſurviyed, both felt and ex- 
refſed the overflowings of joy, on finding their ſufferings 
ind ſeryices 1 rewarded with the recovery of their country; 
he expulſion, of their enemies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
heir independence. 1n; the evening, there was a diſplay 
bf, fireworks, which exceeded. every thing of the kind 
be fore ſeen in the United States. They commenced by 
| dave! 8 deſcending with an gee branch, and ſetting 1 fire 
to a marron battery. 
The hour now ee in EY It © Latent neceſs 
ary for General Waſhington to take leave of his officers, 
who had been endeared to him by a long ſeries of com- 
mon fufferings and dangers. This was done in a ſolemn 
manner. The officers having previouſly aſſembled for 
the Purpoſe, General Waſhington joined them, and call- 
Ing. for A glaſs of wine, thus addreſſed them, with an 
| cart all of - loye and-gratitude, I now take leave of you, 
I moſt devoutly with that your latter days may be as 
F roſperous and happy, as your former ones have been 
glorious and. honourable.” * The officers came up ſuc- 
TAE. TX cellively 


rained communication! between that city, though a Bri- 


229 
The exacuation.. of New-York,, took place in about 1783. 


bree week Akte ths Ameri 1 army was diſchar ged. Nov; 
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em. Wheb this Affecting Tettie was over, Walking 


Fiver, he ttüt ned r Ads Rec p HHO of bis glory, A 


round bf Krär, ie genetal facbnäg ö che ſoclih 
bern adopted dy eight dr tet Tocteries: By ef 


I ytrbativy their Perfopal friendihips; td reticviig't 


ed tothe Comptroller in Philadelphia an account of fl 


* 


V. 7 s 


or HEN FORY % tis" * 
'Leltively, aud lis tbok au "ARG ate Lenve-gf eich 


d. 5 
left the +665; And page rough the Corps f ehh 
Fatty, to tie- Plate of ctubärkätiin. The öfffcers f 
Ab ed in a ſtlemn iutite prbecthbn, With WejdAtel cout 
induces. Oh inis entering tue balge w cfoſs the nal 


by wavitig His hät, bick "ther" lent” feu, Some 
them änfwerkd ks 12h ngual of refptet ald ral 

tk tears, "arid A bf them Hung upän the barge ui 
tnveyed Him"fioh ther High, Hf Hey kculd no lf 
„Giſtiogurſh ltr it che perfon t cheik BUYYA comm. 
In chief. „einen * 55 C 
A þt6pbfal as made to perpetitite ite friend 
the 'officets, by forming theniſttves into #'Toiety, 10 
"hh after the'fithous Roman Pätribt Ceranatüs, wi 

Extreme eatdeußh df the Yew repiblics falpeRted Ling 
bo heir libarties, from the avidn df te geaders bf ih 
"lire amy, arid cfÞctially from a part bf their iftiffirdtin 
lch Heltt but to their” poſterity, the *hotibur öf bil 


1 


Adchittell mérttbers of ide fue ſokiety! TO dBvincl 
© ko wnietided th ate Taton of their inſtftäribn, Wich M 


cdtumendütion it was propbfed w enpunge every Yhi 
Miar Was Heredmäry, 49d" to Frthin little elſe chan ib 
Vortginal nge, vida focial charitdbleIfiftitiicion for p 


wants of their indigent brethren. General Waſhidgi 
en the approaching diffolation' vf the American arm 
By x circular letter to the Gowderbors br Preſidents of i 
Fdividval ſtates, gave his parting advice to his count! 
"then ; and With all“ che charms of eloquence,” inculcat 
"the nereffity of uon, juſtite, ſubördination ant of fil 
prineĩples and prackices, as their new ſixuation required 
Phe army bring difhanded, the commander in cli 
proceeded to Annapolis, then che feat öf Congreſs, 
*refipn his commiffion. On his way thither, he delivel 


*Expetiliture of all the public money he had ever reteffee 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


9,0% Tbis was in, his own, hand writiog, and ever entry 
mas made ig. aA ver N magger., 'T he whole ſ 1 


1783. 


— 


Agne h rhich in the; courſe of the war had paſſeg, through hi 
core Hands, amounted, only to 114,479 18 9 ſterling, No- 
cou hiag was charged. or retained. as a reward, for perſonal 
he nolecrices,, and actual diſburſements. had been manage d 
6ry/ h ſuch. c oοm and fidelity, that they were all cf 
Some ee by: the above; moderare ſum. _ 

AA la every town and village, through. which the Gene⸗ | 
ge ul al paſſed, he was met by public: and private demonſtras- 


ons; of gratitude and joy. When he arrived at Adna! 
lis, he io formed Congr els, of bis intention to alk leave 
g velign the commiſſion he had. the honor to hold! in 


heir ſervice, and deſired t. to know their pleaſure in what 
ty, 10 auner it would be moſt proper to be. done. They re- 
Us. alzed;thatat ſhould be in a public audience. When, the 
J Gang fixed for that purpoſe ar rived, a great, number of 
3 f if ikinguiſhed perſanages, attended the iotgreſtiog Peng 
n proper moment, General Waſhington. addreſſed 
er i bomas Mifflin the Preſident, in th e words: 
bviate {Me Preſident, N 
cl f The. great events on which my. _reſignation depgnd- 
ich WARS d having at length taken place, I have now. the honor 
7 (this a 9fiering my, ſincere congratulations to Congrèss, and 
ry Yhi if preſenting myſelf, before chem to ſur render into their 
dau uh ads, the truſt committed to me, and to claim the 5 


95 of retiring from the ſervice of my country.“ 


wereignty, and pleaſed with the opportunity afforded 
an arulde United States of becoming a reſpgctable nation, I re- 


ts of Men with ſatisfaction, the appointment I Accepted with 
coun! dence; a diffidence i in my abilitics to accompliſh ſo 
nculeitrduous a taſk, which however was ſuperſeded by a con- 
ct of fe dence i in the rectitude of our cauſe, the fu pport of che 
2quired. Werde Power of the union, and che Pagronage of ca- 
in chien 
'brefs, | 7 The ſucceſsful termination ol the war 5 15 verified 
delbeſſhe moſt ſanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the 
at ef dterpoſition of Providence, and the aſſiſtance I have re- 


r received, from my countrymen, increaſes wich e every review 
ah 24 momentous conteſt.” 


to Happy i in the confir mation of our independence and 


7 While 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 23 
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ral, 1 ſhould do injuſtice to my on feelings not to . 
of confidential officers to compoſe my family ſhould ha- 
| patronage of Congreſs,” 2226s, ee m 
God, and thoſe who have the re ha 


from the great theatre of action; And biddiog an affeſ 
onate farewelt to this auguſt body, under whoſe orda 


with emotions too affeing for utterance, 'theſolethn | 
fignation. of the authorities under which you have lt 
their 8 vich ſucceſs, through 4 perilous and doit 


Tur HISTORY" or! fry: 
t While 1 repeat my obligations to the army in gene. 


knowledge, in this place, the peculiar ſervices; and di 
tinguiſhed merits of the perſons who have been attach 
to my perſon during the war: it wWa was impoſſible the choir 


been more fortunate; permit me, fit, to recommendi 
particular thoſe who have continued in the ſervice tot 
preſent moment, as worthy of "the favotrable notice 


I confider it as an iodilpevüble Sury 0 to c cloſe th 5 
ſolemn act of my official life,” by commending the ink 
pſts of our deareſt country to the protection of Almigl 


10 His holy keeping 72055 120 he Ht Tin AI, 
_« Having'now' finiſhed the work affigned me, Er 


T have long acted, I here offer my commiſſion, and rk 
my leave of all the employments of public life“ 
To this the Preſident returned the following anſwer 
The United States in Congreſs aſſembled, rech 


ful war.“ AR leg 11 ing 


* Called upon by your country to defend is inva ing 
righis, you accepted the ſacred charge before it had fo bey 
ed alliances, and whilſt i i was without friends' or N mii 


vernment to ſupport you.?“ ligt 
Lou have conducted the great military conteſt vi no! 
wiſdom ard fortitude, invariably regarding the rights 
the civil power through all diſaſters and changes: y 


Have by the love and confidence of your fellow citiat dor 
enabled them to diſplay their martial genius, and tri dee 
mit their fame to poſterity; you have perſevered; che 


theſe United States, aided'by a magnanimous King u con 
nation, have been enabled, under à juſt Providence, U 


cloſe the war in freedom, ſafety and independence; 
which happy event we * Join you in congratd 
tions.” | ; TY Hau 
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in gene 46 Haviag defeaded the ſtandard of liberty in this new 1783. 
't to 1. eee taught a leſſon uſeful to thoſe who ihffidt, WO. 
and d and to thoſe who feel oppreſſion, you retire from" the 

attachtt great theatre of action, with the bleſfing of your. fellow 

ie cho citizensy but the glory of your virtues will not terminate 

1d hu with your military command, it will continue to animate 

\mmendii remoreRt ages. We feel with you, our obligations to the 

ce to H army in general, and will particularly charge ourſelves 

;rice ich the intereſt of choſe confidential officers, who have 


ahi ö 
he init 
A Imipli 
of the! 


attended your perſori'to this affecting moment“. 

We join you in commending the intereſts ot our 
geareſt country to the protection of Almighty God, be- 
ſeechiog Him te diſpoſe the hearts and minds of is citi- 
zens, to improve the opportunity afforded them, of be- 
coming a happy and reſpectable nation; and for Oo, 
ve alldreſe to Him our earneſt prayers, that a life ſo be- 
lored-may be foſtered with all His care; That your days 
may be happy as they have been illuſtrious, and that He 


will finally uu _ that reward which this WOE" can- N 
Dot give. . 8 


„I ret 
in affe 
fe order 
and tk 


D..; 4 "£264 
7 


- anſwer The great Waal ou MEM in upon ont e den 
, rech of the General, and of the Preſident, ſo affected them : 
blem I both; that they almoſt loſt the power of utterance. The 
have I miagled emotions that agitated the minds of the ſpectators, 


rd doub 
8 invad 
Rad forn 
or 7 a p0 


on ſeeing the commander'i in chief of their armies, reſign- [ 
1og all public employments, and his country ack-10wledg- - 
ing his ſervices, and loading him with their bleflings were 
beyond deſcription. Immediately on reſigning his com- 
miffion, | Mr. Waſhington, ** haſtened with ineffable de- 
lights,” (to uſe his own words) to his ſeat at Mount Ver- 
non, on the banks of the Potowmac in Virginia. Here 
the hiſtorian would wiſh to make a pauſe, while he deſ- J 
eribed, the imple and heartfelt joy of neighbours and 
domeſtics, who welcomed him to his home. Let it not be 


— — 


nteſt v 
rights 
ges 9 
W Citizt 


nd tra deemed foreign to his preſent ſubject, to do homage ta 
vered; che feelings and character of the amiable partner of his 


conjugal happineſs, upon this occaſion. She deſerved this 
tide of unparalelled female honour and felicity, for ſhe 
loved her country, and bore with more than Roman with 
Seren patience and prides the pains to which his 

long 


King u 
gence, 
dehce; | 
jo grats 
« Havl 
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as. long abſence, and the perils. of eee bad ex. 
poſed her. Fain vonld the hiſtorian purſug che alluſtriou 
hero of the reyalution, a little further, and attempt u 
deſeribe his feelings: upon his Goſt review of he events of 
the war, from the quiet ation; which he now; occupied, 
But his digreſſion wewd)celobionies from thepbjedts of 
Minen gc eee SN eg, 393 ons 
To paſs ſuddenly from the toils of the Gold public-com 
mifoaii in the Uoited States, to the cane of a farm; to en 
change the inſtruments of war, for the implements of by{ 
bandry, and t became at once, the hatrod and exam ple c 
üngenious and profitable agriculture, would to moſt me 
| have been a diflicylt«taſks,/ But to the elevated mind d 
the late commander in chief, of the armies of the Unite 
States, it was natural and. delightful 3 and ſhould; cheß 
pages deſcend to poſterity, and wan continue ages hebe 
to be the means af eſtabliſhing national juſtice, let the 
commanders of armies learn from the example of Geng 
rat Waſhington, that the fame which is acquired by /1he 
ſword, without guilt or ambition, may be preſerved. vie 
* power, or ſplendor, in private lifes > K holes 
Though the war was aver, much remained, for) Corgi 
70 do. The proper diſpoſition of their unſetiled weſter 
and northern frontier, became an object of ſerious atten- 
tion. The caſtern ſtates had been ſeitled uniformly in 
townſhips, but the middle and ſouthern ſtates by indi- 
criminate location. On a compariſon of the merits of theſe 
dlifferent methods of ſettling. a new country, Congrel 
gave a decided preference to the former. Oanformably 
to theſe principles, an ordinance was paſſed: on the 20th 
of May 1785, for diſpoſing of that part ot-- the, weſtern 
territory, which bounds on Pennſylvania. - Many ſettlers 
ſoon migrated to this country. Civil Government was 
eſtabliſhed among them. A Governor and Judge 
were appointed and paid by Congreſs. They fixed their 
capital to which they gave the name of Marietta, at the 
conflux of the Muſkingum and Ohio, Ia the firſt years of 
their ſettlement, Congreſs ordained! that they ſhould be 
governed as a colony of the United States, but engaged, thi 
as ſoon as they had attained a population, equal to ib 
of the ſmalleſt of the old ſtates, they ſhould be receivel 
inn 


AN EAS AN AE VIU THOR. 
ad ex. 


ſtrioꝶ 
Apt tg 
ens of 
upled, 
ect of 


ſeodel e le temen bound of the Vice Starch, 
Tuele arküßgements for bromoting domeſtic tr ang uillity 


baude door tlie fovercigns of Europe. Towards the 
oft GENE wir, Pr! Franklin had concluded a treaty be. 
tween the Unfted States, and the King of Sweden. He 


1 3175 


c com. 


to en ur. Adams and Mr. Jefferſon were appointed”) Joint com- 
£ bub iamoners fbr forming commercial treaties with forcigh 
" ple of powers. They ſuceceded in their negotiation with the 


ſt eng of Prüm, and the Emperor of Morocco. Mr. 


ind of Watts was alfb appbinted Minifter Plentporentiary from 
Uuiteſ le Uazted States, tb the Court of Gteat Britain; and 
ow | ths ſſtrue'to ſolicit a treaty between "theſe two powers, 
; ACNE 


bit te Mitiſſters Of his Britannic Majeſty, declined enter- 
io any treaty WHY him. They affigued the Indbilfty 
bf "Gngtefs, to compel” the different ſtares to obſerve 
gederal comercial regulations, as a reaſon for declining 


let the 
Geng 
by de 
a ul 


_ 


weſtern war. They had loft the privileges. of Britiſh fubjects with 


 Attcls hard to fome branches of commerce, but ſuffered moſt 
mly ia or the Iticonveniences of that political condition, in conſe- 
y indif- Neuence of thefr inability to regulate their commerce by 
ff thele Wh win. In this deranged ſtate of public affairs, Great 


ongrels 
rab) 
12 20th 
weſtern 

ſetilen 
nt Was 


Judge 
d their 


Britain could expeck little more from a treaty with the 
nited States, than what her merchants already poffeſſed. 
dire 'eontintied to reap che benefits of an extenſive 


o feturn to Kmerica, which was granted. 
ro provide funds for paying their continental geht, 
ugageck the atrention of Congreſs, for ſome time before, 


at the Wind after the peace. The amount of this at the eloſe ot 
years one war ab nearly as could be calculated, was about for- 
ould de millions" of dollars. In profecuting the neceſſary 
ed, thufhneans for Uiſchürgingeit, the inefficacy of the articles of 
to a eration" Kon became apparent. By theſe, Con- 
eceĩve 


greſs 


intl 


vito te" uüſen ba qual teres. By this beat" policy, 
due bleinügs bf 4 fret government, may be gradually Ex 


ere Helo HipHetet by others, for forming commercial 


| le propoſed conbexion. From miſmanagement, the 
Ynlted States wirlr refpect to trade were in fact nearly as 
epende tit o Great Britain, after the peace, as before the 


rade with America, without a reciprocity of advantages, 
Mr. Adams finding his labours ineffectual, benen, leave 21 
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be though bound to pay, poſſeſſed po. power. of rag 
ing & revenue, Its. conſtitutional authority extended yg 
farther, than to make requſitions an the ſer eral ſtate 
for their quotas, to be aſcertained. in a relatiye propori. 
on to the value of their lands. A. propoſttion was made 
io the ſeveral ſtates. near to the cloſe of the War, to invel 
Congreſs with a power to levy. an impoſt « of, fixe per cent, 
at the time and place of i importation, on thejvalye of al 
goods imported from foreign countries, till the whole 
their public debt ſhould be extinguiſhed; . Danger beig 
now nearly over, . ſelfiſh paſſions began to. operate. (þ 
Jeckions were made, to truſting the purſę and the ſwan 
into the hands of the ſame; body of men, and, that ty 
for an indefinite period of time. To obviate. theſe ſcrugly 
Congreſs o a; rgconſideration, propoſed; to limit i 
grant of a comtinenab tmpoſt to 2 5. years, and to config 
the application of its neat proceeds excluſtyely, to i 
„ diſcharge of exiſting debts, On theſe principles, a ſyſtems 
<p revenue for funding and ultimately paying the .whole pube 


1783. ratification. By this, it was propoſed to Faiſe 2 million 


and a half of dollars annually, to defray the iterelt 

the continental debt. It was expected that the imp cc 
would bring in the firſt yeag one million -of doi 
and inuereaſe every year afterwards. The ſtates veff peo 


ü reſpectively. called upon. to raiſe the. balance, accordiy 

, to, proportions aſſigned them, from ſome permanent & 
ſtabliſhed fund ſubject to the diſpoſal of Congreſs. 

propoſition was alſo made, to change the federal rule 
apportioning the public debt, from the value of land, 
the more pr acticable one of numbers of inhabitants 

Apr 18 the, different ſtates. The whole ſyſtem was tranſmiu 

1783. to the ſtate legiſlatures, and accompanied by an animat 

addreſs, enforcing the propriety. of its immediate adof 

tion. Some of the ſtates adopted it in the whole; olle 

only in part, and ſome not at all. The ſtates whoſe pl 

pulation was great, and whoſe lands were of an infer 

8 quality, objected to changing the federal rule of appt 

tionment, from the value of lands to numbers. - Some! 


the ſtates which from their having convenient, pon 
4 "wil 
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f raif« NVere called importing ates, found it to be more for 
ded do eit ic mg diate advantage, 40 raiſe money by impoſt for 
| ſe eir ſeparate, uſes than for the benefit of the union. 
oport- bey Y ho received foreign. gods through neighbouring 
s made Wares, ag which, Were called conſuming ſtates, com- 
> inveſt bo that by. the revolution they had only c anged 
er cen Wbaſters,, for that inſtead of being taxed by Great. ritain 
e of al thout, their conſent, they were virtually raxed ia like 
hole anger, by. their. ſiſter ſtares, who happened to be moxe 


r bein 
0 


> {wc 


rourably ſayared for importing foreign goods, From 
loſe jaoring intereſts, and. from the want of a, diſpoſition 
d ſupport, a ſupreme head, and to give up local advan- 


hat wers for the general benefit, che revenpe ſyſtem of Con- 
crunk ifs was never put in gpergtien. . Its failure, was the 
mit ih durcs; c f many evils, No efficient funds being provided 
config d pay, tl e intereſt ot the national debt, the public fecu- 


F to 1 
yſtemd 
ole pubs 
for the 
million 
tereſt 
e imp 
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tes de 
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rule 
land, 
Itants | 
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anima 


ate add 


ties of the United States fell in their value 40 ten for 


ornfoldjer whorecgived at the cloſe of the conteſt only 

A obligation | for the payment of his hard earned dues, 
s from neceſſity often obliged to transfer his rights fer 
iniggificaot. ſum., The monied man who: hag gru ted 
N country in the hour of her diſtreſs, was: Acprived not 
vly, of bs intereſt, on which he,caupted for his daily 
port, but of a great part of che value of his capital. 
be non-payment of public debis, ſometimes jnferred7a 
fly, and, always furoifhed an apology, for not dif- 
argiug prix te contracts. Confidenee between man 
d man received a deadly wound, Public faith being 
| violated, private engagements loſt much of their obli- 
tory force. Gen. Wathington who pobly refuſed any 
infor. himſelf, had eloqueatly,. though unſusceſsfully 
gc ed the cauſe of the army, and other public credi- 
rs, in his circular letter to the governors before his re- 


3 othaſWnacion,, and predicted the evils which followed from 
hoſe Me rejection of he revenue ſyſtem of Congreſs. 
inferigis obſervations were as follows: As to the ſe- 
f appahad article. which reſpects the performance of public juſ- 


Some! 


o 
Lp 


6 Congreſs, have in their late addreſs to the United 
ates almoſt. exhauſted, the ſubject. They have ex- 
lined their ideas fo fully, and have enforced the ob- 
Vo L. II. | Uu Ss ligations 


F 


pe, and became an article of Speculation. The war- 
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* ſyſtem of revenue, were diſregarded by ſome of the ſtate 


Tut AIs TO or TAE 


"Vgations the ſtates re bostr to render complete juſtice 
to all the Public creditors, with ſo much dignity any 
energy, that in my opinion no real friend to the hoy 
and independency of America, can heſitate a fig 
moment reſpocting the propriety of complying wit 
the Juſt and honorable meaſures propoſed. If the 


arguments do not produce conviction, 1 know of I. 
thing that will have greater influence, eſpecially wh onſe 
we recolle& that the ſyſtem referred to, being tere 
reſult of the collected wiſdom of the con tine ben 


"muſt" be-eſteemed, if not perfect, certainly the l 
objectionable of any that could be deviſed, and iþ 
if it Mall not be carried into immediate execution, a 1 
"onal bankruptey with all its deplorable conſequencer u 
take place, betore any different plan can poſſibly be yr 
poſed or adapted. S0 prefling are the preſent cirew 
ſtances, and ſuch is the alternative now offered to | 
Mates!” + Congreſs continued to ſend forth annual f 
quiſitions, for the ſums wanted for the public ſeri 
and indulged the hope that the ſtates would eter long! 
convinced, of the neceſſity of adopting av efficient ſyſte 
of general revenue: But their requiſitions as well as th 


and but partially complied with by others. From th 
failure of public juſtice, a deluge of evils overflowed 
United States. Theſe were alſo encreaſed by an ul 
vorable balance of trade. The ravages of armies, A 
the interruption of a free communication, between 
rope and America doring the war, had multiplied i 
wants of the latter, to a degree which exceeded all pro 
ous calculations. An inundation of European manufi 
tures, was therefore one of the firſt effects which folls 
ed the eſtabliſhment of peace. "Theſe were purchaſed | 
the Americans far heyond their means of payment. A 
venturers graſping at the profits of trading with the ne 
formed ſtates, exported to America goods to à great amous 
exceeding what either prudence or policy could jufti 
The Americans ſoon found themſelves involved in a dd 
to the diſcharge of which their re ſources were une(qU 
In ſeveral inſtances, theſe debts were contracted on <> 
-dit by perſons to whom the United States were indeb! 
Th 


AMERICAN, REVOLUTION. 
: Juſtic 
wad 


e hoh olred themſelves in private engagements, hoping that 
bent they received from the public would furniſh them 
ng vi u Ws. means of Dee Such were doubly Alben 


r The ſafferiogs of a 5 were increaſed in 
ly wigMkonſequence of the obſtructions of their trade. That 


aercourſe , with the Weſt-India Iſlands, from which, 
yen colonies they derived large ſupplies of gold and 
ler, was forbidden to them in their new capacity of 
ndependent ſtates. Their fiſheries received a ſevere check, 


ing i 
ntinen 
he lf 
and th 
"an 


cer hen colonies, they had found a ready fale for the fruits 
be t ff their induſtry, which they drew from the ocean. 
cireufTheſe evils were ſtill farther aggravated by the ſtoppage of 


d ro Me bounty on whale, oil, to which, when Britiſh ſubjects 


nual bey were entitled. To add to their other misfortunes, 
ſerual den could no longer ſail with ſafety in the Mediterrane- 
long. 2 privilege which they had always enjoyed, while 
nt ſyſtei ey vere a part of the Britiſh empire. Unable to defend 


as the 
the ſtate 
"rom th 
lowed t 
an un 
mies, i 
ween 
jplieg i 
all pre 
manufi 
ch folloWants with ſuch conditions, as e the formation 
chaſed an uniform ſyſtem | 

650 From the combined operation of theſe 8 trade 
\ the n guiſhed; credit expired; gold and filver vaniſhed; and 
amour conſequence thereof, real property was depreciated to 
d juſt extent equal to that of the depreciation of conti- 
in a dei oral money, in the 2d or 3d year of its emiſſion. In- 
unequiÞed of imitating the - wiſe policy of Great Britain, in 
on e icing an artificial medium of circulation, by funding, 
indebieir abe, ſeveral of the ſtates to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
0 \ ariſing 


ther to quit that beneficial trade, or enſured it at a ruinous 
remium. -.. 
The. United e . the want wad W in their 


das to avail themſelves of their natural advantages. Con- 


wers, aud particularly to entruſt them with the regu- 
tion of commerce for a limited number of years. Soafe 


theſe 0 on the juſtice of their country, had 15 


ram their being excluded from ſeveral ports in which, 


benſelves from the Algerine corſairs, they were obliged 


ommon head, were incapacitated from acting in concert, 


eſs called once more upon the States to enlarge their 


tes fully complicd/with this call, but others fettered their 
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| TA ard from the want of mogey; adepte 0 eee 
| pedient of Emitting paper, to ſupply the place of poly 
13 and ſilver: But che remedy inereafed the diſeaſe. If the 
19 funding plam had been adopted; rhe ſum due by the Univ 
ed States, was ſo much within their reſources, that by thy 
eftabliffiriſetit of efficient funds, for the punctuai diſchary 
of the intereſt," the publie debt tight Have eaſily be 
made à public vleMiig. It would have been a capitalfy 
the 'extetiſion of agriculture, commeree ant rwanufattun 
as wall as au Noneſt drd effeckual fabſtiente for real con 
But theſe advabtages; which would Rave teffencd much d 
the ſufferings of the inhabitants, were loſt by the imbell 
Ity of the general government, and the wait of conta 
In the ſtate legiflatures. ee e 
When the people on the return of peace fappbftetih 
troubles to be ended; they found-them to be only vd 
The calamities of wär were followed by anotter ctaſs6 
evils, different in theit origin, but not leſs" Injurions\ 
rheir conſequences. ' The inhadirants feeling the prefſun 
cok 'their ſufferings, andnot knowing pretiſely from ul 
| ſource they originaced,! or how to remedy” them, betii , i! 
uneaſy, and many were ready to adopt any deſperate m 
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| ſures that turbulent leaders might recommend. i ts 
j . | this irritable Dare, # great number of the citizens che 
| MNaſrachuſetts, fore with their enlarged portion of pul the 


lic calamity, were ibdueed by ſeditious- demagogues, ¶ out 
make ary open reſiſtance to the operations of their o for 
free government. Irfurrections took place in many par deb 
and laws were trampled upon by the very men whoſe og inp 
- putics had enacted them, and whofe deputies might hu foſt 
repealed them. By the moderation of the legiflatuſ nec: 
and eſpecially by the bravery and god conduct of Genf tion 


. e hn 9 IR i IEP as 
Ws - 3 He —— ͤ— — 
rr eee A 


|. - ral Lincoln, and Shepherd, and the' firmneſs of che . de 
= affected militia, the infurgents were fpeedily quelled; af Yap 
god order reſtored, with the loſs vE about nl of the fr vern 

men of the ſtate. © and 


The untoward events which followed the reveſtabli of t 
ment of peace, though evils of themſelves, were og ft 
ruled for great national good; From the failure of th 
expectations of an, + Initiate: increaſe of — 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


ons et. 4 tlie lovers of liberty and independence degan to be 
F ge les ſanguine im their hopes from the American revolu- 


If tion, and to fear that they had built a viſionary fabric 
e Ut of government, on the fallacious ideas of public virtue; 
by uU but chat elaſticity of the human mind, which is nurtured 
chat by free ebnſtitutions, kept them from deſponding. By 


iy bert n exertion of thoſe inherent principles of ſelf-preferva- 
pital u tion, which republics poſſeſs, a recurrence was had to 
tlic good ſenſe of the people, for the rectification of fun- 
Al co damental diforders. While the country, free from fo- 
| reign force aud domeſtic violence, enjoyed tranquillity, 
# propoſition was made by Virginia to all the other States 
to meet iu convention, for the purpoſe of digeſting a 
form of government, equal to the exigencies of the uni- 
on. The firſt motion for this purpoſe was made by Mr. 
Madiſon, and he had the pleaſure of ſeeing it acceded 
we dy twelve of the States, and finally to iſſue in the eſ- 
udihment of a New Conſtitution, which bids fair to 
repay the eitizens of the United States for the toils, dan- 


Tru gers ard waſtes of the revofution. The fundamental 
Ahe ciſtinction between the articles of confederation and the 
ate it new conſtitution lies in this; the former a&ed only on 
YT States, the latter on individuals; the former could nei- 
tizens cher raife men nor money by its own authority, but lay at 


of pu the diſeretion of thirteen different legiſtatures, and withe 
ogues, ¶ out their unanimous concurrence was unable to proride 
«heir off for che public ſafety, or for the payment of the national 
any pan debt. The experience of ſeveral yeurs had proved the 
whoſe el inpoſſibility of a government anſwering the end of its 


right bt Mmſtitution, which was dependent on others for the means 
egiflatur nece{fary for attaining thefe ends. By the new conſtitu- 
of Gen tion, one legiſlarive, executive, and judicial power per- 
of che will Yades the whole union. This enſures an uniform obſer- 


rahce of treaties, and gives a ſtability to the general go- 
vernment, whick never could be attained while the acts 
and requiſttions of Congreſs were ſubject to the reviſion 
of thirteen legiſtatures, and while thirteen diſtinct and 
unconnected judiciaries, had a conſtitutional right to de- 
eide on the fame fubject. The people of the United 
dates gave no new powers to their rulers, but made a 
more 
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more judicious arrangement of what they 3 formerly 
ceded. They, enlarged the powers of the general go- 
vernment, not by. taking from the people, but from the 
State legiſlatures. They took from the latter a power 
of levying duties on the importation of merchandiſe 
from foreign countries, and transferred, it. 10 Congreſs 
for the common benefit of the union. They alſo inveſt. 
ed the general government with a power to regulate trade, 
levy taxes and internal duties on the inhabitants. That 
theſe enlarged, powers might be uſed only, with caution 
aud deliberation, Congreſs, which formerly conſiſted of 
only one body, was made to conſiſt of two; one of which 
vas io be choſen by the people in proportion to their oums 
bers, the other by the State legiſtatures. The execution 
of the acts of this compounded legiſlature was commit- 
ted to a Supreme Magiſtrate, with the title of Preſident. 
'Fhe conſtitution, of which theſe were the principal fea- 
tures, was ſubmitted to the people for ratification, 
Animated debates took place on the propriety of eſta- R 
bliſhing or rejecting it“ Some States, who from their 


local ſituation were benefited by receiving impoſt duties U 
into their treaſuries, were averſe from the giving of them th 
up to the union. Others, who were conſuming but. not w 


importing States, had an intereſted inducement of an 6c 
oppoſite kind, to ſupport. the propoſed new conſtitution . o 
The proſpects of j.creaſed employment for ſhipping, Ml 
and the enlargement of commerce, weighed with thoſe ff 
States which abounded in failors and ſhips, and alſo Gi 
with ſeaport towns, to advocate the adoption of ihe WW it 
new ſyſtem; but thoſe States or parts of States, which g 
depended chiefly on agriculture, were afraid that zeal is 
for encouraging an American marine, by. narrowing the in 
grounds of competition among foreigners for purchafing f. 
and carrying their produce, would leſſen their profits. fe 
Some of this deſcription therefore conceived that they e. 
had a local intereft in refuſing the new ſyſtem. 1 tl 
Individuals who, had great influence in ſtate legiſla -e: 
tures, or who held profitable places under them, were un- If 
willing to adopt a government which, by diminiſhing 0 
the power of the ſtates, would eventually diminiſh their | 
| | | | own 
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interference between debtor and creditgr. 


AMERIC AN REVOLUTION. 


own importance: others who looked forward to ſcats 
in the general government, or for offices under its 


aurhority, had the ſame interefted reaſon for ſup- 
porting its adoption. Some from jealoufy of liberty, 
were afraid of giving too much power to their 
rulers; others, from an hoaeſt ambition to aggr andize 
cheir country, were for paving the way to national great- 
nefs' by melting down the ſeparate States into a national 
maſs. The former feared the New Conſtitution; the 
latter gloried in it. Almoſt every paſſion which could 
agitate the human breaſt, intereſted States and individuals 
for and againſt the adoption of the propoſed plan of 
government. Some whole claſſes of people were in its 


favor. The maſs of puhlic creditors expected payment 


of their debts from the eſtabliſhment” of an efficient go- 
verument, and were therefore decidedly for its adoption. 


Such as lived on falarics, and thoſe who, being clear of 


debt, wiſhed for a fixed medium of circulation and the 
fre courſe of law, were the friends of à conſtitution 
which prohibited the iſfuing of paper money and all 
In addition to 
theſe, the great body of independent men, ' who ſaw 
the neceflity of an energetic general government, and 
who, from the jarring intereſts of the different States, 
could} not foreſee any probability of getting g better 


the federal convention had projected, and their in- 
fluence effected its eſtabliſhment. After a full con- 
ſideration, and thorough diſcuſſion of its principles, 
it was ratified by the conventions of eleven of the ori- 
gioal thirteen States, and the acceſſion of the other two 
is ſoon expected. The ratification of it was celebrated 


in moſt of the capitals of the States with elegant proceſ- 


ſions, which far exceeded any thing of the kind ever be- 
fore' exhibited in America, Time and experience only 
can fully diſcover the effects of this new diſtribution of 
the powers of government; but in theory it ſeems well 
calculated to unite liberty with ſafety, and to lay the 
foundation of national-greatneſs, while it- abridges none 
of the rights of the States, or of the. people. The 

* ' North-Garolina ſince VOY above, has acceded to the union, 


one than was propoſed, gave their ſupport to what 
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April, 97 eſs, with. more ample powers and a new conſtitution 


1789. partly national. and: partly federal, ſucceeded ; in theiy 


| 
| 
' 
| 
: — 
| 
| 


the States, and ſenators and. repreſentatives having bet 


old C ongrels;. and, coufederation, like ine continental 


adminiſtration of the propoſed new plan of government, 


in Virginia, and, hoped to be excuſed from all farther 


ſervice of his country, got the better of his loye of .xetire- 
ment, and induced him once more to engage in the 
great buſineſs of making a nation happy. The intel. 


e HISTORY, OF | THE; / 
ms new. conſtitution: baying been ratified 8 MET of 


choſen ;agreeably tothe articles}; thereof, they - met a 
New-York and: commenced proceedings under iti. Th, 


mopey, expired without a ſigh or groan. A new Con, 
place to the great joy of all who withed For the Happh 


neſs of the United States. 
Though great diverſity of opinions nad en abou 


the new conſtitution, there was but one opinion abou < 
the perſon who ſhould. be appointed itz ſupreme execi hi. 
tive albcer, The. people, as well anti- federaliſts as fede. Ma 
raliſts, (for by theſe. names the parties for and again city 
the new conſtitution were called) ynanimouſly/turnediſpar 
their eyes on the late commander of their armies, as thelliſſiov 
moſt proper, perſon to be their, firſt Preſident. | | Perbay bo 
there was' not a well. informed individual in the United | 
States, (Mr. Waſhington himſelf only excepted) who wa 1 


not anxious that he ſhovld be called to the executive 
Unambitious of farther honors he had retired to his fary 


public ſervice; but his country called him by an unani. 
mous vote to fill the higbeſt ſtation in ats gift. That 
honeſt zeal for the public good, which had uniformiy 
influenced him to devote botk his time and talents to the 


gence of his election being communicated to him, while 


pn his farm in Virginia, be ſet out ſoon after for Neu- 


York. ” On his way thicken. the road was grouded with 
numbers anxious to ſes the Man of the people. Eſcort 
of militia, and of gentlemen of the firſt character and 
ation, attended him from State to State, and he wa 
every where receized with the higheſt honors which ur 


; grateful and admiring people could confer. Addreſſes oon 


congratulation were preſented to him by the iuhabitans 


of almoſt every Place of conſequence FR which he 
paſſel 


AME RTC AN REVOLYTION. 


g bet paſſed, to alt of which | be returned Tuck modeſt unaſſum- 
met a ing auſwers as were in every reſpect ſuitable to His fitus 
be ation. 80 great were the honors, with which hie was 
inena waded, that they could ſcarcely have failed to produce 
Y Cob. baughtineſs in the mind of any ordinary man; but no- 


even of 


thiog, of the kind was ever diſcovered in this extraordi- 
nary perſonage. . On alt occaſions he behaved to all men 
with the. affability of one citizen to another. He was 
truly great in deſerving the plaudits of his country, but 
much greater in not beiog elated with them. 


tution, 
n theiy 
5 happi: 


] abou 


1 about Of the numerous addreſſes which were preſented on 
exec his occaſion, one ſubſcribed by Dennis Ramſay the 
as fede. [Mayor « of Alexandria, in the name of the people of that 
again} city, who were the neighbours of Mr. Waſhington, was 
turned patticularly and univerſally admired. be was in the fol- 


„as the lowing words: 
Perbay 
Pnited 
vho wa 
Cecutive 
rnment, 
his farm 
farther 


* 105 oon 8 Eh. Prefident 70 the. 
| | United States, &c. 


0 A GAIN your country commands your care. Obe. 
Kicnt to its wiſhes, unmindful of your eaſe, we ſee you 
gain relinquiſhing the bliis of retirement; and this too, 


it a period of life, when nature itſelf ſeems to e 
a preference of repoſe! 


 unani- 

Tha Not to extol your glory as a ſoldier; not to pour forth 
form bur gratitude for paſt ſervices; not to acknowledge the 
8 to the uſtice of the unexampled honour which has been confer- 
f retire · ed upon you by the ſpontaneous and unanimous ſuf⸗ 


ze in the rage of three millions of freemen, in your election to the 
e intell · Nupreme magiſtracy; nor to admire the patriotiſm which 
n, while irects your conduct, do your neighbours and friends 
or New- Now addrefs you; themes lefs ſpiendid but more endear- 
458 with Nag, impreſs our minds. The firſt and beſt of citizens muſt 
Eſcort leave us; our aged muſt loſe their ornament; our youth 
Doe and heir modgt; our agriculture its improver; our com- 
d he was Inerce its friend; our infant academy its protector; 
which a dur poor their bene be 5 and the interior naviga - 
Ireſſes oon of the Potowmack (an event replete with the 
habitans noſt extenſive utility, already, by your unremitted ex- 
which he rtions, brought 3 into partial ufe) its inſtitutor and pro- 


paſſed hoter, ; 
Vol. II. X x Farewell} 


345 


ment is ſo great, that no earthly conſideration, ſhort of 1 


could I propoſe to myſelf, from embarking again on thi 


of my attachment to yourſelves, and regard for your i 
tereſts; the whole tenor of my life has been open to you 
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66 Farewell!--Go | and make a grateful people happy; 
a people, who will be doubly grateful, . when they con- 
template this retent facrifice-for. their intereſt. 1 

e To that Being, who maker and unwaketh at nis vill 
we commend. you 3 and after the: accompliſhment of the 
arduous buſineſs to which you are called, may he reſtor 
to us again, the beſt of men, and the, rf beloved. fi. 
low citizen * | 

To this Mr. Waſkingion returned the follovin 
anfwer: | 

8 Arn 

47 Although I ought not to conceal, yer 1 cannot de. 
feribe the painful emotions which. I felt in being called up- 
on to determine whether I wonld accept or refuſe the pre 
fidency of the United States. The unanimity in tue 
choice, the opinion of my friends, communicated fron 
different parts of Europe, as well as from America, th 
apparent. wiſh of thoſe who were not entirely ſacisfid if 4, 
with the conſtitution in, its preſent form; and an ardent 
deſire on my own, part to be inſtrumental in connecting the by 
good will of my countrymen. towards each other; hav 
induced an acceptance. Thofe who know me beſt (ans. 
you, my fellow citizens, are from. Jour ſituation, in that du 
number) know better than any others, my love of retire i 


conviction of duty, could have prevailed upon, me to de cee 
part from my reſolution. © never more to take any ſhan 
in travſactions of a public nature.” For, at my ag 10 
and in my circumſtances, what proſpects or ad vantage by 


tempeſtuous and uneertaip ocean of public life? 
1 do not feel myſelf under the neceſſity of making 
public declarations, in order to-convince-you, gentlemen 


inſpection; and my paſt actions, rather than my preſet 
declarations, muſt be the pledge of my future condud. 


«* In the mean time, I thank you moſt ſincerely fo dre. 
the expreſſions of kindneſs, contained in your valedictoſ nd 
addreſs. It is true, juſt after having bade adieu to 1 
domeſtic connexions, this tender proof of your friend 

| i 
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ſhip i is but too well calculated; ſtill further to Aiken 


my ſenſibility, * and increaſe my Ae at Parting from 
the enjoyment of private life. 
All that now remains for me, is to commit myſelf and 
you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who on a 
former occaſion hath happily brought us together, after 
along and diſtreſſing ſeparation; perhaps the ſame gra- 
cious providence will again indulge me. Unutterable 
ſenſations muſt then be left to more expreſſive fence; 
while from an aching heart, I bid you all, my affecti- 
onate friends, and kind neighbours, farewell! 

' Gray's 4 3 over the Schuylkili which Mr. Waſhing- 
ton had to paſs, was highly decorated with lanrels and 
evergreens. At each epd of it were erected magnificent 
arches compoſed of laurels, emblemarical of the ancient 
Roman triumphal arches; and on each ſide of the bridge, 
was'a laurei ſhrubbery. As Mr. Waſhington paſſed the 
bridge, a youth ornamented with ſprigs of laurel, aſſiſted dy 


machinery let drop above his head, though unperceived : 


by him, a civic crown of laurel. Upwards of 20,000 
citizens lined the fences, fields, and avenues, between the 
Schuylkill and Philadelphia. Through theſe he was con- 
ducted to the city, by a numerous and reſpectable body ot 
the citizens, where he partook of an elegant entertain- 
ment provided for him. The pleaſures of the day wereſuc- 
ceeded by a handſome diſplay of fireworks in the evening. 
When Mr. Waſhington croſſed the Delaware, and land- 
ed on the Jerſey ſhore, he was ſaluted with three cheers 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to 
the brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a triumphal 
arch was erected oa the bridge, by the direction of the la- 
dies of the place. The crown of the arch was highly or- 
namented with imperial laurels and flowers, and on it was 
diſplayed in large figures, December 26th 1776. On the 
ſweep of the arch, beneath was this inſcription, The 
defender of the Mothers, vill alſo protect their Daughters. 
On the north fide were ranged a number of young miſſes 
dreſſed in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
and bafkets of flowers on their arms; in the ſecond row 
ſtood the yourg mann and behind them the married la- 
8 dies 
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dies of the town. The inſtant he paſſed the arch, ty 
young miſſes began to ſing the. following ode: 
* Welcome mighty chief once more, 
„„ Welcome to this grateful ſhore: 
Now no mercenary foe 
„ Aims again the fatal blow, 
„ Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
* Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
„ Theſe thy conquering arm did ſave, 
| | Build for thee triumphal bowers, , 
& Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
„ Strew your Hero's way with flowers.” .. 
4. they ſung the laſt lines, they ſtrewed their flowen 
on the road before their beloved deliverer. His ſituation 
on this occaſion, contraſted with what he had in Dec. 1776 
75 on the ſame ſpot, when the affairs of America wen 
the loweſt ebb of depreſſion, filled him with ſenſat 
ons that cannot be deſcribed. He was rowed acroſs the 
bay from Elizabeth-Towu to New-York, in an elegant 
barge by thirteen pilots. All the veſſels in the harbour 
hoiſted their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated foj 
his reception. On his landing, univerſal joy diffuſed i. 
ſelf through every order of the people, and he was re. 
ceived and congratulated by the Governor of the State, 
and officers of the corporation. He was conducted fron 
the landing place to the houſe which had been fitted up 
for his reception, and was followed by an elegant pro 
ceſſion of militia in their uniforms, and by great num 
bers of citizens. In the evening, the houſes of the in 
habitants were brilliantly illuminated. A day was fixed, 


| ſoon after his arrival, for his taking the oath of officy 
which was in the following words: do ſolemnly ſweat 


that I will faithfully execute the office of Preſident of th; 
United States, and will, to the beſt of my ability, pre 


ſerve, protect, and defend, the conſtitution of the Unit 
ed States.“ On this occafion he was wholly clothed ij 
American manufactures. In the morning of the d: 
appointed for this purpoſe, the clergy of different dene 


minations aſſembled their copgregations in their reſpec 
tive places of wocſhip, and offered up public prayers id 
the Preſident and people of the United States. Abou 
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"00/4 arcceions; followed by a EN SD YE of citizens, 
moved from the Preſident's houſe to Federal Hall. When 
hey came within à ſhort diſtance from the Hall, che 
troops formed a line on both ſides of the way, through 

ſuhich Mr. Waſhington, accompanied by the Vice · Preſi 
eat Mr. John Adams, paſſed into the Senate chamber, 
mmediately after, accompanied by both houſes, he went 
into the gallery fronting Broad ſtreet, and before them 


ch, the 


ſcribed by) the conſtitution, which was adminiſtered by 
R. Livingſton; the Chancellor of the State of New- 
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luring this part of the ceremony. It was a mjaute of 
ze molt ſublime political joy. The Chaucellag then pro- 


dns of ſhouts, from near 10,000; grateful and affectionate 
dearts. The Preſident oowed moſt reſpectfully to the peo- 
le, an the air reſounded again with their acelamations. 
He then retired to the Senate chamber, where he made 
he following ſpeech to both houſes: 


Repreſentatiyes. 


he, State "ARR viciflirudes incident to life, no event coald | 


ted-from 
fitted up 
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ave filled me with greater anxieties, than that of which 
he notification was tranſmitted by your order, and receiv- 
d on the tAth day of the preſent month - Ou che 
ne hand, I was ſummoned by my country, whoſe voice 1 
an never hear but with veneration and love, from a re- 
reat which 1 had choſen with the fondeſt predilection, 
nd in my flattering hopes, with an immucable deciſion, 
the aſylum of my declining years; a retreat which 


ear to me; by the addition of habit to jnclination, and 
frequent interruptions in my health, to the gradual 
raſte committed on it by time. On the other hand, 
he magnitude and difficulty of the truſt ro which the 


ent denoidice-of my country called me, being ſufficient to awak- 
ir reſp in the wiſeſt and moſt experienced of her citizens, a 
rayers [o0Witcuſtful ſcrutiny into his qualifications, could not bur 
2 Abo ; 


verwhelm with Geipondence, one, who, inher! iting in- 


nod ferior 


ind an immenſe concourſe of citizens, took the oath pre-. 
York. An' awful filence prevailed among the ſpectacors 


laimed him Preſident of the United States. This was 
anſwered by the diſcharge of 13 guns, and by the effuſi- 


Rn Deen of the Senate, and of * Heuſe / 


as rendered every day more neceſſary as well as more 
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ferior endowments from nature, and unpractiſed i in the 
duties of civil adminiſtration; ought to be peculiarly con 
ſcious of his own deficiencies. In this conflict of emo- 
tions, all 1 dare aver, is, that it has been my faithful ſy. 
dy to collect my duty from a juſt appreciation of every 
circumſtance, by which it might be affected. All 1 dan 
hope, is, that, if in executing this taſk, I have been tog 
much ſwayed by a grateful rememberance of-former- in. 
ſtances, or by an affectionate ſenſibility to this tranſceq. 
dant proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens; and 
have thence too little conſulted my incapacity as well z 
diſinclination, for the weighty and untried cares before 
me; my error will be palliated by the motives which mii. 
led me, and its conſequences be judged by my cotuntey, 
with ſome ſhare of the partiality in which they originated, 
e Such being the impreffions under which I have in obe. 
dience to the public ſummons, repaired to the preſem 
ſtation; it would be peculiarly improper to Omit in this 
firſt official act my fervent ſupplications to that &lmigh- 
ty Being who rules over the univerſe---who'prefides in 
the councils of nations---and whoſe providential aids can 
ſupply every human defeQ---that His benedi&ion may 
conſecrate to the liberties and happineſs of the' people of 
the United States, a government inſtituted by themſelves 
for theſe effential purpoſes; and may enable every in- 


ſtrument employed in its adminiſtration, ro execute with 


ſucceſs, the functions allotted to his charge. In tender- 
ing this homage to the Great Author of every public and 
private good, I aſſure myſelf that it expreſſes your ſenti- 
ments not leſs than my own; nor thoſe of my fellow citi- 
zens at large, leſs than either. No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the inviſible Hand, which con- 
duAs the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every ſtep by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation, ſeems to bart 
been diſtinguiſbed by ſome token of providential agency. 
And in the important revolution juſt accompliſhed in the 
ſyſtem of their united government, the tranquil deliber- 
ations, and voluntary conſent of ſo many diſtinct com- 
altes, from which * event has reſulted, cannot be 
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compared -with the means by which moſt governments. 


t 

ky have been eſtabliſhed, without ſome. return of pious gra- 
„0. dude, along with an humble anticipation of the future 
au bleflings which the paſt ſeem to preſage. Theſe reflections 
ery ariſing out, of the preſeut criſis, have forced themſelves 


too. ſtrongly on my mind to be ſuppreſſed. You will 
join ꝙith me, I truſt, in thinkiog, that there are none 
vader the influence of which, the proceedings of a new 
en. and free government can more auſpiciouſly commence. 

1201 By the article eſtabliſhing the executive department, 
it is made the duty of the Prefident © to recommend to 
ore BY Jour conſideration, ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge ne- 
wil. ceſſary and expedient.” The circumſtances under which 
| now. meet you will acquit me from entering into that 
ted ſubject, farther ilian to refer to the great_ conflitutional 
„be. charter under which you are aſſembled, and which, in 
ſen defining your powers, deſignates the objects to which 
this jour attention is to be given. It will be more conſiſtent 
vith thoſe; circumſtances, and far more congenial with 


4 the feelings which actuate me, to ſubſtitute, in place of a 
os recommendation of particular meaſures, the tribute that 
w y due v0 the talents, the rectitude, and the patriotiſm 
e of rhich adorn, the characters ſelected to deviſe and adopt 
lin them. In thoſe honorable qualifications, I behold the 
7 in- ſureſt pledges that as on one fide no local prejudices, or 
vin attachments no ſeparate views, nor party animoſities, 


der. iu miſdirect the comprehenſive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over this great aſſemblage of communi- 


and 

oi. dies and intereſts; fo, on another, that the foundations 
id of our national policy will be laid in the pure and immu- 
ay table principles of private morality z and the pre-emi- 
on- nence of free government, be exemplified by all the at- 


the wibutes which can win the alffections of its citizens, and 


_ command the reſpect of the world. I dwell on this proſ- 
have pet with every ſatisfaction which an ardent love for my 
ney. country can inſpire. Since there is no truth more 


: hf thoroughly eſtabliſhed, than that there exiſts i in the œco- 
* fomy and courſe of nature, an indiffoluble union between 
virtue and happineſs; : between duty and advantage, be- 
el es the genuine maxims of ar-honeft and magnanimous 

people 
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people, and the ſolid rewards of ey Siri and 
felicity. Since we ougfit to be no le perſaadet that thi 
propitious ſmiles of Heaven, can never be expected on 
nation that difregards the eternal rules of order and 
right, which Heaven itſelf has ordained: And ſinee the 
pr eſervation of the ſacred fire of liberty, andithe deſtiny 
of the republican model of government, are juftly con 
fſidered as deeply, perhaps as fnally ſtaked, on the experi- 
ment entruſted to the hands of the American people. 
- © Beſides the ordinary objects ſubmitted to your care, pri 
it will remain with your judgment to decide, how far 
an exercife of the occaſtonal power delegated by the 31h 
article of the conſtitution, is rendered expedient at the 
2 juacture by the nature of objections which have 
cen urged againſt the fyſtem, or by the degree of 1 inqui 
etude which has given birth to them. 
Inſtead of undertaking particular reren d an on 
this ſubject, in which I could be guided by no lights deri. Nperate c. 
ed from official opportunities, I ſhall again give way to ſucceſs 
my entire confidence in your difterament and porfuir of he Pret 
the public good. ice. 

«Forl aſſure myſelf that hilft you carefully avoidever Mia che e 
alteration which might endanger the benefits of an uni- works 
et and effective government, or which onglit'to await fling 8¹ 
the future leſſon of experience; a reverence for the arent 
characteriſtic rights of freemen, and a regard for the of the 
public harmony, will ſufficiently influence your deliber· Nctude, 
ations on the queſtion, how far the former can be more ate of t 
impregnably fortified, or the latter be ſafely and advar Nfenting 
tageouſly promoted. his m. 

«To tlie preceding abſiceations I have one to add, which confi 
will be moſt properly addreſſed to the Houſe' of Re- ot 
preſentatives. It concerns myſelf, and will N 
be as brief as poſſible. 

When I was firſt honored with a call into the ſer- tholy | 
vice of my country, then on the eve of an ardnoufſecred 
ſtruggle for irs liberties, the light in which F contemplat. 
ed my duty required, that I ſhou!d renounce every pec! 
niary compenſation. - From this reſolution J have in 
inſtance departed. And being ſtill under the _— ny 

which produced it, I muſt decline as inapplicable to 
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any (hare fn the: perfonal enioluments, which may 
_ifpenfibly Icladed'in 4 permanent provifion for the 
move department; and muſt accordingly pray, that 
peeuniary” eftimarcs for rhe ſtation in which 1 am pla- 
may, during my continuance in it, be limited to 
actual Kendituses as che pub lie good may be 
I to Fequire. 
Having ehüs imparted to you my ſbatictients; as they 
deen awakened by the occaſion which brings us to- 
er F fall take my preſent leave; but not without 
are rung 66ce more to the benign Parent of the human 
fart, in humble ſupplication, that ſince He has been plea- 
zu les kevar the American people witk opportunities 
the deliberating in perfect tranquility, and diſpoſitions 
have deciding with uaparalleled unanimity on a form of 
qui-Sernment, fer the ſecurity of theit union, and the 
Neacement of their happineſs; ſo His Divine bleſſing 
seu be equally conſpictions in the enlarged views, the 
rn. Nperate cotifultations, and the wiſe meafures, on which 4 
Jo ſucceſs of this government muſt depend.” 5 | 
t of The Prefident, of Congreſs, then attended on divine | 
ice. | 
hs: —— very ingenious and ſplendid ſhew of 4 
nit. works wus  exhibired. Betwixt the fort and the 13 
vai fling green ſtood confpicuous, a ſuperb and brilliant {4 
then arent patoring, in the centre of which was the port- = 
theſſt of the Prefident repreſented under the emblem of 
er. titude, on his right hand was juftice, repreſenting the 
ore pate of the United States, and on his left, Wed re- ö 
ar fenting the honfe of Repreſentatives. | 
his memorable day completed the organization of the 
ich , conſtitution. By this eftabliſhment the rifing gene- | 
Re Not win have an opportunity of obferving the reſult of | ' 
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ore experiment tn politics, which before has never been fairly 
Nee. The experience of former ages, has given many me- 
cr" Wicholy ' proofs, that popular governments have ſeldom 
OUBfecred in practice, to the theories and warm wiſhes of 
at- ir admirers. The preſent inhabitants of independ- 
America, now have an opportunity to wipe off this aſs | 
ion, ro afferrrbedigniryof human nature, and the _ i xl 
Prof mankind for ſelf-government. | { 
* H. 1 © "Pp | Citizen 
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A 
Citizens of the United States you have a well baly | 
glen eſtabliſhed by general confeot, which is au diy at 
provement on all ren lican forms of government h evernt 
fore eſtabliſhed, Jolfeſſes the good qualiticsof mona South, 
but without us vices, The wiſdom, and ſtability of: melt got 
ariſtocracy, but without the inſolente of hereditary public 
ters. The freedom and independence of A popular, jet debt, 
ſembly acquainted' with the wants and wiſhes of they luce ot 
ple, but without the capacity of doing thoſe miſcl picoltur 
which reſult from uncontrolled + power in one aſſem ie buſ 
The end and object of it is public goed. If you are conquel 
happy it will be your own fault. No knave or fooly ampl, 
plead an hereditary right to ſport. with your proper: Min 
your liberties. Your laws and your lawgivers muſt cls. NM 
proceed from yourſelves. You haye the. experience Bs 
nearly fix thouſand years, to point out the rocks on vn, 0 
former republics have been daſhed to pieces. bane 
wiſdom from their misfortunes. . Cultivate juſtice h philoſo 
public and private. No government will or can end their 
which does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. relts, 12 
leſs fuch efficient regulations are adopted, as will ſec We. UP 
property as well as liberty, one revolution will -foll Folics, f 
another. Anarchy, monarchy or deſpotifm, will be! 4 otat: 
conſequence: | By juſt laws and the faithful execution 209! 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, N. Bar 
reſtoration of eredit will be a mine of wealth to this y t-lodic 
country. It vill make a fund for agriculture, comments 1 
aud maunfattures, which will foon enable the Uri the 
States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of! erfcu 
earth. Such are the reſources of your country, and dands 
trifling are your debts, compared with your reſoumſ © 1 
that proper ſyſtems wiſely planned and faithfolly execufptry. 
will ſoon fill your extenſive territory with inhabitan curſes 
and give you the command of ſuch ample capitals ably « 
will enable you to run the career of, national greatad . 
with advantages equal to the oldeſt kingdoms of Euro bed © 
What they have been ſlowly growing to, in the courſe i be 
near two thouſand years you may hope to equal with] and 
one century. If you continue under one governmeie ha. 
built on the ſolid foundations of public juſtice, and pul daily 
lic virtue, there is no point of national greatneſs of ſv 


which you may not aſpire with a well founded hope 
* | 
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edily arayiog i. Cheri and ſupport. a reverente 
government, aud cultivate union between the Eaſt and 
South, the Atlantic and the Mififfippi. Let the 
uteſt good ot the greateſt number b thb pole ſtar of 
xr public and private deliberations. Shun wars, they 
et debt, add to the common vices of mankind, and . 
duce others, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves. 
culture, manufactures and commerce, are your 
per buſineſs, © Seek not to enlarge your territory _ 
conqueſt. |'It'is* already ſufficiently . extenſive. You © 
ample ſcope for the employment of your moſt 
re minds, in promoting your own domeſtic hap- 
els. Maintain your own rights and let all others 
ain in quiet poſſeſſion of theirs. Avoid diſcord, 
tion, luxury and the other vices which have been 
bane of commonwealths. Cherith and reward, 
philoſophers, the ſtateſmen and the patriots, who . 
their talents and time at the expence of their private 
rolts, | to the toils of enlightening and directing their 
| {io citizens, and thereby reſcue citizens and rulers of 
fonWblics, from the common and roo often merited charge 
| be gratitude. Practiſe induſtry, frugality, temperance, 
\tion ration, and the whole lovely train of republican vir- 
and, Baniſh' from your borders the liquid fice-of the 
« ven ladies, which while it entails poverty and diſeaſe, 
mmelents induſtry and foments private quarrels. Ve- 
Toi de the plougb, the hoe, and all the implements 
g ofen ulture. Honour the men who with their 
and maintain their families, and raiſe up children 
four med io toil, and capable of defending their 
zecuulatry. Reckon the neceflity of labour not among 
abitaucurſes, but the bleſſings of life. Your towns will 
itals, ably e're long be engulphed in luxury and effe- 
-eatneMacy. If your liberties avd furure proſpects de- 
EurofWed on them, your career of liberty would pro- 
ourſe iy be ſhort; but a great majority of your country 
| wi and will be yeomanry, who have no other depen- 
nmeal: than on Almighty God for his uſual bleſſing on 
od pi daily labour. From the great exceſs of the num- 
tneſs Not ſuch independent farmers in theſe States, over 
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is univerfal intereſt, The moſt enlarged happineſs of 


and give them no reaſon. to curſe the fally of their 


litical happineſs without liberty; that there; can be ng 


Ry of blood and treaſure, reſcued yourſclves- and; your ft 


| _ Irſtitutions as bid fair for enſuring to the preſent and 


ceſsfully contended. 
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2 above all other claſſes of inhabitante, the long c. 
Yavance: of your liberties may he reaſonably; preſumed 

Let che hapleſs African ſleep undiſturbeꝗ on his mat 
tows, and giye over wiſhing for the entetmination 
the ancient proprieiors of chis land. IInixerſal juki 
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people, by no meaus requires the degradation or deſtr 
tion of another. It would be mere glarious to civi 
one tribe of ſavages than to exterminate on expel a ſeq 
There is territory enough for them and for you. | 
ſtcad of invading their rights, promote their happir 


thers, who ſuffered yours to ſit down. on à foil which: 
common Parent of us both had previoully aſſigned 
them: but above all, be particularly careful that ye 
own deſcendents. do not degeuerate imo ſavages. U 
Fuſe the means of education, and particulariy of rei 
ous. inſtruRion, through your remoteſt ſetilemenis. 
this end, ſupport and ſtrengthen, the hands. of pul 
teachers, and eſpecially of worrhy clergymen. Let yi 
voluntary contributions confute the, difhonourable | 
tion, that religion cannot be ſupported but by compu 
ry eſtabliſhmtats. Remember that there ęan be no 


| berty without morality; and that there ene be no mor 
* withour religion, 
It is now your turn to Gare ache 3 of the « 


F and 1 in the annals ot the world. You polſeſs a co 
Which in leſs than a century will Saby £64. 


millions of inhabitants. Y ow have, with e 


rity from che domination of Europe. Perfect they 
work you have begun, by forming ſuch arrangements 


ture generations the bleſſings for which you have 


May the- Almighty Ruler of the Univerſe, wh 
raiſed you to Independence, and given you à place ao 
the vations of the earth, make the American Revolk 
an Era in the hiſtory of the world, remarkable fo 

by progreflive increaſe of human happineſs!--- 
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An Alphabetical Lift of the AD of Con- 
ed from tlie ſeyeral States, 


from the ger Newer, 1774, to the 4 of 


March. 1 789. 
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Bartley Eh- 
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Folſom Nat angel... 
Froſt Geor Re 


Foſter AVit 


Gilman 32 beer 


Gilman icholas 


Livermore Sam amuek 


Lans Pierce 
angdon John 


Peabody Mr. 


Sullivan John 


'Thoxnton, May 


Whipple William 
Wen bort Mr, 
Woodbury wal 


White Mr, . 


Wingate Pain. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Adams Samuel 


Adams John 


Cuſhing Thomas 


Dana Francis 


Dane Nathan 


Gerry Elbridge 
8. Nathaniel 
Hancock Jonn 
Holten Samuel: 
Higgenſon Stephen 
ackſon Jonathan 
Bus Rufus 
Lovell James 
Lowell 1 0 
Olgood Samuel 
Ots Samuel Allyn: 
Paine Robert Treat 
Partridge George 
Sedgewick Theodorus | 


Wand Artemus, 
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Arnold Jonathan 
Arnole Peleg N 
Collins John 
Cornell Ezekiel 


1 Ellery W r 


Gardij er Joſeph 
Hopi Ster Sen 
Howell David 6 
Hazard Jonathan 
Marchant Henry 
Moury Mr. 
Manning James 
Miller Nathan 
Varnam james M. 
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CONNECTICUT, 


Ly Adams A. 


Cook Joſeph Platt 
Dyer Eliphalet 
Deane Silas 


Eliworth Oliver 


Edwards Pierpoint 


Huntingron Samuel 
Huntington Benjamin 
Johnſon William Samus] we, 
Law Richard / % 
Mitchell Stephen Mix 
Root jeſſe 
Sherman Roger 


Spencer Joleph 


Sturges Jonathan 
Wolcott Oliver 


Williams William 


Wadſworth Jeremiah, 
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Benſon e 8 

Duane James 

Duer William 
Floyd William 

Ganſevoort Leonard | 


Gelſtan David 111 


Haring John 
1 Wu Alexa = 
15 Agne Philip | 
ivingiton Phi | 
Low Iſaac 2 
Lewis Frances 
Livingſton Robert Re 
L'Hommedieu zra 
Lanſing John Junr. 
Livingſton W3 alter 


1 I if N 
Iiir Cs 4 


Lawrence John 71 : 5 


Morris Goveneur 
M Dougall . 


Paine Ephraim 1 7 =” 


Platt Zephamah 
Pell Philip 


Scott John Morin, U 
Schuyler Philip 


Smith Melantton 8 . EN 


Wiſner Henry | 
Yates Peter W,' 
Yates Abraham Junr. : 


NEW-JERSEY, 


Boudinot Elias 
Burnett W. 

Beatty John 

Crane Stephen 

Clark Abraham 
Cooper John | 
Condit Silas 1 
Cadwallader Lambert 
Dehart John | 
Dayton Jonathan 
klmer Jonathan 

Fell John 
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Hart Joun 
Hopkinſon Francis 


Houſtoun William Churchhill 


Hornblower Joſiah 
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Allee Samuel . Oy 
Armſtrong John. EW re 
- } Armſtrong John Me *. 
Biddle Edward 4 5 
Bayard John a 
Bingham William 3 ' 
Clymer George bps. 
Clingan het ol ; 0 — 
Coxe Tench eee 
Dickinſon [ohn 
Duffield Samuel. f 1 5 8 
Franklis Be amin bea, 77 
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| Gardner Joſeph. ,. | 
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Hand Edward n 
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rvine William OS 
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Pettit Charles gp 1” 
Roads Samuel oe: 
Roſs George e 
Roberdeau Daniel te! 
Reed Joſeph 7 F 3 

„Reid James R. | Ane 

Smith Jonathan B. TYP. 
Searle James | 2 

Shippen William 

St. Clair Arthur 

Wilſon James. 

Wy ynkoop Henry. 
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Feorreſt 
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Bedford Gunning "Rf 
Dickinſon 7 5 , 8 
Dickinſon Philemon 2 0155 ; 
Kearuny Dyre = 
M Kean Thomas, | b | as $4: 2 
M*<Comb Eleazer, 7 RS 
Mitchell Nathaniel 

Patton Iohnnn 
Perry 


Rodney Thomas 
Sykes James on 
Tilton James*'® 
Van Dyke Nicholas 

n 
Wharton Samuel. 


MARYLAND, 


Alexander Robert 
Chaſe Samuel 


Carrol Clratles of cube 


Carrol Daniel 
Coated Benjamin 
orbes flames 
riah 0 
Soldſporough Robert 
Henry John 
Hanſon John | 
Hemſſey Willam 
Hindman William 
Hariſon William 
Howard John E. 
Johnſon Thomas 
ſenifer Daniel of St. Thomas 
Lee Mr. 8 
— Edward _ 
M Henry James 
Paca William 
Plater George 
Potts Richard 


- Rumlſey Benjamin 


Ramſay Nathaniel 
Roſs David 

Smith William 
Stone Thomas 
Seney Joſhua 
Tilghman Matthew 
Wright Mr. 
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Brasion Cirter 
Baniſter Mr. 1 . 
Bland Theodoricle 
Brown John 
Kaan Faward * 
Dawſon John © © 


illiam 
Fitzhugh Mr. 5 
Griffin Cyrus 5 


: Grayſon William 
Henry Patrick e 


Hariſon Benjamin 
Harvie Mr. 
Heney n 
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Jefferſon Thomas 
jon Joſeph... 

ee Richard He 
Lee Francis Light oot 
Lee Arthur. | 


1 I Lee Henry 


Mercer James ae 
Mai James Jun. 


Mercer John Francis 


Monroe James 


Nelſon Ae 


| 1 Edmund 


Randolph Pepin. 
Randolph Edmund «+34 
Smith Merriweather 


Ter” 5 os 


Waſhington George 


Walker John” 


NORTH- CAROLINAy., 4. 
Aſhe John Baptiſt pl | 


Burke Thomas 


. Blount William 


Blood worth Timothy 
Burton Robert 
Caſwell Richard 
Cumming William 
Hooper William 
Hewes Joſeph 
Harnett Cornelius 
Hill Whitmel 

kins Benjamin 
Jones Allen 

Jones Willie 
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aſh Abner 
Penn John 
Sharpe William 
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Eveleigh Nichols Bo Few N 
Gadſden omg di Gibbons lam „„ 
Gervais Lewis _ Hall Lyman. wb pe 
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